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« Its ſituation (Switzerland's) is correctly and energetically — _ 
drawn in the picture of Athens, left us by a writer of the 6 * 
4 middle ages, after the invaſion of Alaric, It is the empty _ . 
EA and bloody ſtin of an immolated victim ſhe has nothing left * 1 
Y but Rocks, Ruins and DEMacGocues.” Preface p. 5. W 
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F HE Frontifpiece is taken from 4 book entitled Emble. 


mata Politica, publiſhed in the year 161 8, and in 
the poſſeſſion of a Gentleman in the town. | The fol- 
lowing lines accompany the Plate in the original to 


the reader of theſe pages, or to any intelligent obſerver 


of events, it is unneceſſary to obſerve, byw pertinently 


both the Emblem and the infery {ri 1 applicable tg 


the terrible Republic. 


UNGU K RAPAX, & dente ferox Panthera, ferarum 
Carne truces ſpirat non faturata minas. 
Sæ va Tyrannorum mens, non explebilis auro, 
Sanguine, cæde, honis ; ſic magis uſque ſitit. 
latebras petit, abſtruſoſque receſſus : 
Et quodcunque facit, fraude doloque facit. 
Inſidiis donec propriis, ac nexibus ultro 


In yon eker r Nr Neri rant. A 
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7 give notice to 4 claſs = men a 


alive to their own woes, exceedingly indifferent- 


o thoſe of others, and *who' would forgiue the. 
Trench Republic the defolation of the globe, pro- 
vided they were pas themſelves, that they 

n this work what they are. 
pleaſed to call moderation. Let them We! 


that zo the oppreſſers, not to the victims. It is = 
enough for me to adhere fa 7he. ee en 
If Que to hiftoric truth. | 


. With" Switzerland. 7 PR off a county, re 


Jations., and friends : of ay 7 ” [ hove 5 is ; 
a remembrance. . : 
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| Loupou, ate. 29, 1798, 
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Surren land is, perbaps, 
tive to be drawn' from the hiftory 
and I offer ſome ſketches of it, as à proper intro- 


duction to the more general ' ſurveys which we 
of the events of this epocha. 
In the Helvetic Hiftory, every Government * 5 


Are about to take 


read its own deftiny, and 7 — Hs duty. 
there be yet one that J Berens itſelf that its exi/t- 


" ence is reconcileable with that of the French Re. 


public, let it aud "this ation ford monument of 
* friendſhip. 

Here every man may foe how: mvp n 
P alliances, benefactions, rights of neu- 
trality, and even ſubmiſſion itſelf, retain in the 
ſcales of that Directory, won Juſtice from 
the earth, and whoſe ry rapacity ſeeks - 
ern and Jpreads ruin — on the Nile as 
on the Rhine, in Republican Congreſſes 25 noel 
at in the heart of Monarchits. 

Eubry man who is poſſeſſed | of propetly 8 


end e confidence is to be placed i 
 Kevolutions, this improvement, theſe cu. 


tions, and this liberty, mT forced upon Nations 
by inſatiable raviſhers, whoſe domination over- 


whelms the rich, thoſe who enjoy a happy medi- 


8 54. \rhdlewitier: 5 errors ; of | 
the moſt inſtruc- 
of the time: 
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with which they have not pallited in bonoura 


a 


ocrity, the labouring poor, pardons inequality " 
no kind, and ſhews reſpect to crimes alone. 
IE was in Ibe arms of ſecurity, inthe mid/? 


| of an admirable ſocial order, that a country 


reſplendent with wiſdom and 


ineſs was 


| ahfuptly ingulſed in a deluge of misfortunes. 1 
new of no ſcourge which France has nut heup- 
ed aon N no ſpecies depra vation which its 


rs have not introduced into it, no ſtuin 


Sle exiſtenete. 
Tet, what people bad more Ae 10 


from the French wen than the Swiſs ? 


| What people had a right to depend upen more 
Fo ſacrifices Let them reflect upon the reſult of 


Five years of patience, . 
Let them reflect upon what are e 


WT of ſtriving to avert war ! 


Let Governments and Nations ceaſe then ” 


expe? ſafety from the counſels of ſervile policy: 
let them afſure themſelves that whenever the 


. Afociation of Paris attempts to 


our them, it means alſo to conquer them. 


9 — has not allied peace to the intermiſ- 
fron of courage, nor ſafety to terror. When are 


we to neglect 2 and life itſelf; if it be not 


_" *awhbeni barbarians invade our Hour, aur altar, 
du felds, and our fumilier? 


To what purpoſe 
fhould we fuffer ever, to be ſubjugated, rab. 


"Nations and their te Tina are ST ARE 


2 * — the Tribunal of the Revolution : the mif- 


- 


t * 1 


ery of the one is inſeparable from „le fall the 
other. He muſt, be blind Who can 410W: think 
that fortune, ſafety, enjoyments, are to. be - 
| cured by an overthrow of efabliſhed inſtitutions. 
De whole race are implicatæd in the decrees 
4 deſpoti 72 which can. neither be ene. rar 
explained. . bt 
- Men mourns for having e 
| 2d 1h truth: Ls fituation is correctly and en. 
ergetically drawn in the picture of Athens, teſt * 5 
us by a toriter of oe nidds _—— _ 2 9 
vaſion of Alaric is t 
bloody ſkin of an 1 „cbm e * 
has nothing left but Robs, —_— and nn” 
AGQGUES. -© | 
I have faithfully traced the errors 97 tis. £4 we 
mniniftrations, and the ſource of its misfortunes 's | 
but it deſerves pity much more than repruach 
For its faults were the faults. of individuals, 
while the Nation ſelf poſſeſſes great virtues. 
Many mi/takes ſtill creep into the opinion 
= Anal gers form of this event. It is very 
| erroneouſly believed that the majority of the Swiſs - 
. concurred in the Revolution. The public will 
fee, on the contrary, that a repugnance to 659% 
woful innovations, and a zealouſneſs to preuent 
their encrhachments, were. never more generals 
Nor is it leſs falſely inferred, from the adi. 
neſs. with which the French reduced the county, 
that it was not in a ftate to defend itſelf," 
that all reſiſtance would: have hren fruit ths. 
T Be Pre udices, it is hoped, will * laid * 


e 
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un ber over it without the aid revolutionary 
ee 


and of th 2 of th 25 which palfed 4 
Neuer of national bar. 
I wat not the” Helvetic Body that fought” * 


deny rh Canton of Berne; deſerted by the 


hers, kept alone the field': and, mutilated ar 
was this force, never would the enemy have tri- 


Had they not n "RE ow 
e and iti council. . 
Dat the reader may undertand the mori ver 


x: and conſequentes of this oppreffion, I have given 


# moral and political view of Switzerland, pre- 


vious to the criſis when the Apo/iles of French 

 Hberty went and ſaid'to the inhabitants, Die, 
br renounce your happineſs ; take our laws, 
br have your throats cut. If it a deſcription 
ohr no longer exiſts > my tears have often 


ras T rue it. I beg ſome 


Fallen on my 


indulgence for the length of the narrative, which® 
dees under my pen in ſpite of me, as a flattering 
1 2 the remembrance of which we. endeavour 


be Þ * 12 Sl, ve /þ ſpten of 
de cioil government of Stoitzerland » ſeem onl 


Fo have deueit upon the exterior form and dowry 
ee different juriſdictions 3; but the ſpirit-of 
. S864; their d the adminiſtration and ite 


a | en, have "eſcaped their notice. Knowledge 
IL 123 Lind requires long continuance in 4 Os 
ett am repeated. e eee 
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Or the numberleſs miſeries on which the 

glory of the French Republic is built, none 
afforded leſs pretence, or was leſs probable, 
than the deſtruction of the Helvetic Con- 
federacy by violence. : | 
Thoſe States, united for their common 
Y preſervation, conliſted of twenty Republics 
forming one general Republic; and not- 
withitanding the defect of a collective body 
without ſovereignty, experience promiſed 
It. duration, for the imperfection of the fed- 
| eral union was . by great 
advantages. If it enfeebled ſubordination 

1 B 
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in theſe aggregate communities, it alſo left 


them, with independence, the invaluable 
privilege of obeying their own laws, and of 
being governed by their immediate fellow- 
citizens. The ſtipulations of the compact, 
which had been ſuggeſted by natural and 
local confiderations, were, that they ſhould 
be mutually guarantees of that independ- 
ence, poſſeſs ſovereignty within themſelves, 
and become ſubjects of the Union whenever 

any of them was threatened with danger, 


The relations and duties of this defenſive ' 
League were ſettled by ſimple agreement, 


and their ſanction was ratified by time and 
_ ſelf-intereſt. No treacherous chimera of 
an indiviſible Republic ever entered the 
minds of theſe ſenſible people. Nature and 

fortune had made them unequal in territo- 
ry, in political liberty, manners and origin: 


they reſpected nature and the work of 


ages. The Helvetic Aſſociation exiſted like 


its mountains, by the gradual coherence of 


the parts, the elements of which were ce- 
. mented by the weight of time. 
It had ſurmounted the dangers that en- 


| compaſſed its cradle, eſcaped through the 


ſtorms of its ſecond era, the criſis oF on 
_ ouſies, the flame of civil wars and the flood 


of external ones, the tumult of popular 
ſenates, the corruption of foreign courts, 


and that more to be dreaded of victory: 


neither the viciſſitudes of European Poli. 


tics, nor the ſchiſm of the Reformation 


— 
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K 
1 which divided Switzerland, nor the falſe 


zeal that armed its inhabitants, had ever 


diſſolved that u 1 had been for 
a moment diſturbed. 
_ Kings reſpected it; þ its Civil Govern- FE 
ment was ſettled ;. Foreign Powers courted 
its friendſhip ; the deference paid to its 
Councils equalled the eſteem gained by the 
valour of its Soldiers. No one longer 
thought of attacking it ; it quarrelled with 
no one. Circumſcribed by its ſituation, 
its politics became ſtable, and free from er- 
rors. This pacific Confederacy was guided, 
to ſuch a degree, by the rule of principles, 
that ſurer preſerver than gold or arms, that 
the alarm-bell of the French, Revolution 
| couldnot ſhake its habits: it forgot to reck- 
on itſelf among the victims marked out ; 
that eruption appeared but a local diſturb- 
ance, and when it had kindled an eternal 
war in the world, Switzerland unmoved 
flattered itſelf that it ſhould remain unhurt 
amid the wrecks of Social Policy, ſurround- 
ed by the torches of Philoſophy, the brands of 
Revolutionary Fanaticiſm, and the crimes of 
thoſe by whom they were guided. 1 
This was a frightful ſtate of ſecurity, of 
which it will be curious to trace the cauſes, 
and ſurvey the effects. | 
Their eyes were opened by : an Ally with 
whom they had been in amity for five 
hundred years. After overturning the 
moſt ancient Monarchy, and the moit an- 


12 J 


cient Republic,* B new chiefs of France 
7 upon Switzerland behind its rocks. 


5 motives, nor executed with great- 
er atrocity, While the Directory were en- 


tangled in a war in Germany, the Helvetic 
neighbours and dear 


Cantons were their 
allies: but no ſooner had the treaty of Cam- 
po- For mio ſet their politics and their armies 
at liberty, than they threw off the maſk, and 
fixed their ban on Switzerland. One is at 
2 loſs which to wonder at moſt, the credit 
their deceptions obtained, or the difference 
of opinions that aroſe when their deſigns 
were no longer doubrful. _ 

Here we ſee audacity ſtruggling with ir- 
reſolution, knavery with inexperience, and 
habitual effrontery with trembling appre- 


henſion. The noble ardour of the people, 


and of ſome intrepid magiſtrates, had not 
ter to make its way to the floating 


ncils, which, become inacceſſible to the 


national enthuſiaſm, were ſuffering the ſa- 
_tred flame of their anceſtors to expire, and, 


amid the monuments of triumphant liber- 


ty, were decreeing the yoke to their Coun- 


try while they thought they were decreeing 


their own nd! ſafety. 

They exemplified that want of foreſight 
which leaves States to the mercy of unex- 
events. When nothing has been 

foreſeen, the hour of anger throws al into 


* Venice. 


— 


eſſion was never founded upon more 
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8 13 ] 
confuſion : weak minds make it a plea for 
cowardice, traitors increaſe the diſorder, 
and deſtruction enſues in the chaos. | 

Thus periſhed Switzerland in full vigour: 


& but its ruin was owing leſs to the arms of 


its enemies than to their intrigues, which 
gained admiſſion among the divided Gov- 
ernments; and to the fatal miſtake which, 
at the moment when a union of power was. 
moſt neceſſary, transformed the Senates, 
already too numerous, into a Popular Af- 
ſembly, and introduced anarchy into the 
State and into the Army. This ſuicide of 
the Governments was perpetrated by 
means of mock negociations with an im- 
poſtor“ ſtained with. the blood of his coun- 
trymen,—a general without talents, a pro- 
moter of the Revolution without . 
miſſionary of diſſenſion, knavery, and cor- 
ruption, ſent to fight where there was con- 
fuſion, and to conquer where there was no 
Rr: Rn QQ 

Paſſing from the view of theſe errors, 
we turn with horror to that of the outrages 
which produced, and the diſgraces which 
followed them. N ge thee 
Five Uſurpers ſeated on the throne f 
Henry IV. iſſued the mandate; and thoſe 
happy ſkies were to: be deformed with 
clouds and tempeſts. In eight days the 
Satellites. of the Directory overturned the 
work, of five centuries. | 
a 4s 6 General Brune. | | 5 


B 2 


E 13 | 
In their abſurd accuſations, they contra- 
dict hiſtory, the teſtimony of the ſenſes, the 
general voice. Thoſe paternal govern- 
ments, that domeſtic regency, that ſacred 
connexion between the people and their 
magiſtrates, became, under the pen of rhe- 
torical plunderers, metamorphoſed into aſſo- 
ciations of ſlaves and oppreſſorns 


o of — 


Furious in victory, they torture their 


— 


prey before they devour it. Thoſe ruſtic 
retreats, the abodes of order, of induſtry, 


and of morals, are delivered up to the bru- 


tality of foreign ſoldiers; thoſe fields, fer- 
tilized by freemen under the protection of 
tutelary laws, are overflowed with the blood 


of their cultivators. No pit 7 no remorſe, 
no reſpect for age or ſex; whoever eſcapes 
the murderer, eſcapes but to be plun der ed 


and diſgraced. No aſylum for innocence, 


modeſty, and decency. The victors ſell 


Humanity for money, then they violate 


their contracts. They ſow diſtruſt and dif. 


cord among the vanquiſhed, command aſ- 
ſaſſinations, and the generals and other of- 
ficers are made to fall beneath the weapons 
of their own miſguided ſoldierxyx. 
Ihe towns are thrown open; and rapine- 


enters with the French. heſe avengers of 


the people place thoſe whom they are to 
avenge under martial law between their 


bayonets and their rapacity. Public monies, 


funds for aids, domeſtic favings, depoſits, 
national treaſure, arſenals, magazines, all 
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is ſwept from this nation, now for the firſt 
6 time diſarmed, and diſarmed under colout 
: of the Rights of Man. 


- Aworle ſhame till follows: in ehichaniſh 


| | for its hereditary laws, its proſperity, and 
its money, Switzerland is to receive, from 
= the Directory, 1titutions. The plunderers 


aſſume the garb of legiſlators. . In the midſt 
of their orgies; they fet themſelves up for 
teachers of morality and republican Hberty; 
to the country, in which they are ſpread- 
ing deſolation and ruin, they dictate rules 
adapted to perpetuate its ſervitude and its 
calamities. A congtiturion artives from Paris, 
as the Alcoran was brought from Heaven; 
the Helvetic body takes a new form, as a 


ball of clayin the hands of the potter. All 


examination, all animadverſion, all modifi- 
cation, is ſtrictly p rohibited; this code, con- 
voyed by wackere, and puffed b mercenary 
ſcoundrels, is to be recerved and underſtood 


by inſpiration. Immediately a parcel of 


dupes, ambitious fools, and traitors, erect 

themfelves into a L. vi rive Body + the con- 

ceit of a Directory is added to chat of a re- 

reſentative aſſembly, a court for enrolling 
etch dictators and generals. 

Swiſs who has defended his coun- 

try, * who mourns for it, becomes crim- 


inal: to eſcape chaſtiſement, it is not enough 
to have been inſenſible to the danger of 
the State, he muſt have joined in betra ng 


it. Whoever — to receive the 
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of thoſe aſylums with dead bodies. 
This is the fraternity of French republicans 
| towards independent nations! Though, for 
a while, theſe deſtructive tyrants feigned to 
pardon kings, free ſtates could find no favour 
from their deſpotiſm ; it is for free ſtates 
that they now reſerve their ſchemes of ex- 
termination; and the ſpirit which has juſt 
entombed the Helvetic liberty, and enſlaved 
SGeneva, Bienne, and Mulhauſen, will nev- 
er be at reſt while Britain preſerves her con- 
ſtitution, and the United States of Ameri- 
ca ſupport their laws. 

And what provocation has dictated this 

| horrible policy? How has this atheiſtical 

Republic, who, in her declamatory fictions, 
uſtified her hoſtilities . kings by the 

neceſſity of defending the independence of 
ber form of government, dared, unſolicited 

and unauthorized, to interpoſe as judge be- 
tween blameleſs ſovereigns and happy na- 
tions, to invent an imaginary cauſe in order 
to aſſume to herſelf the right of deciding it 
ſword in hand, and then to treat as a con- 
quered territory that country which ſhe 

boaſted. her intentions of /etting free ? _ 


neutrality the eaſtern provinces of France 


of theſe fanguinary forei ers, is guilty 
of rebellion. To the very . ES E 9 
firſt heroes of Helvetic liberty are their poſ- | 
terity purſued, except where the deſpair of ⁵⁶ 

the inhabitants has blocked up the entrance 


No power was more inoffenſive: by their 


r : 
| . 
a n 
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had been covered: every conceſſion exacted 


by this imperious neighbour had been made. 


& Who called her in? Neither before no? ſince 
| the invaſion did the Helvetic nation com- 
plain of their governments. Every mouth 


was free to proclaim their grievances, or call 
for a revolution; none opened but to re- 


new the oath of allegiance to the Confeder- 
s acy. Even that feeble aſſemblage of two 


hundred madmen of the Pays de Vid, whoſe 
delirium had wandered from the national 


4 | reaſon, oppoſed the revolution of France 


and her military intervention. Surely, ſome 


obſcure exiles, as unworthy the name of 


Swiſs as of the attention of any government, 
however immoral, did not repreſent two 
million of citizens, who were ſwearing before 


their magiſtrates to ſave their country or 


die. What did the Directory attack? A 
pure and enlightened adminiſtration, a har- 
mony between the people and their chiefs, 
an admirable order, conſolidated by experi- 
ene iner e 
But the more unprovoked the aggreſſion, 
the more horrid was its nature, and the more 
diſaſtrous its conſequences: thus it had 
been contrived by the viziers of Paris, who, 
of all the roads that lie open to their miſ- 
chief, always prefer that which leads to the 


greateſt miſerie. Wr 
The following narrative will develop and 


pope the facts, the heads of which we have 


briefly ſtated ; but before we deſcribe thoſe 
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mournful e let us recur to the circum- 
ſtances which preceded them, and ow 4 the- 
atre on which they were acted.. 
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M oral and Civil State of Switzerland, particu- 
larly ofthe Canton of Berne, before and * | 
-the Revolution of France. 1 4; 


i. is e e with Switzer- | 
land only from books or ſhort viſits, can | 
have taken but an imperfect ſurvey of the 
civil government of that country, and ar- 
ticularly of the ſtate of Berne. 
To juſtify its conſtitutions, it were 
enough to fay, that they deſerved all the 
abuſe with which the juriſts of the Direc- g 
tory have endeavoured to vilify them. In- ut 
conſiſtent with the dogmas of the Revolu- n. 
tion, they were fortunately ſo with its ef- a 
fects. To end all diſpute, we have only to 0 
compare a continued ſucceſſion of crime, vi- 18 
olence, injuſtice, torture, war, hatred, ty- il 
ranny, revolt, and change, which for nine t1 
years paſt has compoled the Annals of g 
France, with a continued ſucceſſion of cuſ- J 
toms reſpected by the governing and the re 
governed, n laws protected by the 0 
people and their magiſtrates, free obedience ſ 
a and e OUS by conſidence, har- H 
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mony and- juſtice, contentment and ſafety, 


which has been handed from generation to. 


generation by the Helvetic governments. 
If we thus reduce the diſpute to a queſ- 


tion of fact, we ſhall find that the preſent 
situation of France furniſhes us with the 
WT beſt defence that can be made of thoſe ariſ- 
tocracies. On a thorough inveſtigation of 
this compariſon, all reaſoning becomes ſu- 


perfluous, and a juſt mind immediately 


T draws the concluſion, - that the Helvetic 


governments were good, were it only for 


their diflimilitude to the French govern- 


But if they are vindicated by a view of 


| their effects, they are not leſs ſo by their 


analyſis and the principles of their forma- 
tion. Oe EOS 8 
A political inſtitution which owes its ori- 
gin neither to violence nor fraud, which has 
uſurped none of the primitive rights of the 


nation, againſt which neither the people nor 


any part of the people have complained, and 

which, in a country where the general will 
is not conſtrained either by military force, or 
illegal tribunals, has exiſted in vigour cen- 


tury after century, entirely ſupported by 


general conſent, reſts upon the moſt unob- 
jectionable foundation, and deſerves public 
reſpet. To make a handle of its abuſes in 
order to ſtigmatize its nature, is a ſtale 
ſophiſm. To make a handle of its faults in 
order to effect its deſtruction, is to devote 


[ » 


the government to a change every ten 
; for, whence ſhall we take a legiſla- 

tive ſyſtem Which in that interval may not 

become defective? 8 

| Not one of the States of the Helvetic 


Body had, ſince its origin, varied from its 


nature. There was no difference in the 
people of Zurich, of Berne, of Appenzel, in 
1798, and in the ſirſt days of their confed- 
eration. If there be an exception to this 
remark, it is in favour of political equality: 
the nobility had every where loſt their orig- 
inal advantages; the commoners had every 
where gained in number, influence, and 
power upon the knights. 

Thoſe communities, which had been an- 
nexed to the empire, compoſed. rather of 
cities than of provinces, became ſovereign 
by becoming independent: their munici- 
pal regulations were converted into a pub- 
lic conſtitution, and the corporation of the 

burghers of the city formed the Patrician 
| Order and the Supreme Council, 

By arms, by treaties, by purchaſes, and by 
grants, thoſe, growing States acquired new 
or enlarged their old territory. Theſe 
acceſſions were all at the expenſe of ſeveral 
princes and great barons. It was by the 
valour and ability of its gentry and prin- 

citizens, that Switzerland re moved to 
2 the feodal ſyſtem and its oppreſ- 
ſions. "Thoſe — of the different Can- 
tons to whom the Pariſian declaimers * 


L 1 
of the rights 0 their anceſtors, would ſink 
again into vaſſals, if they were reſtored to 
their original condition. A hundred dif- 
tricts that had ſubmitted to one of the Hel- 
vetic Bodies owed the liberty of their per- 
ſons and ſecurity of their property to that 
government. The immunities enjoyed by 
any province before it was incorporated 
with one of the Cantons, were preſerved 
and increaſed. Such as were flaves were 
made free; ſuch as were free retained their 
privileges: this was throughout the ſpirit 
of the treaty, which, by force or right, was 
granted them by new ſovereigns. It is a 
truth applicable as well to the Pays de Vaud 
as to every other province, notwithitanding 
the fables ſome have dared to — bo pr 
its ancient States. i 

Neither legiſlator nor conſtituent aflem- . 
bly compoſed theſe governments. They 
grew from the very nature of things, and 
from the morals of the inhabitants: their 
roots are to be found in the juſt and neceſ- 
fary influence of property, t oy and he- 
reditary fervices. | 

Vallies, incloſed among che Alps mit 
peopled with ſhepherds, preſerved the fim- 
pleſt ſyſtem as the moſt ſuitable to their 
condition. What wants, what intereſts, 
what relations, could have ſuggeited to them 
any other ſyſtem than that of democracy? 
More like neighbours in the infancy of ſo- 

ciety, thoſe Alpine — obedient to tra- 
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ditions and-cuſtoms, were fond of no puh- 
lic authority except what was abſolutely 


F neceſſary for the execution of laws as cir- 


amferibed as the bounds of their abode. 


is proportion - to their extent, popula- 
tion, and fucceflive combinations, other 


States adopted a form between an abſolute © | 


popular government and pure ariſtocracy. 
In ſhort, elſewhere, the double authority 
ariſing from family and property, that of 
the chief city or ſenates, prevailed over the 
intermediate forms. From ſome differ- 
ences in the political order aroſe all the va- 


rieties pre-exiſting in the phyſical and moral 


order, both of which are the (ports: of mod- 
ern conſtitution-makers. | 
It we purſue this inquiry, with ther maps 
before us, we ſhall wonder at the ignorant 
preſumption with which the terms gſurpa- 
tion, tyranny, violation of natural rights, have 
been employed on this occaſion. + 
Let us take Berne for example. The 
Directory have been peculiarly laviſh of 
their defamation and fury upon this Can- 
ton. The crimes of this State, from its or- 
igin to its overthrow, are theſe 
Berne, founded in the year 1191 by one 
of che great men“ of the middle age, was 
an aſylum againſt the feodal trranny. 


The gentry and farming proprietors,oppreſl- : 


ed by the great vaſſals of the empire, became 
the firſt — and the firſt rale of 
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it. It was to them and to their deſcendants. 
that the town and Canton owed their in- 


dependence, the victories which confirmed 
it, a territory acquired at the point of the 
ſword, the abolition of general ſlavery,“ the 


| ſtability of the laws, whatever protected, ei- 
; vilived, or adorned the Republic. 


Warriors, compoling a defenſive and mi 
itary aſſociation, were its only governors: 
for ever round their colours to repel the in- 
vaſion or conquer the countries of the ene- 
my, the leaders of the army were the lead- 


ers of the State. No magittracy had a no- 


bler or more legitimate ſource. To whom 


ſhould the ſovereignt have belonged, but 
t the original poſſeffors, who paid for it 
with their blood, and to whom the com- 


munity owed its exiſtence The peaſants 
and mechanics who fled to Berne, under 
the protection of thoſe great citizens, never 


thought of aſpiring to the ariſtocratic au- 


thority: from the origin of this govern- 
ment we find no trace in its annals of a dif- 
ferent conſtitution, no complaints againſt 
its legality, nor confmotions produced by 


any diſpute upon ambiguous rights. 


Re 1486 the Teutonic order, who had a commandery at 


Buchſee in the Canton, refuſed to enfranchiſe their villeins or 


vaſſals, Berne compelled them to do it, profeathing favery as 
againſt the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. 
+ The firſt of the family of the Bubenberg aho ſettled at Noone 


when the city was founded, people the half of it at his own ex- 
penſe. This illuſtrious houſe became extin& in the ſixteenth 


century, after having given thirzors Awveyers iſtrates fo ti- 
tled) to the — | \ EN WP 


— 


— j a, of 


5 ruption of this traditional conſent of the 
Community to the hereditary repreſenta- 
tion of the public Sovereignty by a Su- 


K 


The Supreme Council of Berne was ef- 


tabliſhed on the ſame account as the Parlia- 


ments of England, the Diets of Sweden, 
and the States-General of France. The 
Community, poor, newly formed, and 


threatened with danger, conſigned the care 


of their defence and government to brave 
and generous Nobles; men who ſupported 
their wars with their perſons and fortunes, 


Who paid for the dominions bought by the 


Republic, and more than once liquidated its 


debts, who often ſold their eſtates to ſerve 


it-upon embaſſies or in military-commands, 


and who were the founders of all i its pub: 


eſtabliſhments. 3 
his primitive inſtieution had bark tra © 
ee. to us unimpaired. We ſee no inter- 


preme Council, taken from the families who 
were the founders of the city, and from 


thoſe who afterwards ſhared their Angers, 


their ſervices, and their glory. 
In 1384, an exceſſtve weight of influence 
preponderating in ſome noble houſes, raiſed 


a ſtorm. A General Aſſembly of the Com- 


mon removed ſome Magiſtrates; but the 
forms of the government remained unalter- 
ed, and the People, diſcreet in the midſt of 
the violent exerciſe of their interpoſition, re- 
H ed the reins of the State into the hands 
their Patricians. | 


— 
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| Ariſtocracies are uſually contracted by 
time and abuſes, degenerating into deſpotic 
—_ Here, on the contrary, .the 
Sovereign Authority, exerciſed for two cen- 
turies and a half by a warlike Gentry, was 


extended to a greater number of families, 


diftinguiſhed by their merit, their property, 
and — — ah country. In a 
ſhort time the Nobility were reduced to lit- 
tle more than an ornament : the ſeigneur- 
ial juriſdiction being limited, and exterior 

diſtinctions deſtroyed, all that the No- 


'1 bles had left was the reſpect they received 


from their equals, their title to national 
-, gratitude, and a mere precedency in the 
Senate. 5 

In Berne for a long time there had not 
ba mare than fix ancient noble families, 
iucluded in 150 families of Patricians and 
Commoners, allowed by the Conſtitution to 
At in the Supreme Council. The number 
af thoſe required for that Council had been 
fixed at feventy-lix, to balance the prepon- 
derance of the numerous families. Towards 
the latter end of the Republic, eighty- one 
of them were admitted to the Supreme Al- 
ſembly. 
An find manner we obſerve the dedline of 
the Ariſtocracy, in the decrees for ſupply- 
ing the places of families extinct, by new 
families from the towns or from the coun- 
tig wichout any other qualification then 


he .& * property, priority, or * + 


1 
vices. More than one farmer had recently 
become a Burgher of Berne, and more than 
one of that judicious claſs of Yeomanry had 
alſo refuſed that diſtinction. 

After this explanation, every one may el 
timate the charges of Oligarchy with which 
the Secretaries of the Directory have em- 
belliſhed their maniteſtoes. Five executive 

Magiſtrates in a Republic ſeizing upon all 
the powers placed by the law in different 
hands, and proſcribing arbitrarily the Rep- 
reſentatives, may be ſaid to form an Oligar- 
£ by, and the moſt odious of all. The power | 
the Roman People, Senate, and Conſuls, 
uſurped by the Decemvirs ; the Ephori aſ- 
fuming public 2uthority, and putting the 
King ot Lacædemon to death, are examples 
of Oligarchy— the corruption and not the 
5 Wen of a regular Ariſtocracy. 
That of Berne, ſettled by poſitive and 
3 Pa wah laws, it is true, was-confined to 
the Capital; and for this reaſon, that the 
Capital and its Conſtitution were eſtabliſhed 
before any acquiſition of territory. Berne 
did not make ſubjects of the different peo- 
ple that paſſed under her dominion, ſhe re- 
ceived them ſuch from their lords or their 
ſovereigns. The anterior privileges and 
cuſtoms of theſe incorporated diſtricts were 
confirmed, and the greater part of them ob- 
tained additional ones. Not one of them 
&ver thought of being entitled to futh 
conceſſions, before the French bayonet-rev- 
Kution. 
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e the Gonna; full of 
public confidence, frequently conſulted the 


whole Community, both of the capital and 
of the country, upon queſtions of war, up- 


on alliances to be formed, and upon extra- 
ordinary duties to be granted: but none of 


thoſe Aſſe mblies ever uttered. a ſyllable 


againſt the nature of the Adminiſtration : 


thoſe ſpontancons Convocations were al- 


ways marked with teſtimonies of ſubmiſ- 


ſion and attachment. When, in 1440, Fre- 
deric IV. Archduke of Auſtria, challenged 
from Berne the four towns and province of 
Lower Argovia, thoſe Communities were 


convened, and left to the free choice of their 
Sovereign: they unanimoufly offered their 


perſons and properties tothe Government of 


Berne againſt the Archduke. Their hiſto- 
ry is full of ſuch inſtances, which prove a 
general attachment, and even enthuſiaſm, 


in the inhabitants, for the Political Sr. 


oſ the State. 
Thoſe general gan ne which had 
fallen into diſuſe from the non-exiſtence of 


the circumſtances. that had. made them ne- 


ceſſary, were again recurred to on the ap- 
proach of the French; and they heartily 
proteſted (as will be ſeen in the courſe of 
this work) againſt the inventions of thoſe 


ſtrange preceptors of the human race. 


Theſe preliminary conſiderations are per- 


| haps ſuperfluous. To ſhew the legitimacy 
of a Government, it is idle to turn over 
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Why diſpute upon the theory of the Sov- 


evidence of the ſenſes ? All the vagaries of 
political metaphyſics are not worth one fact 
f experimental politics. Surely the conſe- 


-monobſerver withoutſtudyingthe ſentences 


_ cence is an offence againſt Philoſophy, that 
folly, and the conſciouſneſs of their happineſs 


© The conduct and principles of the Gov- 
ernment of Berne were correſpondent to 


the end and nature of its creation. A 


Found. Equally removed from the harfh- 

neſs of the Mercantile Ariſtocracies, and the 
_ want of reſponſibility of the Democracies, 
the Adminiſtration formed ties which uni- 
ted Generals to their Companions in arms; 


fidence; in the Magiltrates, firmneſs and 
generoſity, power and goodneſs, paternal 
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Its archives, while its titles are written on 
every heart, and are clear to every eye. | 


ereignties, when their effects fall under the 


quences of oppreſſion or of liberty are too 
plain not to be diſcerned by the moſt com- 


of ſyſtematic preachers. To tell Nations 
ho, from generation to generation, have 
profpered under a Conftitution hallowed by 
their affection, that this voluntary acquiel- 


their daily judgment is a conſtant act of | 


an illuſion, is a degree of madneſs and arro- 
gance unheard of among men, till it came 
ory the Republican French. 


founder or ſteadier ſpirit is no where to be 


on the part of the People, reſpect and con- 


"aﬀection el end candour, There, _ he- 
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reditary like the Patrician order, expelled 


"| faſpicion. At Berne nothing was known 


of thoſe inſtitutions of vigilance and terror 
which Venice thought eſſential to her preſ- 
ervation; nor of thoſe exactions of a Sov- 
ereign N obility y, poor and felfiſh ;' nor of 


thoſe diſorderly factions, which filled Rome, 


Genoa, and Florence, with proſcriptions and 
rapine. Never did ambition, rivalry, or 


revenge, there ſhed blood. While the 


Government was unmoleſted, the People felt 
no uneaſineſs: in the counſe of ſix centu- 


ries ſcarcely two popular commotions aroſe, 


and not one in conſequence of any ne 
ment of the laws. 
Such internal tran uillitny between war- 


like Subjects, and a Magiſtracy without 


arms, is not to be accounted for by the Pa- 


riſian Romances upon Tyranny and Slavery. 


It reſulted from the ſtability of the laws, 
from the maxims of State which follow 
and ſupply their imperfection; and, laſtly, 


from the attention of the Sovereign 1 


to guard the tutelary principle o Ariſtoc- 


racy — moderation. 


By theſe three anchors were ſecured the 


ſtrength, duration, and proſperity of the 
Republic. No one thought of abandoning 
N duties which long experience had fettled by 
a ſacred preſcription ; no one deſired inno- 
_ vations, while thoſe in authority ſet no ex- 
_ ample of mutability. The Laws of Berne 


retained their energy, becauſe they were 
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and — their execution ſeemed rather 
an act of domeſtic regulation, than thee com- 
mand of a Sovereign. 


. Although the ſapreme authorities were 


placed i in the Great Council, the perſons to 


whom they were entruſted could not ex- | 
| ceed the limits of them, nor confound their 


atives* a Conſtitution exactly mark- 


— out precluded all interference or en- 


croachment. It was no more in the power 


Of the Sovereign Council to prevent the ex- | 
ecution of the laws, than in the power of | 


the Senate to prevent their being decreed, 
or in the power of either to infringe 2 
the juriſdictions of the Courts of Juſtice. 
In theory this balance might have been in- 


correct; but authority is not divided as 
apartments are laid out. The moſt enor- 


mous of political extravagances is certainly 


that which we have feen the Aſſemblies of 


France attempt, in their ideal ſubdiviſions 
of the public power; without conſidering 
that all power which did not exiſt before it 
was diſtributed, and which is dated from 


the day when it ſtarted from the brain of 
the Legiſlator, is a tree planted in the 
clouds. The organization of the Govern- 
ment of Berne grew from its original ele- 
ments: what innovator would have been 


hardy enough to propoſe to new-model it 


— and to truſt to the 3 of an 


by the morality of the people, i | 
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The People, it is true, did unt dec Reps. 
reſentatives ; the Burghers of a City exer- 


6 ciſed dominion over a population of four 


hundred thouſand ſouls. Whom ſhall we 
accuſe for this? Shall it be the Nation, 
who, conſidering their magiſtrates as their 


Hereditary Repreſentatives, had no idea, 
nor conceived the neceſſity, of having elec- 


tive ones? Or ſhall it be the Ma giſtrates, 


who, by never betraying their — had 


merited to be the guardians of their liberty? 
Beſides, every town and village, in the 
firſt inſtance, managed its own concerns and 
police, and elected its officers and judges 
of ſubordinate juriſdiction. It is not true 
that they were excluded from all power: 
independent of Berne, except in what rela- 


ted to the general legiſlation and polity, 


they were inveſted with power as mogy- 
trates, though not as Sovereigns. 
As the — Government of thoſe mu; 


| nicipal and rural Corporations, Berne was 
| their bond of general union, and their regu- 


lator : had — ſupremacy been loſt, ine vi- 
table conflicts would have torn thoſe Com- 


munities, whoſe languages, privileges, an. 


wants, were different from the beginning. 
The guardian of their charters, the um- 


* pire of their diſputes, the metropolis of 


* minor EI Berne Was as a cm. 
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— ; where the ſeat of government 
was fixed by general conſent. | 

A peace which had laſted for two centu- 
ries having rendered it unneceſſary for the 


State to have recourſe to contributions, ö 


the right of taxation had but a virtual ex- 
iſtence. 


Had it become requiſite to exer- 


ciſe it, no doubt the Government would, 


as formerly, have called upon the Commu- 
nities for the neceſlary ſublidies. 
What manner did'it prevent the neceſſity 
of extraordinary reſources? By an admin- 
iſtration of the finances, the ſpirit of which 
cannot be too well known. 


The Revenue aroſe from the panne de- 


minſhes, the feodal rents, the intereſt of 
ſavings placed in foreign funds, ſome du- 
ties or tolls laid upon certain imported 
merehandize (the produce of which was ap- 
propriated to makingand 
roads, ) and the diſpoſal of the ſalt from the 
State-mines, or bought from foreigners 
and fold again at the moderate rate of a 


penny farthing“ a pound. There was no 


tax upon faculty, no poll-tax, no land- tax, 
if we except the eccleſiaſtical tithes, which 
in no Chriſtian country beſides, have ex- 
empted the people from direct taxes, but 


which 1 in Switzerland were prior to the 


very foundation of Berne, and were conſe- 
crated to proviſion for the national worſhip, 
to the ſupport of its miniſters, to public ed- 
ucation, and to works of charity. 


Deux ſole & un quart tourneis. 
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repairing the fineſt 
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The Finances were managed like thoſe of 
2 well. regulated family; the balance of 
receipts and „ was invariably 
maintained. If unforeſeen caſes vequired 
ſome temporary difference, it was immedi- 
ately made up By economy: the State 
never departed from this rule. There 


were no debts contracted, no arrearages 
left, no retrenchments made upon the pub- 


lic bounties and engagements. The ſame 
order prevailed in the audit. Every year 
the Council of the Finances received the 
Statements from the Commiſſioners, and 
every year this general view under went the 
examination of the Supreme Council, by 


whom it was to be approved. 


This mode of adminiſtration, a reſponſi- 
bility ſo immediate, the notoriety of the 
receipts, and the public neceſſities, removed 
all ſuſpicion of miſcanduct or diſarrange- 
ment. Had there been ſince the I 4th cen- 


| tury a ſingle magiſtrate accuſed of pecula- 


tion or extortion? No publiſher of popular 
-calumnies, none of the libellers-whoſe folly 


and impudence have been taken into pay 


by the Directory, have ſupplicd the ſilence 
of hiſtory, or been able to point out one 
example of colluſion. If in ſo complicated 


à department. ſome bailiffs incurred blame, 
it was more for negligence than for breach 
of truſt. On the flighteſt attempt of ex- 
action in their * not all the credit of 
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their” family could ſave them from cen- 
Lure, puniſhment, and reſtitutin. 

For this uniform purity, they were ſtill 
Jes indebted to the nature of the adminiſ- 
tration, than to the ſpirit Which gave it 
birth. Diſintereſtedneſs preſided at an af. 
ſociation of warriors, and to their ſucceſſors, 
an enlightened intereſt” dictated an equal 
moderation in the uſe of power and in the 
"expenditure of the public treaſure. A Ber- 
neſe was always known by his manly. ride; 
A pride which ill accords with avarice. 
RN ingly the fortunes'of thoſe "TY 
5 Fülniltes, ich the French robbers have 
dared to paint as the gulf of the national | 
wealth, ſcarcely roſe to the degree of com- 
petence. There were not three of them 
 *whoſe income, accumulated by inheritances, | 
amounted to ſo much as five Or ſix thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling: a ver few had from 
a thoufand to fifteen hundred a year; and 
the generality had leſs. Three hundred. 
far mers were richer than the chiefs of the 
| State. All the avenues to opulence are ſhut | 
in a country where the offices are ſcarcely | 
equal to the ſupport of thoſe who fill them, 
and where the ſpirit of the government ex- 
cludes its members from commerce. They 
were, almoſt all, men of landed property, | 
- who, dividing their time between their eſ- 
_  tates in the country, and the attention to 
their duties in the admiyiftration, could Hold ny 


* 
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their poſſeſſions together only by method, 


TTV 
- This mediocrity of fortune, and the dif- 


* 
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ficulty of acquiring riches, maintained the, 
equality. which the law, had eſtabliſhed 


ar,, , ß... 
among the Patricians, and alſo contributed 


? 


to {mother every attempt towards oligarchy.. 


| Theindigenceof ſomePatricians would have, 
proved as dangerous to tranquillity as their 
opulence: but the inſtitution of family funds 


obviated the danger: ſerving at once as a 
domeſtic tribunal and ſources of aid, they 
ſaved families from decay and diſhonour, 
and the Republic from that claſs of factious 
men whom want and diſappointment urge 
to deſperate enterpriſes. 


Whoever knows that the emoluments of 
an Ayoyer in office did not exceed 4oo/. 
ſterling a-year, and that half a man's life 


mult Have been ſpent before he could attain 


vv 


that dignity ; that a ſenator did not receive 


more than 150/. ſterling, nor a banneret 
more than 230/.; that, to be admitted in- 
to the Supreme Council it was neceſſary to 
be full nine-and-twenty years old, and that 
the ſenate was ſeldom open to men under 
fifty ; whoever knows too that theſe ſtated 
ſalaries were the recompenſe of a daily at- 


tendance ; that at eight o'clock in the 


morning throughout the year, each mag- 
iſtrate was at the State-houſe, and the pro- 


ceedings of the ſenate were ſent for the 


conſideration of the Great Council, or to 


t 


miniſtertaf offices; that to the buſineſs of | 
the afſemblies was added that of the cabi- 
net; that the old and the middle aged 
Enew no relaxation to this afliduity ; that 
no abſence was ſuffered without permiſſion ; 

and laftly, that no one complained of this 
honourable drudgery ; whoever, I ſay, has 
been witneſs to ſuch emulation, will allow 
that, if it aroſe from ambition, i it was not 


of that Eind at leaſt which i is allied to au- 


arice. ' i 
To th picture of integrity ul any 
of 


one oppoſe es authority of the libels that 
were publiſhed againſt the repreſentatives 


of the ſupreme power, appointed in the prov- 

inges to take charge of the public demeſnes, 
the peace of the country, and the execution 
of the laws, reſpon ible commiſſioners, | 
choſen by ballot in the Great Council, and | 
known under the name of bailiffs? The 
Directory depicted them in the following 
manner on the 28th of January laſt, in the 
Redatteur, their official journal: 

«© Of all known tyrants,” ſay thoſe impoſ- 
tors, the vileſt, and perhaps the moſt wick- 
ed, are the bailiffy. In the fulneſs of their 
authority, they /evy private duties :—befides 
the tithes, they appropriate to themſelves 
whatever ſtrikes their fancy at a fhameful 
undervalue ; they oblige thoſe under their 
juriſdiction 1 kiſs their hands reſpeckfully; 


| they tear the labourer from his work, and | 


_ him often whole months to mend their 
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| ſeigneurial roads, 4 , and apartments. 


Thoſe bailiffs are modeſt if in fix months 
they do noi peculate above a hundred thauſand 
crowns, beſides the revenue they are ſure of by 


the laws and cuſtoms, e 
The veracity of the Directory may be eſ- 


timated by lerning that no bailiff could 
levy private duties without extortion, and 
that neither the government nor the people 
would have tolerated fo barefaced a crime. 


Far from appropriating the tithes to themſelves, 


the bailiffs, who were temporary truſtees. 
of what they produced, were bound. to 
render an account of them every year to 
the Supreme Committee of the Finances, 
and had it not in their power to deceive 
them reſpecting the amount of a receipt, 
known to the purchaſers, known to thoſe 
who bid againſt them, and known to the 
overnment itſelf, who inquired into the 
es, which were always public. 

The bailiff arrogant enough to have re- 
quired any one to % his hand would have 
immediately been ſent to a mad-houſe. 
The itinerum et pontium reparatio was un- 
known: and as the government did not 


exact ſervices for the hi ghways @ fortiori, 


the officers did not exact them for heir ta- 
bles, or their apartments. 

- Far from being impoſed upon in the mat- 
ter, the Directory intentionally ſpread 
abroad thoſe ſenſeleſs tales. To give their 
ſoldiers the * of relieving the op- 
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preſſed, it was neceſſary 


1 5 3 b 
to paint the Swiſs: 
as Helots ſmarting wry the rod of Geller 1 
and the Landenbergs. 
As to the peculating the hundred thouſand 


erowns a-year, beſides the legal revenue, the 
calculation is worthy of the calculators. A 


hundred thoufand crowns a-year may em- 
bellifh the exiſtence of republican viceroys, 
who pile bankruptcy upon bankru 


tcy 
who diſſipate millions where others fpen nd 
crowns ; who, abſolute diſpoſers of the 
lives and properties of the citizens, keep up 


their treaſure by cuttting off heads and con- 


fiſcating fortunes; who ſell peace or war 
for. money ; who trade in every thing, 
from the making of laws to the breaking 
of them, from public engagements 10 ub. 
lic deciſions ; and who at the point of the 


ſword, or by the knife of their en en ee 


ers, have rendered thirty millions of men 
tributary to their avarice. 
But ſuch magnificence could not belong 


to magiſtrates preſiding over three or four 


leagues ſquare. Let us reduce this ſuper- 
abundant tarif, on which the Directory 
compute their opulence, to its juſt meaſure. 
The averaged annual income of the baili- 
wicks, very unequal in extent and receipt, 
never amounted to more than goo!/. ſter- 


ling. Not a farthing of this money came 


out of the pockets of the people or was lev- 


ted by any tax, but arofe ſolely from the 
fees for collecting, given to "the bailiffs on 
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the ſeigneurial demeſnes and revenues, of 
FF which they were the Rewards.  _ 
The officer who performed the duties of 
= this appointment being removable ev 
dx years, his whole remuneration could not 
exceed 5400. ſterling. But this ſum was 
by no means clear gain. Allowing for the 
perquiſites of the harveſt, the augmenta- 
tion of domeſtic expenſes, the charges of 
removal, of frequent journeys, of providing 
furniture, and. of benevolences impoſed by 
cuſtom and duty, each bailiff on an average 
did not clear above 2600. ſterling. 
The expectations of four - ſifths of the Pa- 
tricians were limited to this remuneration, 
which was to form the reward of a perpet- 
nal round of labours in the adminiſtration. 
Thus a man at ſixty, after ferving the Re- 
public thirty years ſucceflively in the 
Grand Council, coſt the State a little more 
than a 100. a year. And this is the lot 
which ſome fooliſh, idle inhabitants of the 
little towns envied their magiſtrates {! 
Would a farmer have left his plough, or a 
merchant his n for ſuch a 
ſalary ? 
No! never were governors more weanty 
of affectionate ſubjects, or of grateful fellow- 
citizens. Natives and foreigners all can 
give teſtimony to the ſcenes produced by 
the economical adminiſtration of that coun- 


try. No uſeful expenſe was ſpared, no ſu- 


. one incurred, and every ſudden ex- 
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igence yas provided for. At ever y ſtep the 
effect of the public ſpirit was aber able in 
their national inſtitutions was to be ſeen the 
luxury of a republic, without meanneſs and 
2 pomp; buildings noble rather than 

ificent, beautified ſtill more by their 
15 than by the taſte of the Wohlde: 
no ſplendour, but no ruins or dilapidations. 
The neatneſs, ſupport, and conſtant repair 
of thoſe edifices proclaimed a tutelary gov- 
nment.. The poor, the orphan, the ſick, 
12 indigent. traveller, found aſylums at | 
Berne, where beneficence reckoned comfort 
among the neceſſaries of life. The very in- | 
r deſigned to ſhut up vice and crime 
re the ſtamp of munificence. 
Firm ſhady roads, which were never neg- 


| lected, TE h made and kept in repair at 


the expenſe of the government alone, ſeem- 
ed like ſo many avenues in the midſt of an 
extenſive Engliſh garden, laid out by Nature. 
For foot-travellers there were ſide- paths, 
and every here and there reſting places and 


Fountains. Private, croſs, and bye roads 


were, multiplied, and kept like the highways. 


Y Expenſive as theſe muſt have been in a coun- 


try ſo uneven, they were extended to the 
centres of the ſteepeſt mountains, to the feet 


of the never-melting, ſnows, to the hearts 


of vallies which the traveller would Judge 
to be- impenetrable : accordingly, in the 


courſe of the laſt ſixty years, the efflux and 


trade of different wares and commodities, 
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al kraffie, and plenty, had increafe@ in 
4 100 rfold proportion.“ Places almoſt in- 
acceſſible were cultivated; poor cantons en- 
riched; the produce of induſtry and labour 
was every where fure of ready vents, the 

culture natural to each place having ſuper- 

ſeded that which was leſs productive, but 
which the difficulty of importation had 
formerly forced into uſe. This is x ſketch 


of the advantages which the government 


had acquired over nature,in order to people; 
adorn, and fertilize decayed towns and 
parched-up rocks. a 

How many coſtly works. webe there to 
Morten diſtances, to open deſarts, and to 
reſtrain or divert torrents nor did thoſe 
monuments of republican grandeur cpitthe 
people a ſingle corvee,} or a tax ! 

The State provided againſt every things 
againſt ſtorms, inundations, fire, epidemic 
diſeaſes. No ſcourge eſcaped its liberal at- 
tention. No community, or ſubſect wor- 
thy of being relicved, ever aſked its aſſiſt. 


ance in vain. 4 


* Mr. Arthur Young "uk very well remarked that the abun- 
dance of good inns in a country is the ſure ſigu of a 'traffic. 
In this reſpe& the Canton-of Berne rivalled Engl _ Inevery 
pariſh village, and even in diſtricts leſs reforted to by foreigners, 
travellers met cleaner houſes, better beds, better fare, and were 
better waited upon, than at the inns of the ſecond-rate towns of 
France, Germany, and Italy. 


+ The corvie was the free labour rd from every perſon 
for making and mending the highways. It formerly had 
m England, and was a part of the cin, necefitat, to 2 
every man's eſtate was ſubject, viz. ex ditio c contra hoftem, arcium 
Py et pontium reparatio, dx * 2 
i. c. 9. 


ta 
Once: in twenty ears the adjoining 
7 had been viſited by e This 
calamity was to be feared 2 the Canton t 


of Berne, where, the infrequency of plains 


and the roughneſs of the ſoil confining the 
cultivation of corn, the harveſts were never 
ſufficient for the general conſumption: but 
public granaries, diſtributed over every part 
of the State, and managed with integrity, 
ſecured ſubſiſtence for the people at all 


Alas my pen, u 3 to ) the taſk, il 


e be able to do juſtice to the tranſcend- 


ent qualities of this ſyſtem of order and 
conſiſtency; to that judgment in uſeful 
undertakings, that aſſiduity in improving, 
that foreſight in preventing, that regard 
for the ſubject, that thorough knowledge 


of his eondition and intereſts, thoſe atten- 
tions ta his inclinations, that character ever 


moderate, which knows opportunely how 
to ſuggeſt or command, to repreſs rather 


than puniſh, and to temper Jer with 


mercy: , 
Thus, almoſt. . the appearance of 


| authority, was exerciſed the art of overn- 


went, and” that other art of preſerving, 


which conſiſts in ſubduing the changes in- 


troduced by time, without oppoſing them 


by force, Ot yielding to them through fear. 


Incorruptible and impartial in the admin- 
iirarion civil juſtice, the Courts of Berne 
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were equally exemplary in their criminal 
juriſdiction, where they exerciſed their duty 
without rigour, delay, or reſpect of perſons. 
The ſevere laws of the Code Carolin, which 


had devolved upon Switzerland from its 
ancient ſubjection to the empire, was ſo 


much forgotten, that a ſentence of death in 
the Canton was a very extraordinary event. 
_ There were few crimes, and ſtill fewer pun- 


iſhments. All that tended to extenuate the 
offence, or reduce the penalty, had ſway 
upon the judgment: the ſlighteſt doubt on 
the fulneſs of the conviction, delayed the 
ſentence, or produced a pardon. Thus, 


more than a half of the mialefactors condemn- 


ed to public labour or impriſonment, would 


elſewhere have fuffered capital puniſhments. 


Civil Liberty, ſecure in her right, was in 


no danger, either from reaſons of ſtate, ca- 


pricious regulations, or corrupt courts of 
juſtice. Arbitrary and clandeſtine perſonal 
reſtraint was unknown. The French 
have told us of the Baſtilet of Berne. Every 


priſon may be made a Baſtile, and the Rev- 


olution has'ſhewn us, that, in the collection 
and ſacrifice of innocent priſoners; that of 
the Fauxbourg St. Antoine was not miſſed: 


but, at Berne, the priſons were uſed only 


for criminals condemned by a legal judg- 


ment, or for ſuch as were committed for 
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1 Surely ſuch a Government, in the day 
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voice raiſed againſt its defamers, and _ 

fence of its character. I have heard 1 
Handerers and diſcontented men — 
cular agents of the Government, but 
mot a ſingle one accuſe the Government it- 
delf. The people nevertheleſs were not ig- 
morant of the defects of the Conſtitution : 
Hut to their clear-fighted eyes the evil ex- 
Ated in theory, while the advantages were 
N in practice day by day. - 

This enthuſiaftic and popular opinion in 
eur of the Government, has been de- 
mounced by the French as the fuffrage f 
a blind fanaticiſm. What fanatics, good 
-God! and what Sages their enlighteners ! !! 
Let us obſerve a few traits of the character 
of that Nation which raiſed the pity of the 

Director and their ſtupid devotees. 
Proud of his ſituation, the Berneſe far- 
mer gloried in his country and its laws. 
Better informed than moſt others, it was as 
difficult to miſlead his natural reaſon as to 
ſubdue his prejudices, to intimidate him by 
- -threats/as to deceive him in reſpect to his 
Intereſts. -/ The merits of the public admin- 
zſtration were the conftant topic in every 
village-houſe: the ſagacity of thoſe people 
equalled che juſtneſs of their ſpirit and the 
calmneſs of their habits. On the approach 
of the elections, the electors weighed the 
merits or demerits of the candidates : the 
- 'reſpe for the ancient families, that pre- 
Ailection ſo natural * — of 
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ole who had led their fathers to glorious 


battles, was tran{mittes. 1 — | 


to generation. 
The countenance, gravity, and maſculine 
phyiognomy of this people, demonſtrated 
the — of their ſtrength and of 


their liberty: their rational (ubmidlinn was 


unmixed with ſervility, their pride unin- 
fected with arrogance. They were neither 
to be forced, nor bribed, with impunity. 
Nature had. tempered their phyſical and 


moral conſtitution, like the granite of the 


Alps: their inflexible: integrity yielded to 


no conſideration; violence might have 


cruſhed without ſubjugating them; the 
ſure means of rouſing their reſiſtance was 
to attack them openly; and they were ſo 


tenacious of the minuteſt of their rights, | 
that their ee once railec was, rarely 
ſuppreſſed. 


Jo govern without. any ä 


exertions, a people fo diflicult to be gov- 


erned, and who under an habitual phlegm 


concealed the ſparks of violent paſſions, 


they wanted juſt ſuch a government as their 


O06 n. I 2 well founded obedience re- 


ſulted at once from affection, experience, 


and reflection: more dependants than ſub- 
Jects, theſe republicans conſidered their 
magiſtrates as protectors, rather than as 
ſovereigns: it was the living. law which 
they revered in its organs andin its enforc- 
ers and there * 4 


d have been an end to 


t * 1 


had been ſeparuted. 


Hias: 


civil rule of the Magiſtrates. They court- 
ed popularity always with — and 
in return the people 
without meanneſs; the one did not ſtoop, 
nor did the other cringe. Before the 


Avoyer, who was ever eaſy of acceſs, the 0 


loweſt peaſant appeared with a firm atti- 


tude, a reſpedtful dehaviour, and a certain- ö 


ty ol obtaining juſtice. 


a 


ſpirit of order, of method, and rule, ſpread 


to domeſtic eſtabliſhments. ' At a Berneſe 
ant's every thing was found in its place; 
nothing n ed, Mounting omitted, noth- 


ing put off. His r houſe, his farms, 
his Efts, his tte, were models of: arrange- 
ment, neatneſs, and ſkill. His apparent 
_ -Mowneſs never ſtopped the round of his la- 

Hours, invariably marked out: if he were 

ſeldom found expeditious, he was as 
ſeldom found idle. This love of order, 
"this deep ſenſe of the rights of property, 
appeared in the minuteſt particulars: a gap 
. a' Hedge would have paſſed for an out- 
30 one ever trod out of the foo 
he led: through a field : the grounds and 
tillage protected by incloſures, were ſtill 
more ſo by the national character. They 


— a treſpaſs as they 


-dodllity the moment thoſe tuo charafters þ 


Theſe delicate — of fubordination ! 
and authority formed the ſtudy and the | 
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reſources, or a total loſy of property. 
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were circumſpect in not cad any: 
juſt, but ſcrupulous, the farmer, ho would 


not have touched a blade of graſs that be- 


d to another, would have rigorouſiy 
demanded the reſtitution of one uo ve. 


The diſereet diviſion and invitivude as 
patrimonial farms are to be placed among 


the cauſes of public proſperity. This cir- 
cumſtance had expelled that deſtructive 


diſproportion between a handful of raven- 
ous landholders and an immenſe nation of 
day labourers; it helped, for the ſame rea- 
ſon, to raiſe „ Which were as high in 
the aoantuins of Switzerland as in the vi- 
cinity of opulent capitals. - If there were 
leſs ſuperfluity, there was alſo leſs penury: 

dißrelb in country places was occaſioned by 
want of order, by idleneis, and ſometimes 
by misfortune, bow rarely by: the want = 


we were aſtoniſhed at the opulence _ a 
confiderable number of farmers,* we were 
not leſs —— to ſee cloſe to them a 
proprietors in eaſy circum- 


— The 
man that was poor — fear of the 


* Several poffeſſed from twenty to thirty thonſand pounds 
gerung; and — from two thouſand to five-thonſand. It was 
not uncommon to find yaluable prints, atlaſes, books, and mu- 
ſical inſtruments, among their furniture. ere were very few, 
even among thoſe leaſt at their eaſe, or of either ſer, who 2 
not read, Write, eypher, and exercife fome art or trade, 
ſame man was frequently an architeR, a maſon, a — _ 


upholſterer, „ a weaver. 
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extremities of want, for he might 
upon the Government, or his Community, 
for aſſiſtance: neither the rags of indi- 


—— nor Deggary , were ſuffered to caſt a 
gloom upon the fame of public felicity.* 


habitations, the decorations of which diſ- 


played the taſte and proſperity of their 


owners; or went through thoſe public 


markets, where among twenty different 


dreſſes not one ſhabby ſuit of — was 


ſeen, and whither, in carriages of ruſtic ele- f 


gance drawn by high-fed horſes, the farm- 


ers came to ſell what they had to ſpare af- |! 
ter they had ſupplied their own wants; 


—— he took a view of the rural econ- 
omy, of the rapid progreſſion of its im- 
provement, of the folds ſtocked with gi- 
gantic breeds, of the meadows watered at 


great coſt by miracles of induſtry ; or con- 


templated the people at their feſtivals or 
at their labour, under arms or in retire- 


ment, among their equals or among their 


ſuperiors; he found men Kappy with the 
inviolability of their 


* Krery pariſh, beſides its police, its officers, and its juriſdic- 
tion, had alſo its public funds, its revenues and its treaſury. No 
man without being a common burgeſs could have a ſhare in the 
management of its affairs; but he might have a ſhare in the 
public property, by ſubſcribing to it. Out of 400,000 inhabit- 
ants born in the Canton, 8000 or more, who were the children 


of foreigners, Were excluded from the privileges of common. 


* 
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perſons and property. 
free without diſquietude, and bearing on 
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their ſerene and ruſtic countenances the | 
IS conſciouſneſs of their ſecurity. 


Admirable harmony between independ· 
ence and power, between laws and man- 


ners! There was preſer ved in truſt the con - 
tract between the honour of Magiſtrates and 
the allegiance of Subjects! There lay the 


proof that the —— of the people is not 
— on political power, and that a 
paternal adminiſtration has a hundred times 
more influence upon the fate of communi- 
ties than the moſt elaborate written conſti- 3 


tution. 


Light minds have frequently blamed this 
Government for its inattention to com- 
merce; a litle reflection will exculpate it. 
Berne, being the ſeat of a State — 


upon huſbandry, and in which the poverty 


of the ſoil had — ſubdued by labour, was 
bound to give its principal attention to the 
lands of the country, which formed above 
three-fourths of the general population. It 


| was 2 rule to promote traffic, the vent of 


the productions, of agriculture, and even 
their exportation, when not inconſiſtent 
with the public wants. Simple trades, 
adapted: to the working of rough home- 
raiſed materials, were encouraged.* Num- 
bers of villages and boroughs owed their 


| opulence to this union of trades with huſ- 


1 The Canton of Berne manufactured linens, tanned hides, 
hoſiery, tapes, diſtillations, and ſome printed linens, beſides its 
lucrative trade i in i cattle, and horics, | 


2 


to 1 


bandry: but it was another rule, to * 
free from thoſe manufactories of luxury 
and foreign ſuperfluities, fit only for great 
towns and States, where there are men of 
large capitals, and which would have un- 
Hinged a country whoſe policy it was to 
increaſe hufbandmen, not mechanics and 
manufacturers. Other Cantons, leſs pru- 
dent, had ſtocked themſelves with artiſans, 
without being nearly ſo opulent as. the 
Canton of Berne. F 
This excluſion. had a viſible effect en 0 
public morals, by contributing to ſuppreſs 
all deſire of a change of ſituation, that fore- 
runner of diſorder in a community of ſim- 
ple, temperate, and laborious men. A Ber- 
neſe farmer conſidered himſelf as far ſupe- 
rior to the citizens, whom he neither eſ- 
teemed nor loved; he would not have 
condeſcended to marry his daughter to 
a burgher. Matches of that kind were 
always reflected upon as degrading. His. | 
cool and diſcreet ambition made him aſpire, 
not to change his condition, but to preſerve 
it with all the advantages it was capable of. 
He might have envied the fortune or the | 
credit of his'equal, but never the rank of || 
his ſuperior, and ſtill leſs the life of a mer- | 
chant at Bafle or Geneva. ö 
What were the conſequences of theſe Gt. 
poſitions | ? Leſs covetouſneſs, diſcontent, |; 
and illicit ambition: the hearts of men at | 
eaſe, and therefore the Republic fo; attach- : 


1 


. 


K 


ment to the laws, which ſecured the com- 
forts of a ſituation by which the poſſeſſor 
thought himſelf honoured; a ſcope for em- 
ulation proportioned to its means; activity 
and talents exerciſed without danger; ſub- 
ordination confirmed by leſs inconſtant 
manners; and inſtitutions as, unalterablx 
adhered to as cuſtom sss co nt 
Although the aſſſuence e foreigners and 
the corruption of example might have tin- 
ged the purity of the inhabitants of Switzer- 
land, they {till but ſlowly followed the fatal 
as of the corrupt manners of the world.“ 
I cannot without pain recolle& a ſcene which paſfed before: 
my eyes about a year ago. As I was returning from Zurich: 


to Berne, I fell in, at a handſome village three leagues from the 
latter place, with a rural wedding, which was at once a picture 


of the manners and. profpcrity: of the country. It was a cuſtom 


among the inhabitants who were in good circumſtances to give 
a. wedding-feaſt at ſome diſtance from home; at one of thoſe. 
better kind of inns which are to be met with in many villages. 
The bride and briqggroom with. their relations and friends ar- 
rived in two-and-twenty carriages, which. were all of a green 
colour, elegant, and as full as they could hold. After the mar- 


 riage-ceremony, the company returned from church to the inn ;; 


as they came near, the band of muſic belonging to the regiment 
of militia, in which the bridegroom happened to be a non- com- 
miſſioned officer, played ſeveral low and ſolemn. airs. Twenty- 
ſeven couple filed off in order and ſilence, their faces and gait: 
indicating reflection. The bride was not more than four-and= 
twenty years old. She was ornamented with lace, a. noſegay, 
and {till more hy her beauty; her clothes were made of. a ſu- 
perfine black ſerge, and in the faſhion of the country: her hair 
hung plaited to her heels; the height and. eaſe of her perſon, 
the delicacy ef her features, and the bloom of her complexion, 
diſtinguiſhed her in the midſt of her companions ; ſhe was the 
picture of modeſty, The bridegroom, dreſſed in his regimen- 
tals, (according to a rule ſcrupulouſly ebſerved,) was not infe- 


rior to his bride in the endowments of perſon, youth, and mod- 


eſty. The whole party were much alike in point of appearance: 
they had no ſuperfluous or ſtudied ornaments; all was rich. 
without being overloaded. | 
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Unaffected 4 pane? iety, reſpect for age, family 
1 


authority e happineſs, veneration 
for 3 cuſtoms, t ſubmiſſion of 
youth, moderation in Dna ny and fear of 
cenſure, retarded. the decline of principle 


and duty in every ſtate and condition. 


Hiſtorical impartiality will not allow me 


to omit certain ſhades which disfigure the 


picture 1 have been a anne, 
The mirth of the day was ered by a ſenſe "of religion ; 3 


and the party did not forget at e ceremony that had 
been performed at the church, 1 a ſolemn engagement had 
been contracted in the 2 of the Deity. Dances preceded 


the repaſt, which was ſuperabundant ; the firſt toaſt was to the 


State, the next to the prieſt who married the young couple, = 
_ whoſe children were d by the bride and bride 


They ſat at table a confiderable time, from which they roſe for 

the #3 but, throughout, decent gaiety, order, and ſobriety 
eva 

Leibe happy pair did not return home to their village for two 

days. The expenſes at the inn had been previouſly agreed up- 

on at fixty louis d'ors; and the pay of the muſic, alms, and 

gifts, raiſed the ſum to ſeventy-five. On expreſſing my aſton- 


- thment at this expenſe, the inn-keeper put an end to it, by in- 


forming me that the young woman was an hcirefs with 150,000 
Swiſs hvres, (near pF Aevat | ſterling,) and her huſband a farmer 
and linen-draper, poſſeſſed of a fortune at leaſt equal to hers. 
And theſe were the kind of people whom the mountebanks 
of Paris came to convince by their cannon-ſhot, that they were 
And chat the remedy for their misfortunes was to be found 
in the philoſophy of Cbenier, in the conſtitution of the year III, 
and in tribune harangues! 
In the midſt of this affecting feaſt, an Weber thought of 
the horrors of the French Revolution croſſed my mind, and caſt 
s miſt on the ſcene: ſeized with a ſecret dread, I implored the 


, 


Almighty to avert from this happy country the fcourges which 


France was ſpreading through Europe. Unavailing prayers ! 
Perhaps this young woman has been ſacrificed to brutal viola- 
tion; perhaps this happy farmer has fallen by the weapons of 


the plunderers who have enflaved his country; perhaps this 


union, which I ſaw formed at the altar under the auſpices of 
2 = fafety, i is now no more than a COMMUNION weetch= : 


1 
cuſtoms, certain antiquated rules, ſeveral 
abuſes in the election of the Sovereign Coun- 
cil, its too extenſive and daily juriſdiction, 
ſtood in need of reform. We might have 
complained of family pride, and the great 
influence which number gave to ſome Pa- 
trician houſes. Perhaps the baſe of the ariſ- 
tocracy was too confined for the increaſed 
ſuperſtructure of general wealth : the pa- 
tronage of certain offices perhaps required 
a modification, by which the claims of tal-- 
ents and induftry might have gained a due 
preponderance over birth or chance: the 
juriſdiction of the bailiffs might have been, 
more preciſely limited ; the arts and ſciences 
wanted encouragement ; the education of 
the Patrician youth was not ſufficiently ſuit- 
ed to their political conſequence ; the idle- 
neſs, imperious tone, incivility, and diſor- 
derly conduct of ſeveral of them bad siven 
ounds for cenſure. 

But the reform of moſt of theſe had for 
ſome years paft employed the attention. of 
the chief magiſtrates ; and in all bkelihood 
would have taken place, had it not been. for 
the dreadful example of France. 

It is not imperfections of this kind that 
produce inſurrections, revolutions, and the 
overthrow of ancient conſtitutions. It 
could only be a foreign eruption that could 
overwhelm a political ſociety, the nature of 
which may be thus briefly ſummed up: 

A government of confidence, — 


4 1 
from its bed „leg: in- 
ed by the . —— 
af its ſubjects: a government protected and 
ſupported by the ſole power of laws, opin- 
ion and ſentiment; whoſe regular troops 
amounted to go men, but whoſe public 
force conſiſted in a nation bred to arms from 
their infancy, and armed by the ſovereign 
power; embodied, diſciplined, free, and 
Warlike, who, at the very firſt pee pof ty- 
ranny,wouldin four-and-twenty ds have 
annihilated the authority that had been fo 
imprudent as to nen an inclination to 
n 

If any foreign power nad a khr bk 
come the cenſor of ſuch a government, the 
arbiter of fuch a magiſtracy, the avenger of 
ſuch a people, was the French Republic that 
power ? Was it that parcel of revolutiona- 
ry-law-makers, who have deſtroyed more 
men — — the ſword, by fire; famine, on ſcaf- 

folds, by wretchednets, anguiſh, by heaping 

their victims one upon another in dungeons, 
than there are words in their innumerable 
ws, than any attention can fix, any mem. 
ory retain, and the very reading of which 
would be the work of a whole life ? !!! 
The other States of Switzerland were 
diſting niſhed from that of Berne by leſs fa. 
vourable characteriſtica : the eye was ſtruck 


with the difference, on leaving the Canton. 


The variety of the political conſtitutions 
ſometimes gave riſe to different maxims of 
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a, bad 
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to the country inhabitants. 


gaſle, civil liberty, under forms in appear- 
agance more popular, was in fact more op- 
preſſed, by excluſive rights in favour of the 


T 2s 0 


adminiſtration, and privileges burdenſome 


In the com- 
mercial ariſtocracies, ſuch as Zurich and 


burgeſſes of the capital, in the exerciſe of 
arts and trades, and by monopolies in the 
ſale of proviſions and manufactures, The 
nearer theſe: governments approached to 
democracy, the Jeſs was — found in 


them of diſintereſtedneſs and equity; the 


ſpirit of trade ſtifled the liberality of prin- 
ciples and ſentiments congenial to ariſtocra- 
cies of military origin. In driving away, 
or humbling the nobility, the citizens, 
grown rich, had retained their abuſes and 


exceeded their prerogatives. An excluſion 


from offices of State was a matter of indit- 
ference to the farmer; but he wondered 


_ why the merchant ſhould boaſt public lib- 


erty, while he was deprived of — fell. 
ing a yard of cloth as he pleaſed. . It was 
certainly of little conſequence to him 
— the municipal ariſtocracy belonged 
to the whole corporation, or to à certain 
number of families; but he had reaſon to 

complain that they abuſed their ſovereign- 


ty in fettering the free uſe of his induſtry 


and property. 


Theſe municipal reſtraints were not al- 
lowed in the more ariſtocratical Cantons. 


Other defects were obſervable. In one, too 
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an inclination to oligarchy ; in anoth- 
er; too little control over the officers of 
the government; a third was not free from 
_ ampertfection in the adminiſtration of jul. 


tice: but if all was not right, all was rap- 
to be ſo: the inconveniences 
been no obſtacle either to 
very ſenſible increaſe of oenkaladiba; or to 
progreſs in huſban 
ſort of induſtry, or to 
What country was 


idly tendin 
and abuſes - 


— aſtoniſhing p 


the 


of ev 
welfare. 


ever dearer to its inhabitants? What 


ple had more reaſon to dread innovations? 
What madneſs could have driven them to 
abandon to the hazards of a revolution 
thoſe inviolable inheritances, thoſe proper- 
ties ſecured from the fiſcal ſcourge, thoſe 
domeſtic — — thoſe flouriſhing 
nd. 4 
„We ſhall now. relate * 
2 vy what attempts, the French Directory have 
ſucceeded, not in drawing this unhappy na- 
tion into a ſimilar folly, but in 
their reſiſtance, in co 
criſice 3 — — on. . on 
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CHAP. IL 


Fi inf Eras of the French Revolution in Swit- 
 zerland. Conduct of the Cantons prom 17 39 
10 1792. | 


FROM its very . the French Revo- 


_ mation threatened to ſhake the foundations 
of all ſociety. The fanaticiſm of philoſo- 


phy, the exiſtence and danger of which 
Frederic the Great had remarked to Voltaire, 


was confederated with all the paſſions of a 


corrupt empire, to convert into a ſpring of 
univerſal ſubverſion, the unparalleled dirt 
cumſtance of calling the nation to found 
quietly its liberty. Leaders without expe- 
rience, without. genius, and without char- 
ater, thought themſelves equal to direct 
this event, by reſting it upon opinions, 


which they called principles. Till their time 


the people had been guided by ſentiment ; 


they flattered themſelves to govern them by 
ideas, and excited their paſſions by  cor- 


_ rupting their minds and their conſciences. 


Blending the ſilly enthuſiaſm of the leaders 


of a ſect with the ſhallowneſs of the leaders 
of a party, they found themſelves perpetu- 


ally hurried away by the impulſe of their 
doctrines, and novices fettered to the ex- 
travagances of their firſt axioms. 

In conſequence of their zeal and their 


theory, not content with giving a new or- 
ganization to twenty-five millions of men, 


X38 3 
they extended their generoſity to the whole 
human race, and from the conqueſt of a 
popular and defenceleſs king, they imagin- 
ed they might proceed to that of the uni- 
r „ . 
Their arrogance was puniſhed : theſe 
ſcholars of infurrection were very ſoon 
hurled from the throne on whick they had 
ſeated themſelves ; but their dogmas and 
their fanaticiſm, infecting more expert rev- 
olutioniſts, prepared the way for a ſyſtem- 
atic overthrow of all governments. The 
chimeras of their political ſcheme were of 
little importance to the foreigner. No 
happy and well- governed nation would, of 
their own accord, have thought of barter- 
Ing their real liberty for the phantom of 
their ſovereignty ; but they went fo far as 
to pretend that it was falſe that Nature 
had laviſhed on men a diverſity of gifts, 
characters, talents, knowledge, inclinations, 
and conſequently of conditions. Accord- 
ingly they decreed equality, and ordered 
the populace to feize it by force. Thus 
aboliſhing all diſtinction between different 
ſpecies, immolating political on the tomb 
of moral fubordination, deſtroying one af- 
ter another all the original works of ſocial 
order, their inſolent preſumption preſcribed 
to all States, indiſcriminately, the imitation 
of theſe fingularities ; placing them under 
the double protection of their authority 
and of their logic. Their means of achieve- 
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ment correſponding with their doctrine, 
they tranſmuted force into right, vice into 
virtue, popular violence into public juſtice, 
and tempted by their ſucceſs, more than 
by their examples or their theorems, the 
morality of the people of all countries. 
At firſt | the ſparks of this conflagration 
fell feebly on Switzerland. Some ſuperior 
minds diſcerned its tendency, and foreſaw 
its ravages ; but the vulgar of all condi- 
tions, infatuated with the errors of the 
times, miſtook. fabricators of innovations 
for founders of conſtitutions, their loquaci- 
ty for ſenſe, their abuſe for a tranſport of 
enthuſiaſm, and their paſſions for the love 
of liberty. The maſs of the people ſhewed 
more aſtoniſhment than emulation ; every 
one conſidered this cataſtrophe as an attempt 
confined to France. However, diſputes 
were very ſoon the conſequence of the ar- 
rival of the firſt Emigrants ; thoſe Refugees 
were not aware that it was impoſlible to 
make Republicans look upon the whole of 
the changes that were taking place at Paris 
with the ſame eye with which they were 
ſeen at Verſailles. Growing out of hu- 
mour with the victims, they became cool 
to the intereſts of their cauſe ; a decline of 
hoſpitality ſucceeded, and this concourſe 
of foreigners put the queſtions of the times 
into the mouths of the natives. 
Until 1790, however, nobody thought 
of applying the grand deſigns of the French 
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nation to the Helvetic people. There was 
not the ſlighteſt appearance of diſorder or 
diſcontent ; but the ſpirit of making proſe- 


lytes adopted by the innovators of Paris, 
their appeals againſt all hereditary diſtinc- 
tion, their activity every where in ſtirring 
up popular ambition, awakened hopes in 
the minds of ſome obſcure malecontents. 

The State of Berne, ariſtocratic, contigu- 
ous to France, and in a part of which the 
French language- was ſpoken, became the 
firſt avenue of revolutionary communica- 
tions. Plans were laid, and correſponden- 
cies eſtabliſhed between ſome Burgeſſes of 
the Pays deVaud and a Swiſs Club inſtituted 
at Paris under the auſpices of the Conſtitu- 
ent Aſſembly, principally compoſed of per- 
ſons baniſhed from the Canton of Fribourg 
eighteen years ago, at the termination of 
an unhappy revolt. Some clandeſtine li- 
bels, ſome ſeditious practices, and uſeleſs at- 
tempts to corrupt the country people, were 
Preludes to greater deſigns. 

The Government watched without curb- 
ing them: its ſuſpicion had not riſen to fear: 
to make examples they waited for proofs, 
and with theſe the petulance of thoſe petty 

conſpirators ſoon furniſhed them. 

At this time, the Con/titutional Club (cal- 
led of 1789) beſtowed its attention on the 
ſocial art, 4 is to ſay, the art of deſtroying 
every thing, 1 in order to leave Revolution- 


ary * miſtreſs of the ruins of * 


679 
world. This headſtrong and pedantic ſo- 
ciety delivered their oracles in a harren pa- 
per, where the facredueſs of inſurrections 
was demonſtrated by a comic poet of the 
name of Grouvelle, formerly one of the 
ſecretaries to the Prince of Conde, after- 
wards ſecretary to the Executive Council 
when Louis XVI. was executed, and now 
the Directory's miniſter in Denmark. This 
ſpouting aſſociation received information 
from the Helvetic Club, and ſent them ſome 
in return :“ but the Jacobin Club, which 
entirely fuperfeded that of 2789, became 
a more effectual ſupport. Communications 
were opened between the Society at Dijon, 
and the malecontents of the Pays de Vaud. 
Some troubles broke out in Lower Valis, 
which were imputed to a French Agent, 
who was taken up and driven from Swit- 
zerland. _- 2305 plolat 

About this period, a dow fellow of an ad- 
vocate of the Pays de Vaud, promoted to 
the office of private tutor to the Grand 
Dukes of Ruſſia, and who ſhall recur in 
the courſe of this work, fabricated a wri- 
ting at Peterſburg which he printed in Al- 
face, and which diſcloſed the views of his 
accomplices. In this diſſertation, replete 

* 'There appeared time a „ laid to have | 
made m the bots 730 by Mr. — which — 
of revolutionizing Switzerland was manifeſfed; but that pre» 


| tended ſpeech was the work of Count d Antraigues ; as was alfo 
the report upon Neutral Powers, falſely aſcribed to St. Fuft; and 
a feigned converſation between an Auſtrian General and a 
Commiſſary-General of the French army in Bavaria. 
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with „ulgar ſtories and hiſtorical falſities, 
the author, whoſe name was La Harpe, tra- 


ced the plan of a Repreſentative Conven- 


tion for the 4 s de Vaud. This fire-· brand 
was immediately extinguiſhed, but its diſ- 
ſeminators, encouraged by the moderation 


of the Government, and by the protection 


which France afforded to the ſeditious of 

all countries, continued their plots. 
To expect any ſucceſs from theſe it was 

neceſſary to ſeduce the country, to which 


they were not able to offer the bait, either 


of church revenues to plunder, poll-tax and 
falt-exciſe to 'annul, or tax-gatherers to. 
turn out ; they therefore had recourſe to 
the tithes and feodal ſervices, for the ſprings 
of inſurrection. Some pariſhes of the Pays 
de Vaud refuſed to 1 certain duties, and 
cavilled at all. 

The prudence of the Government diſpel- 
led this ſtorm the moment it rofe. A ſu- 
perior magiſtrate,“ as praiſe-worthy for his 
private as for his public virtues, haſtened 
to the ſpot : he called upon the people to. 
ſend him an account of their grievances, 
and the grounds of their complaints: he 
liſtened to all they had to fay, pardoned 
miſdemeanors, reconciled equity and juſ- 
tice, and returned to Berne, after having 
fatisfied the reaſon of honeſt men, miſled 
for a moment by deſigning fanatics. 

This ſtep confirmed the confidence of 


.» M. De Muralt, Chief 1 
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the | people in the adminiſtration : all pre- 


tended claims, all idea of change, was ban- 


iſhed from the country, and their unſhaken 
attachment to the Government has ſurviv- 
ed even the deſtruction of the Republic. 

Confined to the filly brains of ſome at- 
tornies, and reſtleſs loungers of the fmalt 
towns in the Pays de Vaud, theſe infurrec- 


_ tion-vagaries had not reached the German 
party, who formed four-fifths of the Canton 
of Berne: the reſt of Switzerland remained 
uncontaminated. There was no State in 


Europe ſo ſecure from the contagion of 


French principles; every thing was an an- 


tidote to this peſtilence: the ſlow and 
phlegmatic character of the inhabitants, 
their rooted and powerful habits, the expe- 
rience of a government adapted to their 
diſpoſitions, and, in fine, the ſoundneſs of 
theirjudgment, which guarded them againſt 
the ſeductions of the pen and of the 
tongue. In the Roman Catholic Cantons 
the Revolution was an object of horror, in 

the Proteſtant Cantons ſimply an object of 
curioſity. 1 os a 

We have obſerved that the infection had 
ſpread only to certain towns in the Pays de 
Vaud. Fortunately thoſe boroughs (Lau- 
{anne excepted) were little more than villa- 


ges of the larger kind in England. Though 


they contained ſome thouſands of ſouls, they 


had ſcarcely any populace, and few of thoſe 
workſhops crowded by turbulent work- 
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men, who have no country, and are always 
ready to ſeek reſources in diſorder. They 
contained a mixture of huſbandmen and 
merchants, and had no influence upon the 
country, nor any individual ofſufficient con- 
ſequence to make himſelf feared or re- 
- The Nobility, generally enlightened and 
faithful, _— madmiflible to the Sover- 
eign Council of Berne,looked to theGovern- 
ment for protection, and perſevered in their 
HJoyalty. The Clergy wiſhed for more eaſe 
and conſideration, but far the greater part 
of its members thought as the Nobility did. 
The Peaſants were unanimous againſt the 
innovators. The circle of theſe therefore 
_ was confined to ſome idle Burgeſſes, a ſcore 
of Attornies whoſe only talent conſiſted in 
fomenting and protracting law-ſuits, a ſmall 
number of Merchants who had taken it ill 
that the Senators of Berne ſhould fell muſ- 
ins and linens, and who thought they were 
themſelves capable of ruling the State; and, 
_ hiktly, to ſome inexperi youth ruined 
by the philoſophy of Paris or of the Uni- 
verſity of Gottingen, who believed them- 
elves to be men of letters becauſe they had, 
taught ſome Ruſhans or ſome Engliſhmen: 
the chalef& of the Pays de Vaud. In this miſ- 
erable aflemblage of revolutionary apes, 
there was not a ſpark of energy, not a ſhad- 
ow of talent, no capacity for buſineſs, no 
information, hardly any paſſions but the 
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fooliſh vanity of riſing from the nothing to 
which nature, much more than the conſti- 
tution, had doomed them. 

- This ſketch accounts for the original in- 
difference of the Government for them, and 
the contempt of the people for ſuch reform- 
ers. But behind the ſkreen of this con- 
temptibility, their machinations, their cor- 
reſpondence with the Jacobins of France, 

n to unfold. They turned their hope 
towards the Conſtituent Aſſembly, who 
were receiving at their bar banditti and male- 
factors, that from every part of Europe haſ- 
tened to complain to them of their ſuperi- 
ors. At length, on the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. being taken at Varennes, and dragged 
back a captive to his palace, by thoſe whom 
his magnanimity had called to the legiſlative 
honours, the caballers of the Pays de Vaud 
brokeout. Drunk with joy,and with wine, 
they celebrated that event in a full meeting: 
their Bacchanalian riots were ſignalized by 
the moſt daring acts of ſedition, impreca- 
tions, ſongs againſt the Government, and 
all the riot to be expected of intemperate 
Revolutioniſts. More than half of the 
gueſts were taken for dupes, and hurried 
on, without ſuſpecting themſelves, by the 
impulſion of the leaders. 

Scandalized at. this outrage, moſt of the 
 Communes voted addreſſes of fidelity to the 
Government, who, in order to prevent the 
repetition or progreſs of the diſorder, diſ- 
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played their ſtrength and authority. Af 
| —— of the public diſpoſition, they ordęred 
a ſmall body of militia to Lauſanne, which 
was Joined by the militia of the Pays de Vaud 
itfelt. This preparation ſerved, as was 
meant, to intimidate, not to. attack the cul- 
prits, who were left by themſelves in the 
midſt of the whole ws According to 
the ancient cuſtoms in caſes of high treaſon, 
a Supreme Court was erected to inquire 
into the crime; and, after a laborious pro- 
ceeding, five or ſix of the ringleaders were 
ſentenced to a ſhort impriſonment, and 
nearly the ſame number were baniſhed for 
a limit time. The principal leader, who 
betook himſelf to flight, Was the only one 
condemned, for contempt of court, to be 
beheaded.* Even the greater part of theſe 
ſentences were in the end remitted by the 
clemency of the Executive Power: in fax 
months two of the priſoners were releaſed, 
and the confinement of moſt of the others 
was ſhortened, The awe of ſeverity is here 
felt without its rigour. 

It was, nevertheleſs, this mild puniſh- 
ment of crimes committed againſt the 
State, this judicial and legal at, by which 
not a drop of blood was ſhed, which the rev- 


His name was La Harpe des Utins. He was a man of no 
mind whatever. He had been in the Dutch ſervice which he 
quitted, and not 'being able to acquire any importance in his 
own country by ſetting up for a demagogue, he entered into a 
battahon of national guards in France, and at his death was a 


„ in che army of Italy. 
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olutionary ſcribblers compared to the ter. 
roriſin of Robeſpierre. And does fuch an ac- 
euſation come from Republicans who, for 
eight years paſt, have been afſaſtinating or 
arbitrarily tranſporting whole claſſes of cit- 
izens ? who have conſumed ſeveral millions 
of confiſcated property, and who ſupport 
their abhorred exiſtence only by a period- 
ical renewal of rapine and profcription ? 

The incident of the Pays de Vaud, as 
a ſpecimen of the national pulſe, proves 
how deep the roots of public order had 
ſhot. The diſturbers of the peace were 
alarmed, and feigned amendment, their 
credulous adherents were undecerved, the 
Government reſumed its fecurity, all Swit- 
zerland was calm, and the poffibility of a 
Revolution from within was given up as 
a chimerical idea, even by the moſt ſanguine 
of the ill-difpoſed. | _ 

But a cauſe always in motion never ceaſed 
to conſpire againſt the tranquillity of every 
ſtate. Saved from the poiſon of French 
opinions and the enterprizes of their proſe- 
lytes, Switzerland had ſtill to defend herſelf 
againſt the new power which thoſe opinions 
had erected upon the ruin of the ancient 
Monarchy. To the firſt Convention, which 
with its laſt ſigh regretted, not the evil it 
had done, but that which its example. and 
its code were about to do, ſucceeded a Le- 
giflature which promptly threw off the ob- 

bgation of alliances and of public treaties, 
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and cited the Powers before its Tribunal. 
Its exiſtence was marked by a ſeries of out- 
rages againſt the Swiſs. Day after day the 
ſtipulations of the Helvetic Body were in- 
fringed. The diſcipline of its Regiments 
in the ſervice of France withſtood all the 
attacks of the corrupters, who, after diſſolv- 
ing the French army, were exaſperated to 
find that their licentiouſneſs, debauchery, 
and plunder, could not ſeduce thirteen 
' thouſand Swiſs, whoſe conduct preſented 
the unuſual view of a ſtrid ſubordination 
in the midſt of general diſorder. Vain 
were the attempts made at different times 
to break in upon their regulations, and to 
diſturb the proceedings of their courts-mar- 
tial. In ſpite of Revolutionary frenzies, 


the ringleaders of the mercenary revolt of 


the regiment of Chateauvieusx at Nancy had 
been puniſhed, ſome capitally, others by be- 
ing ſent to the gallies. This example, de- 
manded by the Swiſs regiments in general, 
was, a year after, made a pretence, by the 
Republican party and their accomplices in 
the Legiſlative Aſſembly, for inſulting the 
Helvetic Body, and for wreſting from its 
military judges all their authority. Forty 
malefactors, aſſaſſins of their plundered ot- 
ficers, of the brave Deſilles and National 
Guards of Lorraine, abhorred by their 
country and fellow-ſoldiers, were ſuffered 
to leave the gallies at Breſt, to be preſented 
at the bar of the Legiſlative Body .by the 
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ſame comedian who afterwards proclaim ed 
the Republic and decimated Lyons, and to 
receive from a gang of madmen, ſet up as 
repreſentatives of the people, the honours f 
the fitting, and thoſe of a public triumph. 

A few weeks before, the Berneſe regiment. 
of Ernſt, whoſe ſervices and fidelity awed 
the Jacobins of Provence, had been ſur- 
rounded in their barracks at Aix by the ruf - 
fians of Marſeilles and Avignon, abandoned 
by the people in power, betrayed by an art- 
ful villain,“ diſarmed and pillaged. The 
ſame fate befel the Zurich regiment of 
Steiner, then at Lyons, which received orders 
to march into the South of France, at noon, 
after the battalions had been ſeparated, a 
ſeparation againſt which the 27 5 Col- 
onel Count de Se. Gratien and the Officers, 
in a body, proteſted with firmneſs. From 
one extremity of France to the other, theſe 
cxemplary-corps, moleſted, denounced, in- 
fulted by the Jacobins, found no protec- 
tion but in their courage and patience. As 
| they gave no encouragement. to ſeduction, 
as they reſpected their officers, as they at- 
tended no debating. ſocieties,and never gat 
drunk with the patriots, they were general- 
ly treated as Ariftocrats. 1 

The Cantons did not remain indifferent 
to the affronts heaped upon troops ſo high- 


Puget Barbantane, Commandant at Aix. This wretch, who 
was afterwards a General of Terroriſts, was the' accomplice of 
the Marſcillois, and gave no aſſiſtance td the N of Braff, | 
but adviſed them 9 down. 3 . Fa 
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ly worthy of praiſe, or to the dangers that 
' ſurrounded them. Zurich ordered its reg- 
1ment not to leave Lyons, and ſent a com- 
plaint to the King. Berne recalled the reg- 
iment of Ern/t'to Switzerland, and notified: 
this reſolution to his Majeſty in a letter re- 
plete with dignity, in which they thus ad- 
dreſſed that Monarch: We will not af- 
flict your heart, Sire, by the particulars of 
the perfidy and atrocity which have cha- 
racterized the event at Aix. In an open 
war againſt the declared enemies of your 
Maj eſty, the regiment of Ern/t would have 
Toft their lives ſooner than their arms. The 
Honour of the regiment, and the protection 
we owe it, oblige us to recal it from a 
country where the treaties, on the faith of 
which it was ent, are violated with 1 * 
"This ſtep affected only the king, who 
Was grieved at thoſe enormities which he 

had not the power to prevent, and who was 
impreſſed with an hereditary affection for 
the Swiſs. The Leg giſlature, who were only 
ſeeking enemies, laughed at the 7 
of Berne; the Mini ers, placi n their 
honour in cringing to the Jacubins, felt lit- 
tle for the inſuſted honour of others, and 
ſaw in the noble reſolution of the Berneſe 
nothing more than a ſit of ill humour, which 
they thought to diſpel by 227 ueryeea ex- 
preſſions and atonements . 


* The miniſtry was · then compoſed of Betand, Clavizre, pu- 
mourier, Serpan, La Ce, and Durantbon. | 
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Their levity never ſuffered them to ſuſ- 
pect what an impreſſion had been made on 
all ranks and conditions in Switzerland by 
this inſolent contempt of their country, 
theſe violations of the right of nations, of 
| hoſpitality, of ſtipulations, of public faith. 
M. Barthelemi, who immediately after came 
to reſide in Switzerland as ambaſſador from 
France, can teſtify the national reſentment, 
the effects of which fell upon himſelf. 

It is, perhaps, no paradox to ſay, that it 
was an unfortunate ſtar for the Helvetic 
Body, that ruled the choice of this gentle- 
man for envoy. He had juſt refuſed the 
appointment of miniſter for forcign affairs, 
and hoped, in his embaily to Switzerland, 
to find a harbour againſt the ſtorms of the 
revolution. In naming him, the King was 
guided by a perſonal regard, by his attach- 
ment to the Cantons, and by the merited 
conſideration which M. Barth#lemi had ob- 
tained, as well in France as in foreign coun- 
tries. Nobody poſſeſſed in a higher degree 
the character fit for his ſituation, or quali- 
ties more ſuited to the country and to ex- 
iſting circumſtances. His very faults pro- 
moted his ſucceſs; for leſs temperate hab- 
its, and a conduct leſs eaſy, would have 
completed the alienation of the Swiſfſs. 

Coldly received, obliged to give up his 


reſidence at Soleure and remain at Baden, 


he bore without ſpleen this painful ſitu- 
tion, which was made ſtill worſe by the ca- 
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taſthvptic of the 10th of Auguſt, 1792. His 
mildneſs, moderation, and retirement, in- 
ſenſibly diſarmed diſtruſt: he compelled 
general eſteem, forced praiſes from his en- 
emies, and by diſcretion and ſkill removed 
the thorns that were ſown in his way. 
Many of the Swiſs deteſted the French am- 
baſſador ; but all reſpected M. Barthelemi. 
It doubtleſs required great merit to atone, . 


in the _ of a nation impreſſed with prin- 


ciples of allegiance, for the weakneſs with 
which M. Barthelemi, the miniſter of Louis 
XVI. funk into a public agent of the aſſaſ- 
fins of that Monarch, to whom he was 


bound by intereſt and gratitude. 


Amid the changes and ſtorms of a fiery 


Government, which never negociates with- 


out inſulting, the conduct of this miniſter 


remained in variable. He ſoftened the vir- 
ulence of its inſtructions, warded the blows 
aimed by the tyrants of Paris againſt the 
Cantons, endeavoured by his reports to 
calm the frantic agitation of the French 
rulers, and to ſecure peace to this nation, 
now become his country and aſylum. En- 
gaging to all, open to every application, diſ- 
creet in his opinions, and making much of 
the French party without offending their 
opponents, he reconciled the ſad duties of 
his office with thoſe of juſtice, and with 
the feelings of his heart. Conſtantly beſet 
by the retinue with which his Government 
had ſurrounded him, and who were more 
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ſpies upon him than his oflicers, he at leaſt | 
prevented their execrable adminiſtration 
from rao ap harmony. He anſwered 
all complaints, ſometimes redreſſed injuries, 
and grieved for thoſe he could not prevent, 
never concealing his indignation at them. 
Though ſuch a man was little ſuited to 
that ſucceſſion of unruly miſcreants, who 
were ſnatching the government of France 
out of each other's hands, he was kept in 
Switzerland as long as it was requiſite to 
lull the inhabitants in neutrality. He was 
more than once on the eve of being diſmiſ- 
ſed, and conſequently of mounting the ſcaf. 
fold; yet his timid cixcumfpection would: 
now and then give way to the overflowing 
of his affection, to interceſſions that exaſ 
perated his maſters, and to commiſeration 
for that crowd of victims, which were mul- 
tiphed wherever French intrigues or Fren 
arms could gain an aſcendenq q. 
He had 2 ill to turn to advantage 
the ſpirit of party and internal rivalry, 
which exiſted in certain ſenates of Switzer- 
land, as well as the jealouſies among ſome 
of the Cantons. He rekindled the embers 
of the old enmity againſt the Houſe of Auf. 
tria; perſuaded a number of the magiſ- 
trates that the war was of a fimilar nature 
to preceding wars, and that it was their 
intereſt not ta deſtroy the balance between 
the Emperor and France. Moſt of the 
States were nd over to that ſyſtem z 
"© h 
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they aw the government of France in the 
perſon of M. Barthelemi, the revolution in 
his cabinet at Baſle, and their perfect ſecu- 
rity in his integrity. This enthuſiaſm ex- 
cluded all forelight. By conſidering this 
tranſient, and in fact devoted, * as 
their guardian angel, the Swiſs forgot that 
they were to be their 'own protectors. It 
was by keeping up this implicit faith that 
M. Barthelemi, with upright intentions, led 

on the Helvetic Body to their deſtruction, 
by making them neglect every other ſafe- 
guard but his, every other means of preſ- 

ervation but an unlimited condeſcenſion to 

the caprices of the French Government. 
A few weeks after his arrival in Swit- 
er M. Barthelemi received from M. 
Dumourier, who was for a ſhort time miniſ- 
ter for foreign affairs, fecret inſtructions, 
and a letter Hor the Government of- Berne. 
No outſet was ever more awkward: Du- 
mourier, with the ſpruce ſtyle peculiar: to 
himſelf, requeſted Berne to forget the 
ſhameful inſult that had been received 
by the regiment of Ernſt. The hiſtory 
of Switzerland,” ſays he to thoſe grave re- 
_ -publicans, © forms with ſimilar incidents. 
The ariſtocracy of the officers had given 

_ offence to patriotiſm. 'The.regiment ſhall 

be redreſſed; and the commander fhall 
have a compenſation. I invite the Canton 
to return to calmer ideas. There ſhould be 
a Diet to ſettle the difficulties: the intereſts 
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of nations would be better explained = it, 
thoſe intereſts fo often forgotten. | 
When he wrote this revolutionary non- 
ſenſe, Dumourier had probably the red cap 
{tilt upon his head. He ordered M. Bar- 
thelemi to return to Soleure, where he would 
not be received: he.exhorted-him' to keep 
the Cantons upon their guard againſt the 
influence of Berne and Zurich, and to per- 
ſuade them that war, if Switzerland were 
ſuccefsful, would precipitate the Helvetic 
Body under the dominion of its principal 
members. Theſe counſels concluded by in- 
forming the ambaſſador, that he Was to be 
allowed an extraordinary ſalary of a Hun. 
dred thoufand crowns, not for. the umuorthy 
purpoſe of corruption, far beneath a freenation, 
. to maintain his dignity in à ſuirablè manner. 

This parade and theſe inſtructions were 
to no purpoſe; Berne Perſiſted: M. de 
: Watteville, commander of the regiment" of 
Ernft, rejected all compen/ation-; the colonel, 
M. d' Ernft, refuſed the order of Military 
Merit; the corps itſelf was not redrefſed, 
but returned in the month of June to the 
Canton, where its arrival ſpread through 
every mind the ſentiment of indignation 
with which it had quitted France. 

Notwithſtanding theſe diſpoſitions in the | 
people, and the force they might have/given 
to the defire of national vengeance, the gov- 
ernment of Berne endeavoured rather to 
calm them. Two months before, a new 


ſcene had opened at b Paris; and brought 
with it new dangers to the Fee 
States. 4 ; 
Weary of provoking foreign powers 
without effect, the legiſlature, under the 
dominion of the Girondiſts, had juſt de- 
clared war againſt the Emperor, and were 
preparing to proſcribe all crowned heads. 
That of 5 XVI. and the fall of his con- 
ſtitutional throne were to open their way 
to univerſal revolution. In order to at- 
tack, ſtrip, and murder that innocent Mon- 
arch with the leaſt riſk, they deprived him 
of the defence which the 1 new laws had 
given him. It was y alſo to get rid 
of the Swiſz guards, who were ordered to 
remove their quarters preparatory to their 
being finally diſbanded. The officers: of 
the regiment, authorized by their Sover- 
gave a determined oppoſition to this 
« meaſure; but this reſiſtance could not be 
of long duration: every one ſaw that this 
regiment of heroes would be infallibly ſa- 
criſiced; ſeveral of their oſſicers — 
to me, at the time, that * ſhould never 
leave Paris alive. 
This juſt foreboding was, alas l too little 
felt in = Cantons. Although incenſed 
at theſe repeated hoſtilities of the Legiſla- 
ture,and by the contempt with which their 
Tepreſentations were treated, they ſtill per- 
| fevered--in- the, reſolution of maintaining 
Pence. 3 Diet determined upon 


and declared their neutrality in the month 
of May, 1792. Many powerful conſidera- 
tions overcame reſentment; and among 
thoſe I number the perſonal and repeated 
entreaties of Louis XVI. to preſerve: to 
France an ally, and to ſpare Switzerland a 
pture, the conſequences of which could 
not be calculated.* ; 
This reſolution of neutrality was con- 
| firmed in the month of September tollow- 
ing, notwithſtanding the events that had 
taken place in the intervening time. The 
crimes of the 1otly of Augult had thrown . 
_all Switzerland into mourning. Six hut 
dred and fourteen Swiſs guards murdered 
for defending the king and the law ; their 
major dying under the axe of an execu- 
tioner ; twenty-four officers maſſacred with 
as little regard to ſhame as to pity, and 
pieces of their fleſh paraded through that 
horrible capital, amidſt the ſtreams of blood 
which phileſophy there cauſed to flow; the 
broken remains of this heroic corps forced 
into almoſt impenetrable retreats to eſcape 
the aſſaſſins, their properties pillaged, made 
the reward of their murderers, and the very 
name of Swiſs become a decree of proſcrip- 
tion ; the feeble remnant of thoſe warriors 
* I have ſeen the proofs of this aſſertion, and I invite thoſe 
who are in poſſeſſion of then to publiſh them, if their 7 4 
at preſent will permit it. Louis XVI, had only to wiſh 
have rouſed a great part of Switzetland, but he preferred ſo- 
liciting privately their neutrality. This is the monarch who 


2 gang of villains de voted to death for having. excited war,which 
. they themſelves contrived and declared, in ite of bim. 
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whom even ſavage nations would have re- 


ſpected for the valour with which they had 


devoted themſelves, and to whom poſterity 
will erect altars, paſſing through a thou- 
ſand dangers, arriving naked, diſguiſed, and 
disfigured, on the frontiers of their coun- 
try; the fight of theſe unfortunate men 


coming to implore protection from their 


fellow-citizens, their recitals, the cries of 


their expiring comrades which reſounded 


through all the vallies of Switzerland; 
ſifteen hundred families doomed to weep 


for them, the curſes of the old, the fury of 
the young, public ſolemn mournings ap- 


pointed in the churches for the victims of 


that execrable 1 oth of Auguſt, all made ven- 


geance popular, all called loudly to arms: 
the eyes of Europe were ſixed with atten- 
tion upon this country, where the idea of 
the revolution was ever after aſſociated 
with images of horror and dreadful recol- 
. 0 
Two centuries before, 50, ooo Swiſs 
would have marched without heſitation to 
that bleeding and unſheltered frontier, and 


fixed à ſecond time their ſtandard on the 
walls of . but circumſtances, men, 


and times, all were changed. 
Reflection interpoſed to allay the public 


| * the firſt inreſſions were made 


evaporate ; the ſecret partizans and em- 


iſſaries of France laboured to counteract 


. 
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lay the wound open afreſh. After exhauſt- 
ing the vileſt means to corrupt the Swiſs . 
regiments in the ſervice of France and to 
ſeduce their men, Briſſot, by an harſh re- 
port, cauſed them to be px out of the 
kingdom, in defiance of their ſtipulations, 
without condeſcending to fettle their re- 
treat with their reſpective Cantons, with- 
out giving them previous notice,or ſecuring 
for thoſe corps any compenſation for 10 . 
unexpectedly diſmiſſed. Ten thouſand 
ficers and ſoldiers, in recompenſe for their 
honourable ſervices and the blood of their 
anceſtors, were ſuddenly reduced, from a 
certain eſtabliſhment ſecured by treaties, 
to ruin, which the French Republic com- 
pleted by ſtopping the arrears and pay that 
were due to them. On the return of theſe 
regiments, the Cantons, through economy, 
allowed them to break up and diſperſe, 
thus loſing an invaluable ſuccour from the 
deceitful hope of its remaining unneceſſary. 
Berne alone kept 1 Us regi ment, that of E me; 
together. 

I! be fyſtem of neutrality: adopted by the 
Helvetic Body under ſuch circumſtances, 
aſtoniſhed all Europe, and brou ght blame, 
inconſiderately, on Switzerland. Few fo- 
reigners haye dived into the cauſes which 
concurred to produce this reſolution : 
cauſes that have ſince had ſo woful an ef. 
fect on the fate of Switzerland, that wemuſt 
not omit here to trace their veltige and af 


TR 
certain their nature. From this inquiry it 
will appear, that if very ſtrong and inſur- 
mountable morives juſtified the adoption of 
the neutrality in 1792, nothing can excuſe 
the lethargic ſecurity into which it plunged 
the Cantons, their unconquerable indiffer- 
ence in the midſt of a perpetual fluctuation 
of critical circumſtances, and the total neg- 
lect of providing againſt the conſequences 
that might attend an unarmed neutrality. 
It was a ſtrange miſtake among foreign- 
ers, to conſider Switzerland in the ſame 
point of view which it preſented two or 
three centuries ago: poor, ſcarcely eſtabliſh. 
ed, without cultivation, without arts, una- 
voidably entangled in the quarrels of its 
neighbours, making of war a reſource and a 
trade, having the manners of a nation en- 
tirely and for ever under arms: Now, a 
people of peaceful proprietors, laborious 
huſbandmen, rural economiſts, called upon 
by a ſoil generally ungrateful for unremitted 
care and daily pains; preſerving, it is true, 
the martial ſpirit of their anceſtors, but 
without reſtleſsneſs and perturbation; ready 
to fight in their own defence, but diveſted 
of all the paſſions, all the incentives which, 
in old times, uſed to carry them to fight 
tor ſtrangers, 
The effects of this alteration conſpired 
with other cauſes in favour of a permanent 
peace; firſt with the diviſion of the Hel- 
vetic Body among ſo many States, whoſe 


1 
external relations differed eſſentially; then 
with a very imperfect federal ſyſtem, main- 
tained by the independence of the reſpec- 
tive members of the Union and their mu- 
tual protection at home, and by no means 
connected with foreign and offenſive wars; 
_ and laſtly; with the difficulty of bringing to 
the ſame point, and determining to a prompt 
and ſteady execution, ſo many diſtinct gov- 
ernments, none of which enjoyed a ſure 
preponderance. | 
The whole economic and political ſyſtem 

was co-ordinate with this ſtate of long tran- 
quillity. The alterations that had taken, 
place in the art of war, the great ſtanding 
armies, the weight of ſubſidies reg 
to ſupport W left Switzerland far be- 
hind the military powers. Every thing was 
to be done from the beginning before hoſ- 
tilities could be undertaken, that too in a 
country without any financial reſources, and 
with a people without taxes. Frontiers of 
ſixty leagues to be protected, and thoſe ac- 
ceſſible in many places, did not admit of 
their being every where defended againſt 
an enemy always prepared, and who by a 
ſudden inroad might have carried fire and 

1word through country places and unfor- 

tified towns. At the ſight of ſuch diſaſters 
the inhabitants would have regretted the 
repoſe they had enjoyed; and the conſe- 
quences of toſs regrets, envenomed by the 
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French, might have endangered internal 
tranqullity | 

As the nation itſelf, and only the nation, 
ben poſed the army, was the Government 
at liberty to engage in a war without their 
concurrence and conſidence? Now, the gen- 
erality of the inhabitants were far from per- 
259 4 the neceſſity of a rupture. The 
multitude never look forward, they ſeldom 
reſolve to encounter preſent dangers in or- 
der to eſcape future ones. The firſt diffi- 
culty therefore to be overcome was that of 
opinion; the firit preparation to be made 


was that of arguments to convince the minds | 


of men, and incentives to rouſe national 
paſſions, But this, being a work of time 
and patience, required a union of views, 
{k1ll, and conſiſtency in the different regen- 
cies, that no ſtateſman would have dared 
to anſwer for. 

Beſides, i it is clear that in ſuch a ſituation 
of things, 1t would have been very raſh for 
the Swiſs to have flown into the conteſt, 
unprovided as they were with fortreſles, a 
regular army, military organization or ex- 
traordinary reſources, before they had ad- 
juſted their operations to thoſe of the riſing 
Coalition, and were aſſured of its concur- 
rence, of ſupport, and of ſubſidies. 

Not any of theſe preliminaries exiſted : 
the myſtery of the coalition was confined 
to two Powers, the one compelled to defend 
itſelf and the other to fuccour its ally. The 
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other monarchies ſeemed to be excluded, 
or to have excluded themſelves. from the 
conteſt : its final aim remained enveloped 
in obſcurity,and the means of the allies were 
a ſecret of State. A partiaF war between 


Auſtria and France, and which on the part 


of Auſtria appeared with all the marks of # 
common war, did not affect the Swiſs more 
than the former hoſtilities between thoſe 


two Powers. Is it to be wondered at that 


a ſimilarity of conjunctures ſhould beget a 


ſimilarity of conduct in the Helvetic Body, 


and that they ſhould perſevere in maxims, 
the wiſdom of which had been atteſted by 
an experience of two centuries ? | 

They were not invited to renounce them 
by any advantage, any motive of ſafety, any 
aſſurance of ſuccour. The Court of Vienna 
kept profound ſilence: the reſolution of 
neutrality taken in the month of May hav- 
ing been notified to it, no reply was given 
to the notification till the 29th of Auguſt 
following. | . 
In thoſe diſpatches his Imperial Majeſty 
aſſured the Helvetic League, © that he 
thought their reſolution to obſerve a ſtrict 
neutrality conſiſtent with circumſtances, be- 
cauſe under ſhelter of that neutrality it was 
to be imagined they would be ſecure from 
the danger of an inroad by a ſuperior ene- 


my.“ Recollecting afterwards the invaſion 


of the biſhopric of Baſle by the French, and 
the treatment given to theSwiſs Regiments, 
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his Imperial Majeſty deſired the Swiſs to 


conſider whether or not they ought to per/e- 
vere in their ff reſolution, and declared to 
them that if they did, he would acknow]- 
edge and inviolably reſpect the neutrality. 

F This communication was not accompani- 


ed by any propoſal, any offer of ſublidy, or 


acting in concert. Far from any encour- 


agement being held out to the Swiſs, the 
frontiers on two ſides were left almoſt en- 


urely expoſed. While theCourtof Turin, wa- 
vering, wary, rather inclining to neutrality 
than to a rupture, kept lamely on the defen- 


| five in the Duchy of Savoy, the Prince of 
 Eferhazy, appointed to the defence of the 
Briſgau, had ſcarcely 6000 Imperialiſts un- 
der him, joined by 4000 French Emigrants 


under the Prince of Conde. So weak a body, 
and 12,000 Piedmonteſe in Savoy, appear- 


ed to Switzerland but an inſignificant aſſiſt- 


ance againſt an enemy already matter of the 
biſhopric of Baſle, with an army in Upper 
Alface, that would not be long before it 
invaded Savoy, as well as ſeized upon ce 
and Mayence. 
"las threatened on two aa the neu- 


trality of the Helvetic Body was impoſed 


upon them. It was complained of, that 


ey: had refuſed the Prince of Eferhazy a 


e through the territory of Baſle, while 


| he was ſeeking an opportunity of penetrat- 


ing into Porentrui and Franche Comte : 
but theſe * have been fully anſwer- 
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ed by the event and by reaſon. Tliat en- 


terprize, raſh at leaſt, would have involved 


Switzerland in its conſequences, and aban- 
doned her to the reſentment of an enemy 
ſo ſuperior, that, a few days. after, they 
burnt the Auſtrian magazines with impu- 
nity, nor was Prince of Efterhozy \ in a con- 


dition to ſtop their progreſs. 
That general even thought himſelf t 


much in danger, that he called upon the 


Swiſs for attention, and for ſuceour againſt: 
the deſign which it was ſaid the French had 
of making their way to the right bank of 
the Rhine through the. Helvetic territory... 

Almoſt at the ſame moment, the unſkilful- 
neſs of the Piedmonteſe commanders in Sa- 
voy loſt that Duchy without a battle: the 
King of Sardinia alſo applied for aſſiſtance 
to the Swiſs, who, deprived. of that of the 
neighbouring nations, could not heſitate a: 


moment to remain quiet. 


Theſe well-known particulars over- ruled 
all idea of engaging in the war. Reſent- 


ment, the juſtneſs of their grievances, the 


certainty of the danger that threatened civil. 

polity and ſociety from the atrocious char- 
acter now affumed by the Revolution at 
Paris, were ſubordinate to prudence and 
the immediate intereſt of the public. Af 
ter the cloſe of the campaign of 1792, would 


it have been judicious to blame the. Swils 


for not taking a part in it ? 


But there is a very important — 
OT 
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between a neutrality in fact, and a neutral - 
ity precipitately decreed and declared; be- 
tween an abſolute neutrality and a con- 
ditional neutrality ; between a neutrality 
commanding reſpect by manly means, and 
2 neutrality. expoling a defenceleſs State to 
the mercy of donates" events. 
Neither the Helvetic Councils nor Diet ever 
thought about it. The real conſiderations 
which juſtified the neutrality were almoſt 
all circumſtantial ; but they were converted 
into invariable reaſons of ſtate. While the 
Tavages of war were elſewhere diſplayed, 

the Helvetic Body, lulled by the ſerenity 
of a tranſient calm, fell into a dream of ex- 
penſeleſs and undiſturbed ſecurity, and, 
thought themſelves invulnerable while they 
were not called upon to nr againſt the 
French. 
This lumber, the length of which con- 
ducted Switzerland to the loweſt degree of 
humiliation, ſucceſſively infected the ma- 
jority of the Governments. It was to no. 
purpoſe that ſome more enlightened and 
ſteadier Magiſtrates appreciated the future, 
and the deluſion of their colleagues; a vic- 
torious Oppoſition, ever ſince the year 1793, 
triumphed over every meaſure that tended. 
to ſecure the independence of the country, 
upon any other baſis than that of French 
amity and the reſcripts of M. Barthelemi. 
Let us ſee the h of that oppoſition, 


which it is time to impeach of having been 
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acceſlary to the deſtruction of Switzerland, 
and of having haſtened its laſt hour. 
It is well known that the Canton of Zu- 
rich, privileged to hold the Helvetic Chan- 
cery, empowered to call the Diet, and 
. which ſtood firſt in rank, was neither ſo in 


extent nor influence. Berne diſputed the 


latter with her over the reſt of the Confed- 
_ eration, and commonly carried it at Lu- 
cerne, . Fribourg, 'and Soleure, evidently 
prevailing more by the aſcendency of her 
wiſdom than by that of her power. Zu- 
rich, that had long been diſtinguiſhed for 
the ſuperiority of her Magiſtrates, ſeemed. 
for ſome years to have been upon the de- 
cline ; the Confederates no longer obſerv- 
ed in her Councils that degree of adher- 
ence to their maxims, that ſteadineſs and. 
knowledge, of which they had given ſo 


many inſtances. Their jealouſy of the 


moral pre-eminence which Berne had ac- 
quired broke out on every occaſion. Thoſe 
ſeeds of diſſenſion were nouriſhed by the 
embaſly from France, which had eſtabliſhed. 
a party at Zurich ſo ſoon as the year 1792. 
They diſliked the energy manifeſted at 
Berne, and hoped to render it fruitleſs. 
The advice of an immediate and paſlive 
neutrality, of ſhewing reſpe& to France, of 
indifference to the other Powers, of ſome 
ſacrifices for peace, and of acknowledging 
the French Republic and its ambaſſador, 
Was the work of Zurich. Nay, more than 


. 


ence they were known to adopt reſolutions 
without ſubmitting them to their affociates.. 
That Government, nevertheleſs, contain- 
ed citizens of merit, and a Chief Magiſ- 
trate of great knowledge, penetration, and 
kill in buſineſs; but attention to their pre- 
ferment, and the neceſſity of preſerving 
their popularity with a. reſtleſs. body X 
citizens, who were abſorbed in-the intereſts. 
of their trade, compelled thoſe Magiſtrates 
to perpetual pliability, by ſubjecting them 
to public opinion. It is but juſtice to be- 
| heve and to fay, that the greater part of 
them, ſuperior to their felow-citizens, eſ- 
uſed their paſſions againſt their inclina-- 
tions, and that they were hurried along. 
with the general ſentiment, without ſhar-- 
ing it. e 5. 
The abettors of France, veiling at Zu- 
rich their predilection for that power un- 
der the maſk. of neutrality, ſought and 
found recruits in the principal: Helvetic 
Governments, among thoſe whom the ſpirit: 
of party, the want of credit, jealouſy, andi 
chagrin at being forgotten in an almoſt im-- 
perceptible minority, had rendered diſcon-- 
tented. Some enthuſiaſts of the Revolu- 
tion of 1789 joined this battalion: the claſs. 
of ſtock-holders in. the public funds of 
France, and afterwards holders of aſſignats, 
the brokers of that paper into which a part 
of their fortune had been converted, and all 
that ſtupid multitude whoſe blindneſs was 
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not to be cured, either by the continual 
bankruptcies of the French Republic, or by 


the evidence of her ſinanciering cheats, gave 


their ſupport to the enthuſiaſts, and pro- 


5 


vided arithmetic demonſtrations for the 


ſpeculators. 4 Far 

The ambaſſador of France took the di- 
rection of this party, which, ſecretly gov- 
erned by a foreign influence, extolled his 


patriotiſm, by attacking that of his adverſa= 


ries. One Pffer, the ſon of a magiſtrate 
of Lucerne ; one Ocks, the chief 'Tribune at 
Baſle, who at his outſet was a revolutiona- 
ry fanatic, but who afterwards cloaked in- 
ordinate ambition and inſolent pride under 
the exterior of philoſophy and the popular- 
ity of his ſpeeches, active and turbulent, 
exaſperated at not governing the councils 
of Switzerland, corrupted like many others 
by the perverſeneſs of his mind, at firſt a 
demoniac, then frigid, and crowning his 
qualities by becoming the chief agent of the 
deſigns of the French Directory, and of the 
ruin of his country; a Colonel Weiſs at 
Berne, who, after trying every way to 


make a noiſe, could not accompliſh a repu- 


tation ; and ſome others, whoſe names it 
15 not worth while to draw from oblivion, 


formed the Privy Council of this tacit alli- 


ance with the French Republic. 


This Cabal, every where weak, hated in _ 


| ſeveral Cantons, ſtill more deſpiſed if poſ- 


ſible than deſpicable, drew reſources from 
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the rebuffd i by the Allies in the 


autumn of 1792, from the increaſing pop- 


ularity of M. Barth#lemi, from the fright 
that began to ſeize on weak minds, and, 
above all, from the ſpirit of party. 

Their whole force was employed to ruin 
at Berne the credit of the Avoyer de Stei- 
guer, whoſe abilities, experience, ſervices, 


and character, had obtained him the high- 


eſt reſpect both in Switzerland and amon 
foreigners. The influence of this Magil. 
trate had for fifteen years directed moſt of 
the political tranſactions of the Confedera- 
cy. The majority of the Sovereign Coun- 
eil of Berne paid the utmoſt deference to 
his opinion; the greater number of the 
Officers of the Government, and the Patri- 
cians moſt eſteemed for their zeal, their pat- 
riotiſm, and their knowledge, were among 
his adherents. The genius of M. de Stei- 
had loſt nothing in the ordinary func- 


tions of the Magiſtracy. A ſagacious ſtateſ- 
man, an experienced ſenator, an orator of 
no common rate, his mind was of greater 
expanſe than his country. Few men poſ- 


lefled i in a higher degree the art of conduct- 


ing a debate, the power of intuitive percep- 


tion on complicated queſtions, the talent of 
ſeizing and turning objects on all ſides, of 
unfolding cauſes, effects, conſequences, and 
means. 

Nothing is more rare than this union of 
an accurate and a copious mind, enriched 


o 
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1 
with a great variety of talents. No other 
man in Switzerland was ſo well verſed in 
foreign politics. In a weak frame, M. de 
Steiguer poſſeſſed a vigorous mind, ſome- 
times irritable, but his high notions of in- 
dependence were moderated by habit and 
the neceſſity he was under of living and act- 


ing with his equals and his colleagues, un- 


der a form of government which often 


obliged the moſt inflexible magiſtrate to 


give up his opinions. At the head of 2 
great monarchy M. de Steiguer would have 
appeared in full glory. 


Jie made no ſhow of his application to 
public affairs, of his invariable aſſiduity, in- 


tegrity, and affability, in a Government 
where thoſe qualities were indiſpenſable. 
Fully acquainted with his duties, he placed 


that of maintaining the reſpectability, the 


honour, and the laws of his country in the 


firſt rank. No perſonal danger awed him; 


he had foreſeen the conſequences of the 


mortal ſtruggle in which he was engaged : 


if at times his adherents had to reproach 
him with ſubmitting to pernicious coun» 


ſels, his conduct had been more the reſult 
of policy than of weakneſs. His whole life 
proved him ta be as much adapted to times 


of public diſtraction as to the labours of a 
peaceful adminiſtration. 

This great citizen, who crowned his ca- 
reer by devoting himſelf in a manner wor- 


hy of being remembered, became the focus 
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of French enmities, and of the aſſaults of a 
party which unfolded itſelf with all the 
| characteriſtics of a faction. 


It took for a chief a Berneſe Magiſtrate, 


not leſs attached than M. de Steiguer to the 
Conſtitution of the State, diſtinguiſhed for 
his eloquence, knowledge, and ability ; but 
angry at being reduced to take an under- 
part, a prey to his reſentment, animoſity, 

and jealouſy againſt the head of the State, 
provoked at having been thrown out of 
that dignity, and led by his paſſions to ſee 
the Republic periſh rather than ſuffer it to 
be ſaved by his rival. 

He drew along with him his rich, numer- 
ous, and reſpected family, his friends, ſome 
young people, debaters, and fretful ſpirits. 

The Government was ſplit; public deliber- 
ations became texts for controverſies; and 
the ſame ſchiſm was brooding in the other 
Helvetic Senates. | 


But while the majority were heſitating, 


the French faction became at length victo- 
rious by the defeats of the Allies. From 
the commencement of the war, M. de Stei- 
guer, foreſeeing, from hiſtorical examples, 
the natural probability of the event, and 
the inſtability of a Revolution no longer 
ſupported but by poniards, appears to have 
placed too much confidence in the politics 
and arms of the Allied Powers: he predict- 
ed plans and ſucceſſes for them, as was 
done by moſt men of juſt minds; for it 
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was neceſſary, in a manner, to violate rea- 
| ſon, and to ſuppoſe improbability, to divine 
what did happen. e 

The diſrepute which the events threw on 
that opinion is eaſily imagined, nor did the 
adverſaries of M. de Steiguer fail to turn it 

to advantage. They repreſented that 
Magiſtrate as the inſtigator of war, who on 
the contrary was anxious to prevent the 
neceſſity for it, by a conduct that would 
have put Switzerland into a ſtate not to fear 
its conſequences; themſelves they painted 
to the nation as the prefervers of its tran- 
quillity againſt ambitious diſturbers devoted 
to the quarrel of the Allies : rendered pop- 
ular by this pacific affectation, they endea- 
. voured to perſuade the people that heir 
enemies were the enemies of the nation : 
to perſidious infinuations ſucceeded the vi- 
olence of calumnies; the prepoſſeſſed were 
alarmed by hints of the revival of the an- 
cient claims of the Houſe of Auſtria; the 
weak and peaceful were dazzled with the 
view of an endleſs peace; the profits of 
neutrality were demonſtrated to the avari- 
cious; thoſe who were enemies to the 
French Revolution were convinced that 
the way to eſcape was to court it ; and the 
partiſans of its doctrines were ſhewn the 
influence it would have upon liberal reforms. 

Terrors were raiſed in oppoſition to the 
hopes of M. de Steiguer. The correſpond- 
ence between * Party and the Ambaſſa- 
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dor of France, which was private at firſt, 


was now turned into a regular and official 
communication. By all theſe means, and 
under the auſpices of the French invaſions, 
they ſucceeded in dividing the adherents of 


M. de Steiguer, a great many of whom were 


alſo perſuaded that it was right to yield to 


the neceſſity of the times, not to oppoſe a 


torrent only with grains of ſand, and to 
leave the future to Providence. | 


It was not arguing very judiciouſly, to 


reſt upon the unforeſeen turn which the 


war might take, the propriety of remaining 


indifterent and expoſed to its confequences. 
The neutral States have fallen ſacrifices to 
this ſophiſm : they wald not ſee that they 
fhould become a prey to a conqueror, from 


which not any meanneſs nor any treaty 


could ſave them, as ſoon as ever the Milli- 
tary Powers ſhould be diſpoſed of. 

Jo ward this danger, it was then'thought 
ſufficient to oppoſe it by humility, The 


French party, ſacrificing the - honour, the 


independence, the future tranquillity, and 
the deſtiny of their country, to the fooliſh 
hope of purchaſing favour for the State-by 
its ſubmiſſion, opened the firit breach. 
They broke the Helvetic unity, extinguiſh- 


ed generous ſentiments, decried thoughts 


truly patriotic, perſiſted from pride in their 


undeceived credulity, and, ſtill invoking 
the probity of the French Republic, awoke 


from their five-years-dream, preſiding 


at 
the obſequies of Switzerland. E 
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CHAP. m. 


Situation of Switzerland at the end of the Tear 
1792, ond titl the Year 1797. 


In o order to explain the cataltrophe that 
has overwhelmed the Helvetic Body, the in- 
conſiſtency of their meaſures, and their in- 
formal reſiſtance, it ſuffices to reflect upon 
the cauſes of their conduct, ſuch as we have 
deſcribed them. All the events are to be 

imputed to them; and if thoſe became ir- 
refitible, it 1s principally becauſe, from the 
very beginning, they were declared and al- 
lowed to be ſo- 

In the autumn of 1792; their future 
courſe was not more equivocal than the de- 
ſigns of the French Revolutioniſts. Scarce- 
ly had the Convention: proclaimed the Re- 
public, when they ſmothered the liberty of 
Geneva, and threatened: that of Switzer- 
land; 'twas the ſports of their infancy. 
Under the empire of the Girondiſts, they 
immediately became ambitious: to pillage 
nations and overturn their Governments. 
Without any manifeſto, any previous dec- 

laration, in contempt of a neutrality ac- 

knowledged by the aggreſlors, a French 
army invaded N in the . of Sep- 
tember.“ | 


* Servan, the miniſter of War, wrote thus to Gineral Mon- 
{:/juion, ofthe 1ſt September: © Before the 1oth of Augitſt, it 
was reſolved in the Council of Furin to abide by a very arm 


* 
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The ſecond ſtep they took was to fall up- 
on Geneva, a neutral State and an ally. of 
the Swils, but which at the ſame time was 
the object of Claviere's vengeance, of the 
covetouſneſs of his colleagues in the Execu- 
tive Council, and of the revolutionary am- 
bition of the Girondiſts. © It will be fine, 
writes Servan to Monteſquiou, to go and 
break the chains which were forged by deſpotiſin 
at Geneva, to cruſh the Geneveſe if ever they 
ſhould be inclined to eſtabliſh the rights of 
man.—You muſt enter by conſent or by 
force,” added he four days after (October 
3d): © they have 2000 ſtand of arms in that 
town, of which we are in need. If you en- 
ter by force, you will ſend them to us; if 
you enter by conſent, {till you will ſend 
them to us, promiſing to replace them.” 
While Claviere adviſes Monteſquiou to ex 
tort a loan from Geneva, Servan provides. 
for the ſucceſs of the exaction, by enjoining 
him to pillage the arſenal, and throw a 
French garriſon into the town. This plun- 
der of free-booters is ſupported by appeals 
to the populace againſt the nation. Geneva, 
to be robbed and enſlaved, muſt loſe her 
rights and her independence, and France 
muſt ſpread her anarchy. The cannon ad- 
ed neutrality. Has that Court changed its mind? I don't know: 


but whatever be its intentions, we neither can nor. ought to 
permit you to attack it.. Fifteen days after, this ſame Servan 
and the Council authoriſe Monte/guiou to make an attack, provi- 
ded he play @ ſure game, and give out that they are in queſt of 
brothers among oppreſſed nations. See Correſp. du Gel Mont * 
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vance, the troops march up, Geneva muſt 
undergo the horrors of a ſiege, or acknowl- 
edge her Lawgivers in the Convention of 
Paris, muſt become their conqueſt and their 
victim, or receive their dogmas and imitate 
their crimes ne 
Berne, whoſe vigour was ſtill unimpair- 
ed, armed without delay to protect the 
frontier and her ally. Notwithſtanding the 
intrigues and threats of France, Geneva 
called for ſuccours, and very readily. obtain- 
ed them. Zurich, faithful to her alliances, 
joined her quota te that of Berne; 1500 
Swiſs were thrown into Geneva, with in- 
ſtructions to defend it to the laſt extremity. 

It is well known that the fate of Swit- 
zerland itſelf was connected with the inde- 
pendence of that city: although that truth, 
ever before admitted, may have ſince yield - 
ed, with ſo, many other maxims, to timid 
conſiderations, Berne appeared impreſſed 
with it: in a few days an army of 14, ooo 
men were aſſembled on the ſouthern fron- 
tier, while to the welt of the Canton another 
body of 10,000 watched the French, who, 
being maſters of the biſhopric of Baſle, 
_ threatened Erguet and Munſter-Thal, two 
diſtricts ef that prineipality not incorpora- 
ted with the empire, but annexed to the 
Helvetic territory, and ſharing its neutrali- 
ty under the ſpecial protection of Berne, 
and under its eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 

Theſe 1 and manly meaſures 
of 
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diſconcerted without deterring the Frenclr 
Miniſtry. They gave orders for the ſiege 
of Geneva, and imperiouſly required the 
Swits to leave the town. Every note from 
that Government, or from its officers, was 
an inſult to the rights of nations, to the re. 
ſpect due to independent States, to natural 
juſtice, and to poſitive la-. A newſpaper 
writer, a native of Liege, who directed for-. 
eign affairs at Paris, multiplied ſtrong-hand- 
ed ſophiſms to demonſtrate that Geneva, 
having committed a crime in ſhutting her 
gates, was ſtill more criminal in calling in 
auxiliaries. In his diplomatic bombaſt he 
pretended that perpetuaF and unlimited 
treaties could not give the Swils 2 right to 
defend their ally, nor Geneva a right to be 
fuccoured, whenever France thought proper 
to attack it. The inference of this traſh, 
which thocked common ſenſe, was that Ge- 
neva, having diſcovered the inſtructions of 
the French General, was puniſhable for hav- 
ing anticipated them, and that its precau- 
tions againſt premeditated outrages gave a 
right to thoſe which they were committing : 
the arrogance of the ſtyle correſponded with 
the force of the reaſoning. From their 
tribunal, bathed with blood, the Council 
of Paris devoted the heads of the magiſ- 
trates of Geneva, abuſed its citizens, and 
proſcribed that Republic with as little form 
as they had juſt proſcribed the victims of 
the ad of September. * 
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On his arrival at the frontiers, the Ber- 
neſe General“ notified to M. de Monteſquiow 
the object of the armament, the duties, the 
treaties, the motives which rendered it 
neceſſary, the firm adherence of Berne to 
the principles of neutrality, and its no leis 
firm determination to maintain the rights 
of it by defending Geneva againſt every 
inſult. His diſpoſitions were taken — 
the courſe of a violent negociation, which, 
from the moderate temper of the French 
general, his deſire to avoid a rupture with: 
the Swiſs, the weakneſs of his artillery and of 
his army, and the union and determination 
of the Geneveſe, terminated ſucceſsfully. 

Geneva was delivered: but when the 
Swiſs left it, the Geneveſe loſt the ſpring: 
of internal tranquillity, and eſcaped the 
arms of the French only to fall under their 
intrigues. Content with having preſerved 
for the city the ſhadow of independence, 
the Swiſs congratulated themſelves at hav- 
ing gotten out of the diſpute without hoſ- 

„M. de Afuralt, the ſame who was mentioned before. He 
bad paſſed his youth in the French ſervice, and carried on the 
ſeven. years war. Few magiftrates enjoyed, or were more en- 
titled to, a higher reſpet. Honoured with his confidence, it is 
my duty to ſay that his conduct was as vigorous as it was pru 
dent. He communicated. to me the plan of his march to Gene- 
va, and the poſitive orders he had for executing it, if the means 
of conciliation were 4 | | 
M. de Muralt, who died in the winter of 1796, would prob- 
ably have contributed to-fix the fatal waverings amid which his 
country periſhed. He was a real patriot and a popular magiſ⸗- 
trate, ſerious but not auſtere, of a. very poliſhed mind, of a dif 


polition upright and noble, and he was as powerful in. the cabi- 
net as in the field. * 
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tilities. Zurich particularly did not con- 
ceal her impatience to diſengage herſelf 
from an affair which might lead to the ſac- 
riſice of neutrality :: ſhe took a laſt leave of 
her ally, and for the future Zurich confid- 
ered Geneva in no other light than as a 
foreign city, whoſe fate was a matter of 
indifference to her. 5 
Theſe ſentiments were nüt loft in the 
Council of Paris. The treaty concluded 
by General Monteſquion anſwered neither 
the views nor p s of Clæviere, Briſot, 
and all thoſe undertakers- of revolutions, 
whote projects: were now confirmed by 
Dumourier's goott fortune. Exaſperated 
that the Swifs had dared to counteract. 
them, and that, inftead- of capitulating, 
Geneva had obtained cquitable terms, they 
proſeribed the negociator, modified the 
treaty, and declared to Europe the n 
| ples of their new law of nations. 
Drift, in his bitter report: of the 224 of 
Nov. 1792, upon the definitive treaty ſign- 
ed by M., de Meonte/quiou, diſcloſed to all the 
Powers the object 05 the war, that of the 
French Revolution, and the ſecret of that 
ſyſtem, which was katch@ under the Gi- 
rondiſt faction, torpid under Robeſpierre, 
languid under his immediate ſucce ors, re- 
vived and grown from the moment that: 
that faction, throwing off the aſhes under 2 
which it had been buried by Marat, re- 
ſumed its influence and the reins.—“ La- 
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coniſm and clearneſs ſhould confiitute our 
ſtyle,” ſaid Briſſot in that prolix diſſertation 
of three deadly hours, in which every thing 
was obſcure except bad faith and inſolence. 
« Geneva ſhall obtain no other treaty than 
the communication of French principles. 
You are to conſider whether a free nation 
can Or ought to bind herſelf by treaties ; wheth- 
er they are not indecent with any govern- 
ment which does not derive its powers 
from the people; for it is, perhaps, in that 
conſiſts the fecret of the revolution, and of 
thoſe that are brooding. * 
Theſe indiſcreet obſervations ſerved as 2 
commentary on the famous decree paſſed 
three days before, on the motion of that 
Larevelliere-Lepaux, who is at this time 
concurring with the Directory to put into 
execution the maxims of the Girondiſts, 
and their decrees of 1792, by which they 
granted fraternity and aſſiſtance to all nations 
whe are deſirous of recovering their liberty. On 
the z iſt of October preceding, the Deputy 
Gregoire, preparing the way S this reſolu- 
tion, had got a decree paſſed for demanding 
the liberation of three officers of Soleure, 
confined by their Government for ſpeaking 
and acting in a feditious manner, © and in 
caſe of refuſal, the Republic of France ſhould 
conſider ſuch a proceeding as a breach of the 


treaties. Contempt for our principles and + 
_ perſecuting thoſe who profeſs them,” added 


this modeſt orator, © are in fact blows giv- 
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en to che Rights of Nations.” Omar and 


Batukan did not ſpeak better. 
If Europe miſtook the loftineſs of this 


| language, if it overlooked the principles, 


intentrons, and invariable character of its 


enemies, it was not their fault, for they ex- 


plained themſelves very intelligibly. For 
Switzerland in particular, they had. erected 
a beacon, She was the cauſe of that polit- 
ical. war officially declared againſt all gov- 


ernments : ſhe had ſeen a State, allied to 


her. confederacy, and included in her neu- 
trality, attacked without a pretence, and 
afterwards ſubverted : ſhe was no longer 

norant that Republican France, deſpotic 
arbiter of the relations and alliances uniting 


nations to one another, acknowledged: no 
prior treaties, no law of nations, no barrier, 


no neutrality. She became acquainted with 


the fpirit of thoſe republicans by the phraſe 
of Dubnis de Crance, who, deputed to attend 


M. de Montejquiou in order to be a ſpy upon 


him and to ruin him, ſaid to him, in deri- 


fion of his negociations, <* Why: do you make 
ſo much ado ? I would beat Geneva into the lake | 


worth bomb 6c and 1 ſend fer. the Swiſs io come 
and fiſh it up again 

She could — 1 * herſelf that 
ſooner or later her ariſtocracies would feel 


the fanaticiſm of an aſſociation of levellers, 
and the whole of her States that anarchy 
and ruin which marked the track of the rev- 
aletionary a armies s and codes. As the war 
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was to reach her, it will be lamented: that 
ſhe averted it in 1792, to fall a ſacrifice to 
it in 1798: but who. foreſees- fuch diſtant 
evils? Was it to be expected that twenty 
diſſimilar States ſhould concur in that fore- 
ſight ? Is action the uſual effect of a multi- 
phcity of counſels ? And if ſome enlighten- 
ed men did penetrate the future, could they 
have dared to hazard the preſent. an the 
dependence of the neceſſary concert and 
energy, among ſo many divided republics? 
That their determined ruin was only 
poſtponed, is a truth which was proved in 
the winter of 1793. The implacable Gi- 
rondiſts plotted the attack of the Canton of 
Berne; the military plan of the enterprize 
Was arranged nearly as it was executed ſive 
years after; but the late poſture of Berne, 
the checks received on the Roer and in 
Belgium, the decline of the Briſſotins, the 
diſrepute of their miniſters, and the deter- 
mination of coming to a rupture with En- 
gland and Spain, once more ſuſpended the 
word. 5 1 7 55 1450 
The fall of the Girondiſts gave the Swiſs 
breath. They aſcribed to their politics, to 
the fraternal pamphlets of the partiſans of 
France, and to their repeated proteſtations 
of neutrality, that reſpite granted them by 
factions pre- occupied by inteſtine ſtrife, wlio 
were immolating one another, drowning: 
their torments in blood, paving the rout 
ot their armies; with dead bodies, making 
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bridges with their generals“ heads to come 
at the enemy, and who were reduced to 
exterminate France in order to ſave their 
empire. 

It is certain chat Robeſpierre ſeemed to 
have abandoned the fanatic emulation of. 
carrying the firebrand of the revolution 
among r <acrlh Seated on the ruins of 
France, he ought only of ſecuring the 
poſſeſſion of it to himſelf, and allowed the 
neutral States to exiſt. 

Here began, with the ſpring of 259043, 
that ſlumber of Switzerland, who, lulled by 
her proſperity, and ſleeping on bitumen 
and ſaltpetre, was. ruled hy .councils proud- 
er of, and more. intoxicated by, thoſe firſt 
fruits, of neutrality, than attentive to their 
| final conſequences. © 

In the variety of opinions there \ were. 
three principal nes. The firſt, which was 
that of the party already. deſcribed, tended 
to an undiſturbed and paſlive neutrality, 
to avoid, Whatever external events took 
place, every thing that might give um- 
brage to France, and further to make every 
conceſſion proper to gain her attachment. 

Jo the ſecond. opinion adhered the ſin- 
cere patriots, not leſs enemies to the rev- 
olution than intimidated by its tempeſts, 
who thought to avert its approaches by 
ſhutting their eyes to their dangers, WhO 
* no confidence in the coalition of the 
Powers; and who ſaw leſs peril in waiting 
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quietly for better times, than in braving 
them by quitting the ſtate of obſer vation. 


The third opinion was adopted by men 


Xi bolder ſpirits, who; attached to France 
as a monarchy, abhorred it in its revolution- 
ary form; who wiſhed for a more manly 


neutrality, 2 more reſpectable poſture, à leſs 


equal balance between legitimate powers 


| 6” a band of regicides, and who dreaded 


the hypocritical friendſhip of thoſe came- 
leons as much as the effe& of the great p ains 
taken to obtain their goOd- will. 

Among theſe opinions the Helvetic " 


public glided into an abyſs; for the firſt, 
ſometimes aided by the prudence of the 


ſecond, dictated from the year 1793 all the 
general reſolutions in the Diets, and moſt 
frequently the particular reſolutions of the 
different Governments. 

After having made ſecurity a want, it 
was imputed to the diſuſe into which the 


extraordinary reſources had fallen. The 


tried courage of the nation, the examples 


that render their hiſtory illuſtrious, the 


fame of their natural advantages for de- 
fence, the repute of their wiſdom, all that 
had rendered Switzerland reſpectable, and 
the prejudices which ſtrengthened that re- 
ſpect, called upon her to ſupport a dignity 
on which her ſafety depended : and the 


beſt rampart ſhe could have formed for it 


was the exerciſe of her independence. 


The armament of * had * the 


» - 
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allegiance and; readineſs of the ſubj jedts. 
The Berneſe regiments of militia — oy. 
fully marched to the frontiers, and had re- 
el with the heſt ſpirit; no ſeed of dil. 
obedience, not a ſingle revolutionary ſpark 
was ſeen, At the approach of the French, 
no ſhuffler of the Pays de Vaud dared to leave 
his lurking-place ; the regiments of that 
province Were diſtinguiſhed for their zeal. 
Averlion to the enemy ſpirited them to 
battle; the dread of their exceſſes ſtifled all 
love of their principles; ; the national pride 
fill preſer ved its ſpring; and no remon- 
ſtrance clogged the energy of the Govern- 
ment.. 

It would have been eaſy to keep up thoſe 
ſentiments, to inſpire the people with con- 
ſidence in their ſtrength, to nouriſh their 
impreſſions againſt the French, and to ex- 
alt them by inſtructions. 

Prudence dictated the taking advantage 
of times of peace to prepare the means os 
reſiſtance. The military State required 

much reform and new modelling: the mi- 
litia laws and manner of being embodied 
ought” to have been amended, and better 
adapted to the defence of the country ; at- 
tention ſhould have been given to appoint 
officers, pitch {mall camps, fortify poſts, pro- 
- vide for the organization of an army, and 
ofa commiſſaryſhip, increaſe light troops, 
and employ the ſkill of general officers diſ- 


: tinguiſhed vy their experience: the regi- 
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ments returned from a foreign ſervice afford- 

ed models. 
The defects of the federal ſyſtem requir- 


ſome coalition, ſome previous conſultation 


to prevent the diſorder, dilatorineis, and 
variance, inſeparable from unexpected oc- 
calions of defence, and which might be fa- 
tal in a body liable to a multitude of de- 
bates. „ $4154. 1 ht 
Without meddling with the political con- 
ſtitution, it might perhaps have been at- 
tended with more advantages than incon- 
veniencies to have accelerated the reforms 
already projected in ſeveral branches of 
adminiſtration, and to have added new links 
between the intereſt of the People and that 
of the Government. IQ: 
In ſuch a poſition, neutrality would no 
| Tonger have been ſlavery, or tranquillity a 
lethargy ; and Switzerland would have 
been ſpared the ſhame of ſerving a Mengaud 
and a Rerobell as a laughing-ftock. Thus 
deſpotic pretenſions, unpunithed abuſe, and 
the contempt into which every State falls 
which may be inſulted without fear, might 
have been prevented. eat” 
But the ruling party made the ſyſtem of 
degradation and non-exiſtence prevail. To 
ho purpoſe did a number of Magiſtrates 
and Citizens pray for the regulations we 
have been detailing: the dread of pro- 
voking the demoniacs of Paris became the 
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rule of the Councils. Inſtead of habitua- 
ting the People to the idea of war, they 
were entertained only with the charms of 

de: when they were to decide between 
a puſillanimous choice and an act of firm. 
neſs, the latter was painted to them as a blow 
to their tranquillity; they were irritated 
againſt the Emigrants, and even againſt the 
foreign Powers; they were perſuaded that 
the cauſe of the French :marchy was the 
cauſe of all Republics againſt Kings; and 
that the war was a conſpiracy of deſpots. 
Theſe abſurdities, diſſeminated by the em- 
iſlaries of France, were received by credu- 
lous minds, and propagated by _ oſophy- 
reaſoners. MY 
While an cited circulation was al- 
lowed to French papers, a popular Gazette, 
printed at Berne, was obſtinately perſecu- 
ted till the uſeful nature of it was entirely 
changed. Zurich ſuffered, under the eyes 
of its Government, a ſeditious paper, in 
which the principles and enormities of the 
Revolution were daily extolled, and the Al- 
lied Powers often inſulted. The public 
mind was left to the immenten of thoſe en- 
venomed writings. 
From day to day the vigilance over the 
ſeducers of the people relaxed. Made the 
market of the French, Switzerland became 
that of their corruptions. It was full of 
Jacobins, whoſe entrance none deigned to 
diſpute, or to n their preachings. 
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There Was no longer any barrier to the 
communications; the revolutionary ſpirit 


poured in at every avenue. The inhabit- 


ants ſeemed fearful of being rouſed from 


their indifference, and were offended at 


predictions meant to put them on their 
general quiet by peeviſh reaſning on the 


future, and on the danger of connextons 


deeper! The majority of the Swiſs were 
like thoſe patients who are angry with the 
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them. | 


A number of heads were turned with 


whimficat abſurdities. That Republicans 
ſhould admit the chimera of a repreſenta- 
tive democracy ſubſtituted in France, at the 
concluſion of the 18th century, in the room 
of an abſolute monarchy, is a Tidiculous i- 
luſion: that they thould prefer ſeeing a 
neighbouring empire governed by a ſyſtem 
analogous to their on, is eaſily conceived;ʒ 
but in the difficulty of gueſſing at what 


Conſtitution the political Cameleons of 
Paris would ftop at laſt, they imagined® 


themſelves deſtined to be the model. At 
Berne it was ſettled that the Revolution 
would finifh in France in an new) vg: 
compoſed of Patricians and Burgefles ; / 


Zurich, that an elective Ariſtocracy by 


tribes would fix the thoughts of thoſe vag. 
abond Legiſlators : Baſle did not reſign the 
K 2 | 
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honour of providing laws for the inherit- 


ance of Charlemagne. I have heard grave 


Senators rejoice at this anticipated conform. 
ity, and in its certainty find a powerful 
motive for tranquillity.  _ 

To augur that equality weld: no more 


| reſpect Republics than Monarchies, or neu- 
tral nations than enemies, was to be tainted 


with royaliſm. By believing that there 
exiſted in France a popular State, thoſe viſ- 
ionaries perſuaded themſelves of its dura- 


tion; and that, to obtain its friendſhip, 


they had only to laviſh their own upon * 


8 military ſucceſſes conſirmed that 
ſuaſion; and while, on the title- page of 1 its 


laws, 2s well as on its ſtandards, was writ- 


0 the motto of 


-— : 


| Have, and ſpoil, wth ruin, are my gain, 


| they were convinced that this ſpirit would 


be a benignant one between the Alps and 
mount Jura. At length, at the time when 


fortune abandoned the arms of the Allies, 

they put up their prayers for peace, as the 

conſecration of the French Republic, and as 
he term of the diſquietudes of Switzerland. 


In the year 1794, the ſymptoms of thoſe 
various derangements were not equivocal: 
it is true that too few efforts were tried to 


divert the courſe of their influence; there 


was no proportion between the activity, 
courteſy, and attentions of M. Barthelemi, 
and the kind of paſſiveneſs in which, from 
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E 
the nature of their inſtructions, the other 
foreign miniſters remained in Switzerland: 
The Cabinet of Vienna, who could have 
ſwayed the Helvetic Body by its neighbour- 
hood, by its armies, and other more direct 
relations, made no alteration in the part 
or character of its common envoy during 
peace. On a leſs important occaſion, Charles 
V. ſent extraordinary ambaſſadors to: the 
Swiſs, and, among others, a Duke of Meck- 
lenburg. During the war for the ſucceſſion, 
the intereſts of the Houſe of Auſtria were 
confided to Count Trautmanſdorf, in the 
ſame character. The delegation. of ſuch 
a miniſter ſhewed high reſpect for the Swiſs 
eague, flattered the . — pride, diſpo- 
ſed them to liſten to overtures, and became 
f great weight. -- 7 
But, notwithſtanding: repeated Teppeldils 
ations, a ſimple reſident, to whom tardily 
ucceeded an envoy of the fecond order,con- 
tinued to tranſact in Switzerland the con- 
cerns of the Court of Vienna: thoſe concerns 
too were reduced to an obſervation of the 
frontier, and details of neutrality. The 
Pruſſian miniſter was condemned to a like 
| Inactivity ; and that of Sardinia, in ſpite of 
his. uninterrupted zeal, had no influence 
over the general deciſions. | 
Lord Kobert Fitzgerald, who nefided; at 
Berne ſix months previous to the time when 
the rage of the French Convention inclu- 
ded England in their projects of univerſal} 


ES 


war, attempted to remonſtrate with the 
Swits on the dangerof their connexions with 
the enemy of all public order ; but this ſtep 
only ſerved to prove the empire which 
France and Fear had already gained in the 
Councils. 


If the embaffy of Mr. Wickham revived | 


ſome hopes, it alfo revived the intrigues of 
the French legation, the activity of their 
accomplices, and the oppoſition of the ru- 
ling party. The ruin of Holland, the retreat 
of the Imperialiſts, the defection of Pruſſia, 
and the peace with Spain, all happening 
about the time of the arrival of that min- 
mer, he was not, and could not be more 
fortunate than his predeceſſor. Probably 
he percerved that he ſhould expoſe himſelf 
by an unſeaſonable interpoſition, and alf 
the declining credit of the laſt Swiſs wh 
were mindful of thedignity of theircountry 

This Diplomatic Body, without regula 
inſtructions; joined in no procedure; nn] 


had little communication, and were unani- 
moufly of opinion that the indifference of , 
Switzerland was as immoveable as its rocks. 
This country, ever after in chains, reſigned | 
itſelf to the deſpotiſm of the French, whole 
Government had fentenced the Helvetic 
Body, whoſe kindneſs was ſucceeded by 
threats, and who dared every thing, becauſe 
Switzerland dared nothing. 

Suſpecting the ſcruples of M.  BarthSlend, 


his — ſurrounded him with Sep- 


* 


4 


tembriſts, married prieſts, and barefaced 
intriguers, of whom Baſle was the common 
ſewer and ſeat of operations. It was the part 
of theſe inquiſitors to denounce the ambaſ- 
ſador's mildneſs at Paris, encourage ſmug- 
gling, and tempt the avarice and Feen 
loyalty of the merchants. 

Innumerable complaints were conſtantly 
pouring in. At one while, France was 
proſecuting in Switzerland the diftributors 
of forged aflignats, requiring the Cantons, 
on her account, to erect themſelves into a 
court of mint- men; at another, juries would 
come and eſtabliſh themſelves, to verify that 
diſcredited paper which had become a mer- 
chandize, and of which only perſons in 
trade could judge; ſometimes they would 
inſiſt upon French prieſts being forbidden 
to perform maſs, becauſe a number of the 
country ꝙꝓeople from Franche-Comté and 
Savoy came into Switzerland to kneel at 
the altars of their religion, which in France 
had been broken down by the Vandals of 
philoſophy. 

I his French and Savoyard clergy, whoſe 
virtues commanded reſpect, and whoſe ad- 
verſity extorted compaſſion, this clergy, 
hunted from their country by decree, and 
yet purſued as if they had emigrated, found 
themſelves every moment menaced in their 
place of refuge ; Helvetic hoſpitality with 
difficulty withſtood the - ſhameleſs com- 
plaints with which it was haraſled. 
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The lay Emigrants, perpetually denoun- 
ced, without any diſtinction of age, ſex, or 


conduct, could never reſt three months in 


quiet, The French Legation required and 
obtained a liſt of the names of thoſe fugi- 
lives, which were made the grounds for 
es their families and properties. 
he facred right of protecting the unfortu- 
nate was deemed a breach of neutrality. 
As the lot of the Emigrants grew more 
and more deplorable, the cruel perſecution 
of them redoubled. At the time, for ex- 
ample, when the invaſion of Swabia in 
x796 cut off their laſt retreat, the Directo- 
rial Embaſly required their immediate ex- 


pulſion: this was to conſign them to the 


ſatellites of their perfecutors ; and yet a 
number of the States did not fail to decree 
their removal in the month of June: in the 
Canton of Berne alone, four hundred of 
them were obliged to fly, or ſecrete them- 
ſelves, in ſpite of the interceſſion of the 


Britifh miniſter ; but the general cry, and 


the impoſſibility of paſling the frontier, ren- 
dered the execution of the order impracti- 
cable. e 
If they attempted to return to France, 

the Directory accuſed the Swiſs of colluſion 


in furniſhing them with paſſports. Thus 
they were debarred from France, expelled 
from the Helvetic territory, and, by a bar- 


barous mockery, puſhed upon the conquer- 


ed countries, where the French Generals 


would not tolerate one. 


* 


E 

Condemned to ſubſcribe to the ſcandal 
of theſe requiſitions, Switzerland degener- 
ated into an inquiſitorial tribunal of the 
French Republic. Thouſands of generous 
hearts were burſting with indignation ; and 
the public feelings, thus ſfiocked, called upon 
the independence of a free nation, and the 
ſacredneſs of hoſpitality. If the States had 
proclaimed the rights of the latter, they 
would have ſilenced the oppreſſors, and put 
an end to their urgency. What danger 
would have been incurr ed, that has not 
ſince been realized, and perhaps accelerated 
by ſuch perſevering condeſcenſion? 

The people mourned, the magiſtrates 
wept, and 1 have ſeen them laviſhing aſſiſt- 
ance upon the Emigrants, while they were 
ſigning their expulſion, Private liberality 
waſhed out the {pot of public rigour, and 
reproved the reaſon of State : in the very 
cottages, numbers of the refugees found re- 
treats and kindneſs. So evident was the in- 
thralment under which Switzerland groan- 
ed, that till the year 1796 moſt of thoſe 
ordinances were mere formalities, ſo little 
obſerved as to prove them to have been 


forced.“ 


* M. Barth#lemi was the firſt victim of the inhumanity of 
which he was made the agent by his Government. Tortured 
by griefs which he concealed, he found that all the blood-thirſty 
notes, with which he wearied the Helvetic Body, were imputed 
to himſelf. Numbers of the Emigrants know, and muſt teſtify 
if they are juſt, how little he partook of the paſſions of his con- 
ſtituents, Beſides, juſtice compels us to ſay that the intrigues, 
the indiſcretions, the perpetual excurſions of ſome among them, 
who were ever in motion, left both their partiſans and the . 
vithout a plea for evtenging them. 


1 .} 
preſſed in their opinions, in their po- 
lice, in their adminiſtration, the Cantons 
bent under the weight of the ſuſpicions and 
importunities of a hoſtile neighbour, who 
made herſelf the arbiter of their proceed- 
in 

She obliged turm to abandon Geneva to 
its conſpirators, while it was expiring in 
anarchy, weeping upon the aſhes of its in- 
dependence and of its murdered citizens, 
converted into a French Municipality, and, 
without government, under a conſtitution 
drawn up in four-and-twenty hours, the 
legality of which France compelled Berne 
to acknowledge. 

The Biſhop of Baſle, driven to his reſi- 
dence on that portion 972 his domains which 
was holden of Switzerland, remained un- 
protected againit the perſecutions of the 
Directory: Berne adviſed him to fly, in or- 
der to prevent new difficulties. 

In 1703 and 1704, the Cantons had in- 

ſed with. energy to prevent a change 
of maſters-in Savoy, at that time invaded 
by the troops of Louis XIV. Count de Mel- 
larede,* envoy extraordinary from Victor 


* This negociator, born a Savoyard and of a very ancient 
family, was a man of courage, ſenſe, and penetration. Being 
formerly ſent envoy to Louis XIV. that Monarch complained 
to him that Monſieur de Savoie, (the Duke of Savoy) his relation, 
had dared to form an alliance with his enemies. Sire,” replied M. 
de Milarede, * ſuch was the ſituation of my maſter, that he 
would have farmed an alliance with the Turks, if your Majeſ- 
ty had not prevented it.” LZoyvois being preſent, was for ſend- 
ing M. de Millarede, to the Baſtille ; but the magnanimity 


Wc | 


Amadeus, demanded of the Helvetic Diet the 
guarantee of Savoy to its Sovereign, and 
the neutrality of Switzerland. © Your 
treaties with France, ſaid this prophetic 
Miniſter to them, are not ſuch ſtrong 
ſhields as to reſiſt the blows ſhe will give 
you, if, by opprefling your neighbours, ſhe 
ſurround you on all ſides, and if the in- 
trigues of her negociators conceal from you, 
that it is not poſſible to be ſurrounded by her 
arms without being ſubjected to her will.“ 
Upon this, Berne and Fribourg ſent dep- 
uties to the Duke de la Feuillade, who com- 
manded in Savoy, and inſiſted upon the 
neutrality of that province. The Magiſ- 
trates of thoſe Cantons expreſſed themſelves 
thus: © After our glorious anceſtors had, 
by the valour of their arms, acquired the 
liberty of their States, they then, by the 
wiſdom of their counſels and the dictates of 
their foreſight, eſtabliſhed maxims to pre- 
ſerve this valuable acquiſition for their poſ- 
terity. Among thoſe maxims the moſt eſ- 
ſential conſiſts in taking care to have ſeveral _ 
ſovereigns for neighbours, and not to ſuffer | 
the countries on which their States border, 
and which are their barriers, to fall under 
the ſame power“ | 
Neither the ſtatelineſs, the menaces, nor 
the promiſes of the Marquis de Puyſieulx, the 
of Louis XIV. did not take offence at a farcaſm. In theſe 
times, the ambaſſador who ſhould attempt to ſpeak fo to Law- 


yer Merlin, would be thought a lucky man if he were not ſhot 
according to martial law at the gate of the Luxembourg. 


0 
ambaſſador from France, could ſhake the 
reſolution of the Helvetic Body: they de-. 
clared that if Savoy were not left to its Sov- 
ereign, they would ſend troops to the Duke 
to guard it. That Prince obtained levies, 
which were refuſed to France; but it was 
Louis XIV. that was reigning, and not a Di- 
rectory of regicide Lawyers. On the 23d. 
of May, 1704, M. de Puyfieulx guaranteed 
the general Diet, that his 6 would not 
unite Savoy to his crown. 
S, With this paſſage of their hiſtory before 
their eyes, while they had in their fight this 

monument of firmneſs, wiſdom, and great- 
neſs, the Cantons, without a word, ſuffered 
Savoy to be invaded, revolutionized, and 
incorporated with France ; 3 and that fron- 
tier of their States to be finally torn from 
its Sovereign, by the capitulation of 1796. 
In vain did the Sardinian Miniſter urge en- 
treaty upon entreaty, they had interdicted 
themſelves all action, all remonfſtrance. 

Surrounded by the French arms, at the 
moment when danger increaſed with their 
invaſions, and inſolence with their ſucceſſes, 
Switzerland diſbanded the regiments which 
Providence reſtored her then from Holland: 
Berne diſmiſſed even the regiment of Mall- 
ville, that intrepid legion, of admirable 
diſcipline and ſpirit, and which was an army 
in itſelf. There were no longer other lim- 
its to imprudence than the whims of the 
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Hirectory; and to defend, the Swiſs diſ 
armed themſelves. _ > 

Even that neutrality which had been, 
made an Egis and a boaſt, was giving, 
way on all ſides. From the very com- 
mencement of the war, a federal military 
force had been ſtationed at Baſle, to pro- 
tect that city and its environs from an un- 
foreſeen paſſage of foreign troops. As ſoon 
as the French entered Swabia, that force 
was withdrawn: this was declaring to the 
Auſtrians that 7hey only had been the object 
of the precaution. 

This unnatural partiality could be no 
longer concealed. When General Moreau, 
nearly ſurrounded by the Imperial armies, 
evacuated Bavaria and Swabia, his left wing 
was obliged to retreat by the confines. of 
Auſtria. On its approach to the Helvetic 
frontiers, the Cantons, fearing it might be 
driven upon them, formed a cordon along 
the Rhine: Berne made more extenſive 
preparations, appointed 2 general, and kept 
an army in readineſs: her faithful militia 
left their work without murmuring, and 
appeared what they had ſhewn themſelves 
in 1792 

But this meafure, which ſeemed to re- 
kindle a ſpark of national ſpirit, was feebly 
executed. The left wing of the French ar- 
my, which had been obliged to engage with 
the Imperialiſts and the country ꝓeople of 
Swabia, who by the light of their houſes in 
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flames exterminated without remorſe thoſe 

robbers loaded with their ſpoils, endeavour- 

ed and effected its eſcape by the left bank 
of the Rhine. 


The Helvetic territory was, without op- 


poſition, overflowed by thoſe ſoldiers of lib- 
erty, thoſe citizen — thoſe protectors of 
cottages, whoſe rapacity had not ſpared a 
hut. Their arms, it is true, were in part 
hid down at the frontier, and their 
horſes fequeſtered, though without being 
reſtored to the conquerors. "Twelve days 
ſucceſſively Switzerland had the patience 
to tolerate theſe runaway bands, to ſubſiſt 
them, and to eſcort their covered waggons, 

in which arms and booty were huddled with 
the ſick and the wounded. The pretended 
baggage of this hideous proceſſion conſiſted 
of the clothes of the villagers of Swabia, of 
their beds, gold croſſes, ſhoe-buckles, thefts 
of every kind committed at country-houſes, 
in churches, monaſteries, farms and villages. 
In vain did Field-Marſhal Count de la Tour 
complain ; the army of the Directory and 
their plander were ſaved. 

Fifteen months after, this grateful Direc- 
tory ſent that /ame army to uſurp and to 
ranſack the hoſpitable land which had been 
ſo prodigal of aſſiſtance to them. 
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Events in 1797 continued. Perſeverance of the: 
Swiſs in their Syſtem. Firſt Political Hoſti-- 
lities of the Directory. 1 


Ts ; picture of faults and of weakneſles: 
leaves without excuſe, the ingratitude and 
violence exerciſed againſt free and deceived. 
nations; whoſe confidence we deplore, while 
we condemn the error which-plunged them 
into ſuch à courſe of humiliations. The. 
charm was about to be broken by ſtill great- 
er outrages. It was not too late to recover 
ſound notions of their ſituation, and to pre- 
pare immediately for an ecclaircillement,, 
thenceforth inevitable. | 
But the deluſion changed its appearance, 
without being removed. There was no leav- 
ing the road into which they had precipitated 
themſelves without expoſure; was ever par- 
ty· pride known to confeſs itſelf in the wrong? 
Another ſyſtem muſt have annulled the pre- 
vailing influence; and the alternative left 
was to loſe their credit or to ruin the State. 
Beſides, Europe was falling in the north and 
in the ſouth: Some tranſient changes in 
the public opinion of the French ſupported 
declining hope, and ſeemed to indicate the 
the fabulous moderation of the Directory. 
Thus toſſed upon the waves · of circumſtan· 
ces, Switzerland without à conftitutional conr. 
aſs took the courſe choſen by her pilots, 


| 
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who were ſteering her upon rocks: unable 
to reſiſt them, a minority of ſenators in vain 
exhauſted their ſtrength to ſecure the helm; 
and the people without foreſight, full of 
confidence in their guides, ſcarcely ſuſpect- 
ed either the defect of their plans or their 
impending danger. WT 
Berne, that had fo long ſet the confeder- 
acy an example of vigour, dignity, and ad- 
herence to their maxims, now aſtoniſhed it 
by her inconſtancy. This degeneracy was 
accelerated by that aſcendency which, m the 
year 1795, the French party“ acquired in the 
Seren Counsel. 
So far ſomething like a balance had been 
maintained in it: but the ſudden promo- 
tion of ninety-two new members at once to 
that aſſembly completely turned the ſcale. 
This method of filling up the places that 
bad become vacant in the courſe of ten 
years by a progreſſive election, made a' fud- 
den alteration of a third of the' Council ; 


lt was the party itſelf that took this title. One of its firſt 
leaders, Colonel Weifr, revealed its ſecrets in a pamphlet inti- 


tled, 4 Reveillez-wous Suifſes, publiſhed in January laſt. The 


Berneſe party of neutrality, or French party,” ſays that writer, 
2 e 9 French as our moſt 2 allies, It applaud- 
ed their efforts for replacing a bad government by à good one; 
it was ſorry for their obſtacles, rejoiced at their ſucceſſes, and, 
in fine, admired their ſublime principles.” 9 a 
With their admiration, and their Friendſoip for their natural al. 
lies, the gentlemen did not ſuſpect that thoſe natural allier, would 
one day treat Switzerland as they had done La Vendée. To 
the invincible folly of that party is owing the calamities that 
have attended their miſconceptions. ny of its adherents 
were very conſcientious in their attachment to that pernicious 
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but it was the rule of the conſtitution :* 
in ordinary times there was little inconve- 
nience in a renewal ſo ſudden and nume- 
rous ; but in critical and diſtracted junc- 
tures, to introduce at once ninety-two new 
votes into a deliberative body, was to run 
2 riſk of introducing another ſpirit, of giv- 
ing an unexpected turn to public affairs, 
and of ſetting the inexperiencq of youth 
above the maturity of their ſenjors. 
Ihe effects of the election of 1795 were 
as immediate as fatal. It gave a ſhock to 
the Government, weakened the author 
of the magiſtrates, and was the firſt ſtep to 
anarchy. Whether it was that the novel- 
ties of the day had more charms for the 
young people, or that their impatience to 
rule was fomented by circumſtances, or 
whether in fine, enervated by their reliſh 
for pleafure, they dreaded to expoſe their 
fortunes and enjoyments, the majority of 
thoſe new-comers ranged themſelves under 
the banners of the French party, in which 
they found flatterers of their indiſcretion, 
and infurers of unalterable peace. Every 
where, ſince the ſtorms of the Revolution, 
ith has given up to age the merit of 
manhood, of ſtoieilm, and eee at- 
tachment to public duties. 


The election might begin as ſoon as there were - eighty va- 
cancies, but it was feldom the cafe before there were ninety or 
more, in order to ſatisfy the greater number of candidates. 
The Sovereign Council was compoſed of 299 members; and 
no one was admiſſible before he was full * 
years old. 
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On the admiſſion of thoſe: novices, al 
reſpect for grey hairs was loſt ; a deluge of 
motions and ſpeeches-overflowed the Grand- 
Council; its new guides paid deference to- 
none. Upon the word of their leaders and 
on the authority of their knowledge, they 
purſued the chimera- of acquiring: the good- 
will of the Directory: like the worſhippers: 
of malignant deities they proſtrated them 
ſelves before them, with the offering of 
their affections, without conſidering that 
the only facrifice that could ſatisfy them- 
was that of the Conſtitutions, of the inde- 
pendence; and of the riches of Switzerland. 
Buonaparie undertook in Italy to convince 
them of it :. by writing the ſentence of neu · 
tral States - on the ruins of. Genoa and Ve- 
nice, he divulged. to Europe the myſteries 
of the Luxembourg. Such effrontery and 
perfidy,.an hypocriſy ſo daſtardly combin- 
ed with ſuch: bare-faced. uſurpations, de- 
nounced · the diſſolution of every ſocial ſyſ- 
tem. Arevolutioniſt by conſtitution, a con- 
queror by ſubornation, unjuſt by inſtinct, 
inſulting, in victory, mercenary in his pat- 
ronage, an unmerciful plunderer, purchaſed 
by the victims whoſe credulity he betrays, 
not leſs terrible by his artifices than by his 
arms, diſhonouring valour by the ſtudied. 
abuſe of public faith, crowning immorality 
with the palms of philoſophy, and oppreſſion 
with the cap of liberty, this lucky Corſican, 
carrying the torch of Eręſtratus in one hand: 


4 

and the ſabre of Genferic*® in the other, was 
laying the plan for burying Switzerland 
under the rubbiſh of Italy. 
Some diſputes — his officers and 
the Helvetic Governors of the bailiwicks 
beyond the mountains on the frontiers of 
the Milaneſe,caught his attention. He nev- 
er mentioned the Swiſs but with ſpleen, nor 

Berne but with rage. More than once, 
Haller the banker, whom he had appointed 
his commiſſary af: plunder at Milan, had giv- 
en his countrymen. notice of Buonaparte 8 
malice. They attempted to pacify this ſul- 
phureous ſpreader of havoc by a deputation, 
which he at firſt received very coolly ; but 
to which he liſtened more favourably after 
Berne had ſacrificed me to his reſentm ent. 


* « Say that Catiline had a Krovig, mind, was he therefore 
the leſs a deteſtable villain ? and are we to give to the crimes: 
of a ruftan the colouring of the exploits of a hero?“ 

J. J RoussEAv againſt the Eftabliſhment of a Thoatre at Geneva, 


« We are to. make a great difference between the hero who 
ſtains the earth with his blood in defence of his country, and 
thoſe intrepid rufftians who, on a foreign land, put the innocent 
and wretched inhabitants to death.” 

RavyNnAL, Hif. Phil. des deux Indes, Liv. i. 


Such was the language of Philefephy before ſhe aſſumed the 
revolutionary helmet. In theſe days the two authorities here 
cited have no doubt loft their credit. 


+ In two letters publiſhed at Paris in the month of June 1797, 
I had expoſed the impoſture of Buonaparte's manifeſtoes againſt 
Venice, his wiles in Bergamo, Breſcia, and the Veroneſe, his 
duplicity, his pillaging, and his ingratitude to two Republics, 
that from the day he paſſed the Po had heaped kindneſſes upon 
him and upon his army. On reading this account, which he 
_ dared not deny, Buonaparte giving way to his rage, overwhelm- 
ed the Deputies from Berne with reproaches for the aſylum 
granted me by their Government. I was immediately denoun- 
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Although the Deputies at their return 
had decreaſed the diſquietudes, theſe con- 
ſtantly aſſumed a more deadly afpect; all 


juſtified the public alarm. The Executive | 


Council of Paris, in order to ſecure a free 
courſe to its tyranny at home and its rav- 
ages abroad, had juſt proſcribed the Repre- 
ſentatives of the French Republic: a band of 
ſer vile conſpirators, the refufe of the na- 
tion, had ſold their colleagues, their deerees, 
France and Europe, to the Directory. The 
ancient CounciFof- Five Hundred, ſlowly 
awaking at the ſight of - Baonaparte's enor- 
mities, ſhewed a defire rather than a defign 
of juſtice :- tſeir firſt remonſtrance coſt 
them their exiſtence: and with thoſe Dep- 
uties was buried all hope of peace, of liber- 
ty, and public integrity. 1 
> 5 182. : 4 g . $5 ge” of N 
-»- This cataſfrophe brought on that of the 
Helvetic Body. M. Barth#lemi, who had 
changed his houſe at Baſle for the Directo- 
ced in che Süpremę Council, and detreed to baniſhment by tlie 
Privy Conne, ruled by the leaders of the French party. This 
decree was illegal; for as I was a citizen of Geneva, and fels 
low-townſmati of Berne, I could not be baniſhed from the Can- 
ton withotit being tried; but it will be eaſily: believed that 1 
did not waſte my time in applying for favour, or in pleading to 
a-proſecution. Much more affected by the critical ſituation of 
Switzerland, than by ny own, 1 did not know to what vi- 
olence the Government yielded, and with what reluQance. 
Berne fired upon her defender. 1 | 
When Bonaparte was informed of this meaſure, he thanked 
the Deputies for it, and appeared for a little while to reſtore his 
favour to the Canton, where the promotors of the decree con - 
ſidered it as a ſtroke of great policy, and congratulated them- 
ſelves upon having ſo ſeaſonably divined the paſſions of ths 
Hero e the great Nation: Hero-de la Grande Nation, laquelle 
weft pas une Nation grande. 8 
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rial Palace, made his exit with the Repre- 
ſentatives of the People; a deſert ſituated 
under the Line was the reward. of his ſer- 
vices: Carnet followed him into exile: 
both of them had hitherto averted the 
blow meditated againſt Switzerland; that 
devoted country as left without protect- 
ors, and had no farther reſources ban in 
its union and its courage. 

It was at this period, in the men of 
September 1797, that the plan of the Di- 
rectory appears to have been finally ſettled; 
but the uncertainty, of the negociations for | 
peace at Campo-Formio, farbade its being 
Juddenly executed. Without regularly 
opening the crenches, the mines were dug, 
and preparations made to facilitate the 
Norming of the place. 

Above all, the five T. ork 2s. of Paris 
were at work. for 2 pretence for invaſion, 
and then to. clear the way by revolutionary 
expedients. Although for a long time 
— had diſpenſed with the formality of 
expoſtulating before they attacked, and of 
giving colour to their hoſtilities by prelim- 
inary manifeſtoes, they conſtrained them- 
ſelves to entangle the Swiſs in ſome refolu- 
tion which they might calumniate, in order 
to fix on that calumny the pivot of aggrel: 
ſion. On the other hand, as daſtardly as 
they were unjuſt, they did not dare to - 
front a martial nation when armed, whoſe 
reſiſtance might have endangered the ex- 
pedition and re- Kindled a general war, 
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They ſet out therefore with ambuſhes 
antl expedients to diſſolve the States inter- 
nally. To prolong the confidence of the 

Swiſs by pacific proteſtations, to threaten 
one particular Canton in order to detach 
the others from its intereſts, to divide the 
members of the League and the councils of 
each Government, to inveſt the people 
with ſuborners, to anſwer umbrages with 
careſſes, to inſtigate innovations that en- 

feeble authority and concord, to kill Swit- 
zer land by her own means, and to cruſh her 
as ſhe was expiring, was the ſubtle detail of 
inſtructions given to the Directorial agents: 
ferpents* preceded tigers, and political poiſoners 
zvere the advance-guard of their armies. 

I heir object was miſtaken by the major- 
ity. There were no queſtions here either 
of removals from office, or of conſtitutional 
reforms, or of people, or of liberty. The 
French took arms to pillage Switzerland, 
to diſſolve its confederacy, to collect its 
ſtrength and its will in the creatures of 

the Directory and of the Revolution, to 
turn its Aſſembly into a Miniſtry for the 
intereſt of the French Republic, to make 
Switzerland tributary, the Thirteen Can- 
tons the advanced-poſt of Franche-Comte, 
their alliance a durable vaſſalage, their wealth 
a capital for the uſe of the Directory, and 

their population a tribe for requiſitions. 


FThe tiger r before he leaps upon his prey. 
| Hen. T. Picketing's _ 


8 arts” — Breet. 


; 
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The Directory aſſociated two dient 


ized natives of Switzerland in their con- 


ſpiracy. One was that Lawyer La Harpe 


whom we have already deſcribed, a pen- 
foner of the Emperor of Ruſſia, who a- 
ſumed the title of Colonel for E 
taught the young Grand Dukes their gram 
mar; he had returned from Peterlburg 
ſome years before, but being "afterwards 
forced to leave his country on account of 
his libels againſt the State, he had gone to 
plot its ruin E Paris: the other, Ochs, the 
Grand Tribune of Baſle, was ſent by the 
Directory in the Autumn of 1797 to be * 
cCoadjutor. 

The former, who was equally ignorant 
and paſſionate, was fit at moſt to "be the 
clemagogue of a village. Ochs, more acute, 


aſſuming the philoſopher, a revolutionary. 

legillator,equally fond of money and power, 

governed the majority of the Councils of 
Baſle. Loaded with employments by M. 


Barthelemi, and honoured with his confi- 


dence, that miniſter was no ſooner con- 


demned than he became his accuſer. The 
Directory, ſenſible of the merit of this in- 

atitude, entruſted him with the drawing 
up of their legitlative ordinances for Swit- 
zerland, and in the mean time, with the 


buſineſs of inflaming factions. 


'To bring war and deſolation on the 
country which has nouriſhed us, to be the 
underling of a foreign uſurpation, to give 
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up one's countrymen to the ſcourges of a 
forced revolutjon, and riſe upon their dead 
bodies to the dignity of vicegerent of a Rew- 
bell and of a Merlin,“ are fuch crimes as had 
never yet tarniſhed the Helvetic hiſtory. 
Yet theſe are the men whoſe ſhameleſs ſa- 
crilege dares to boaſt of having now reviv- 
ed William Tell! 

Notwithſtanding their labour, hilt” COT - 
reſpondencies, their emiſſaries, they could 
collect but a ſmall number of proſelytes. In 
the little towns of the Pays de Vaud they 


could ſcarcely reckon 250. Baſle furniſh- 


ed more accomplices in a populace of uſu- 
rers, trimmers, pragmatic artiſans, and fanat- 
ics ; but I doubt if a complete enumeration 
would have turned out 6000 favourers of 
Revolution in all Switzerland. It muſt be 
obſerved further, that very few adhered 
to the plan of a thorough Revolution, to 
the idea of ſacrificing the reſpective indepen- 


dence of the Cantons, or to the ſubverſion 


of the fundamental laws ; ; and almoſt all 
held a foreign intervention in horror. 
Some manufacturing villages on the bor- 
ders of the lake of Zurich are not included 

in this computation : in 1795, the Jacobins 
af France had ſeduced them into a rebel- 
lion, which was ſuppreſſed: but they had 
never ceaſed to keep up a communication 
with their ſeducers: in 1797, money an d 


*. Ochs and La Harpe are members of the Helvetic Directory 
by order of the French Government. 
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inſtructions were ſent to them: they were 
conſpirators ready to receive French troops, 
and, under their protection, to ſeize upon 
Zurich. „ pf 

It muſt therefore be conſidered as an eſ- 
tabliſhed fact, that the maſs of the nation, 
the great majority of the towns and of the 
provinces, rejected the project of any Rev- 
olution whatfoever. That of France had 
been at no time more decried in Switzer- 
land; the public opinion had never been 
leſs altered; the innovators had never been 

more unprovided with the means of break- 
ing the relations of the Governments and 
of their ſubjects, and of inciting the latter 
to a voluntary inſurrection. 

To employ open force prematurely, for 
the purpoſe of giving the impotence of an 
_ obſcure and feeble minority the predomr- 
nance over the general will, was too diſad- 
vantageous and hazardous : but although 
this conſideration had at firſt dictated cloſe 
meaſures to the Directory, the petulance of 
their deſpotiſm very ſoon got the better of 
their policy : they quickly ceaſed to qualify 
the inſolence of their conduct: the Helvetic 
Governments, beſet by imperious requi- 
ſitions, had only to chooſe between obedi- 
ence and war; their legiſlative independ- 
ence tottered, and by bearing the firſt inſults 
offered their ſovereignty, they loſt the ſov- 

3 itſelf. : „ 

Of theſe accumulated outrages the moſt 


„„ 
deciſive was the requeſt for diſmiſſing the 
Miniſter of his Britannic Majeſty. Ever 
ſince civilized communities have acknowl- 
edged a law of nations, not one among 


them had ever yet attempted fuch an out- 


rage. States have been known to ſend 
away ambaſſadors who, having themſelves 


_ violated the law of nations, had alſo for- 


teited its protection; but to require of an 
independent State ſuch a, contempt for pub- 
lic faith and for an inviolable character, was 
to uſurp for themſelves the ſovereign au- 
thority. Every Power that ſubmits to ſuch 
preſumption is effaced from the number of 
free Communities. 10 

The Directory took a pride in throwing 
as much inſult into the form as into the 
requiſition itſelf. Poſterity will hardly be- 
lieve, that at the end of the eighteenth cen- 


tury there was to be found in Europe, a 


Government ſo loſt to ſhame as to ſend ſuch 
a meſſage by the moſt abject of underling 
intriguers. This diplomatic upſtart, a na- 
tive of Upper Alſace, and a relation of Ræ . 
belPs, was called Mengaud.* Formerly em- 
ployed in commiſſions of a dark nature, and 


in revolutionary, achievements, joining in- 


ſolence to the low manners of a recruiter, 


* 1 ſaw this plenipotentiary arrive at Zurich, accompanied” 
by a German proſtitute, whoſe brother was a waggoner, and 
who ſerved him as an interpreter. He ſpent the time he ſtayed 
at Zurich with this creature's family, in drunkenneſs and de- 
bauchery. Two months after, in the official prints, he enter- 
tained the Swiſs with his virtue, his manners, his fidelity, and. 
Vith the reſpect that was due to him. . | 
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he was choſen to notify to the Swiſs the will 
of his maſters. No doubt the Popiliuſes, 
Pompeys, and Paulus Emiliuſes, who formerly 
filled analogous departments at the courts 
of Aſia, were more dignified perſonages ; 
but the Great Nation places its dignity in 
| hookingup ambaſſadors from the common 
ſewers of its population, and in being rep- 
reſented by men whoſe character may be 
the mirror of its manners and government. 
Miengaud, it is true, modeſtly announced 
himſelf at firſt as the courier of the Cabi- 
net. The Directory, who commanded: the 
diſmiſſion of Mr. Witkham, did not mean 
to negociate the buſineſs. Their agent ap- 
peared at Berne without any letter for the 
State; and his miſſion was reduced to ſig- 
nifying to the Avoyer the reſolution of the 
Directory decreeing this meaſure. Berne 
having replied that it concerned the whole 
Helvetic Body, Mengaud repaired to Zurich, 
where he made his notification with as lit- 
tle formality. After aſſuring thoſe two 
Cantons of the tenderneſs of the Directory, 
and of the value they would ſet upon their 
obedience, he paſſed on to Baſle, to kindle 
there the fire of the Helvetic Revolution. 
In ſix weeks he was metamorphoſed into a 
Proconſul, and inveſted with the character 
of Miniſter of the French Republic. 

If the infatuation of the majority of the 
Cantons and of the Governments in aſerib- 
ing ſome . to the enemy had been leſs 
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invincible, ſuch an indignity would have 


opened their eyes; but ſtruck with: fear, 


and yet {till bewitched with hope, they flat- 


tered themſelves to eſcape by temporizing. 
The ignominy of violating hoſpitality, the 
rights of nations, and. gratitude, through 


regard for the. murderers of Louis XVI. 


would have manifeſted complete impotence- 


and abaſement: to-refuſe doing it was to 


induce a war. Without waiting for orders 


from his. Court, Mr. Wickham had the gen- 


eroſity to relieve the Helvetic Body. from 


their dilemma, by quitting the territory of 
Switzerland. Convinced of their faſt an- 


proaching ruin, and unwilling to be made 


the pretence of their proſcription, he con- 


fulted the magnanimity of his. Sovereign: 
and his own wiſdom, rather than. a. barren- 
point of honour. His Government was. 


far from diſapproving his conduct; he de- 


elared the ſentiments of it in a diſpatch ad- 


dreſſed from Francfort, November 22, to 
the Government of Berne, which will. re- 
main as a comparative monument of great - 
neſs of mind and ſenſibility in the Britiſh: 


nation, and of violence and ſhame in the 

worthleſs fucceſſors to the Kings of France.“ 
Far from laying the ſtorm, this departure 

of Mr. Wickham's, which the Swiſs errone- 


oufly thought of fo much importance, 
made it break out. To excuſe her half. 
reſiſtance, Berne deputed: two. members. 
of her Government to Paris, but in vain. 


* See the papers printed at the end of this Hiſtory (A), 
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_ humiliation brought on: freſh affronts. 
- Conſtantly repulſed; and lulled with falſi- 


ties, the deputies were driven from France: 

both of them belonged. to the party of eter- 
nal harmony with. the Directory.. It they 
had diſcovered. their. deſigns, how comes 
it that their report was. not. immediately 


attended. with defenſive meaſures ? If ig- 


norant of them, could. that i e have 
been voluntary?“ 

However that be, their return was fol- 
lowed by freſh. demands; the Cantons now 


preſerved but the ſiadow of ſoverei gnty, and! 


before the end of November. the Directory 
no longer. treated them but as /ubjeds,, 
whoſe Hoellity even could not retard cheir- 
mn 
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Character of the French Miniſters in Switzer=- 
land at the End of the Year 1797.—Inva-- 
fron F Erguel. —Spirit and Conduct of the: 


Helvetic Body at this Cri yr OR of the. 
Pays de Vaud. „ 


Tn Agents who compoſted” the Diplo 
matic Corps of the Directory in Switzer- 


* Captain Moutacbh was one of thoſe deputies; he was a ve- 
hement young man, the chief orator of his party in the Supreme 
Council; an honeſt good citizen, but miſled, like ſo many 
others, on the ſubject of the Revolution of France, the Direc-- 
tors and the conſequences. Lieut. Col. Tier. was his colleague, 
a man far leſs pure, but more ſubtle and more experienced, as; 


will de ſeen in the ſequel. of the narrative. 
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land united characters neceſſary for the oc- 
caſion. Thoſe who had been of M. Barth#l- 
emi's legation were all recalled, except Cit- 
izen Bacher, formerly ſecretary to the em- 
baffy under the Monarchy ; a man more 
ſervile than miſchievous, and leſs revolu- 
tionary, than he was determined at any 
rate, to preſerve the favour of his employ- 
ers. However, whether it was that they 
judged him to be too timid, or diſtruſted 
his ability, they ſent him to Ratiſbon at 
the end of the year 1797 : before his de- 
parture, he ſaid that the Swiſs would be ſorry 
for it ; a prediction which his immediate 
fucceflor, Citizen Mengaud, did not belie. 
To the picture we have given of the latter 
it is enough to add, that he collected about 

him fellow. labourers, whoſe minds, morals, 
and characters correſponded with their 
common miſſion. 
In the Griſons, France was repreſented 
by Florent Goyot, a Bourguignon Jacobin 
and ſtaunch Conventionalift ; in the Va- 
lois, by one Mangourit, who in 1782 was 
judge of a criminal juriſdiction in the baili- 
wick of Rennes, and who, having made an 
attempt upon a young woman who was 
brought to him as a priſoner to be interro- 
gated, was tried and condemned]; his flight, 
and ſome protection he received, ſaved him 


_ from the gallows : he re- appeared at Ren- 


nes with the Revolution, became one of its 
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incendiaries, and afterwards. an envoy.“ 

The intention of the Directory being to 
inſult the Swils till their reſentment ſhould 
furniſh them with ſome: pretence for. inva- 
fion, and to attack them by fire-ſhips before 
they attacked them hand-in-hand, it- ae- 
counts for their chooſing three agents, 
whoſe characters would juſlify any infa- 


mous act, and. whoſe very. appointment: 


was an affront to the Helvetic Body. 
Theſe worked in concert upon their. re- 
ſpective territories 3. but the legation at 
Baſle, which was the: centre of Operations, 
directed the general movement. In order 
to train his inexperience, Mengaud, at ſirſt 
2. commiſſioner. from the. Directory, before 
he aſſumed. his quality of Charge Affaires, 
kept Bacher till the middle of December: 
they prepared the way together for the de- 


ciſive rupture, by three notifications, as diſ- 
honourable. for the Swiſs as deſtructive of 


their ſafety. By the firſt they required the 
remiſſion of the puniſhment, and immedi-- 
ate recal of the ſeditious perſons and con- 
{pirators, who. had been baniſhed from the 
Cantons, ſince the. beginning. ot the Revo- 
lution... 

In the ſecond, of the 2 5th of” Novenitidy. 
they ordained” the immediate and general 
expulſion of the-Emigrants, Prieſts, and Ex- 
Ues.;. and moreover, that the Members of 


* He afterwards ſupported In Charleſton (S. C.) the dignity 
of the. French. Republic 01 one and indivitible, 
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the Legiſlative Body, and others condemned 


in confequence of the 18th Fructidor, be 
delivered up to them, as /tate criminals, con- 


demned for their offences. 


By the third it was required, that the 
Swiſs officers, who were knights of St. Lou- 
is, or of the order of Military Merit, ſhould 
be deprived of theſe ornaments. The ſtyle 
of this laſt note diſcovered Mengaud, hith- 
erto concealed under the ſignature of Bacher. 
The Croſs-wearers, it ſaid, were connected 
with the Condeans. Thoſe who ſuffer theſe 


croſſes to be worn ſhall be looked upon as EN- 
COURAGING CONSPIRACIES, &c. 


The Helvetic Corps in their anſwers con- 
fulted a puſillanimous prudence. The firſt 
requiſition was eluded rather than rejected; 
upon the ſecond they recriminated, by de- 
manding that the Directory ſhould likewiſe 
deliver up the Swiſs Conſpirators fled to 
France: the third was granted; and war- 
riors, honoured by long ſervices, received 
an order to lay down the enſigns of their 
valour.* | 

The ſucceſs of an outrage like this in a 
military nation was the height of diſgrace 


and imprudence; but the fatal blindneſs of 


The French Government had before, in 1794, required of 
individuals this ſacrifice of their honour, by promiſing penſions 
to all the renegadoes. Some officers, (there were not a hun- 
dred,) and moſt of thoſe induced by their poverty, ſent their 
croſſes and commiſſions ; but the penſions were never paid. 
By afterwards caufing the reſpective Sovereigns of ſuch officers 
to order them generally to relinquiſh their exofſcs, the Direc- 
tory were exempted from fixing a price upon this outrage. 
In this manner does France pay her debts. 
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the Governments hid from them the inev- 
itable conſequence of ſuch forgetfulneſs of 
their duty. 

The threatening tone of thoſe notes fore- 
told the approach of the armies. The 
French Directory, after having diſgraced 
Switzerland with their ordinances, were 
now diſgracing her by making her their 
executioner, They made her at Baſle de- 
liver up Richer-Seriſy, who was flying from 
tranſportation, and who, with his papers, 
was ſeized in defiance of the rights of na- 
tions, in a foreign town, by the Sbirri* of 
a Government vile enough to repeat a crime 
of the 16th century: but when the worth- 
leſs Swiſs, who betrayed Louis le Maure, as 
he was leaving Novara in diſguiſe, return- 
ed to his country, his treaſon was puniſh- 
ed, and the traitor beheaded. 

The Helvetic Body ſuffered this violence 
to paſs in ſilence. The more urgent the 
danger became, the leſs did the prevailing 
party in the principal Governments bluſh 
for their baſeneſs and cowardice. All na- 
tional virtues ſeemed abſorbed. This de- 


* Shirri, among the Italians, are the meaneſt of the officers 
of juſtice, on whom a degree of infamy attaches. 


l am bound in juſtice to ſay that before Richer-Serify was de- 
livered up, the Magiſtrates of Baſle gave him notice to leave the 
town. This notice I repeated to him two days before he was 
arreſted, at the ſame time offering him a place in my carriage.; 
one of his countrymen and the innkeeper again put him in mind 
of it. His confidence and his fate got the better of every re- 
monſtrance; he thought wy wauld r not dare to attack ſych_z 
man as he. 
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powerful nation of Europe. 
It was not however as a protector, but as 


ö proud diſdain, and paſſed t 
ſtopping, leaving on his way only marks of 
All-humour and contempt. The only per- 
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gradation appeared particularly, when 
Buonaparte was paſſing through Switzer- 
land on his way to Raſtadt. Before he 


ſet out from Milan, to the timid complaints 
.of the Griſons upon the incorporation of 


the Valteline with the Ciſalpine Republic, 
he anſwered on the 11th N ovember, „The 
French Republic will grant you its protec- 
tion, whenever you conduct yourſelves to- 
wards her with the regard due to the molt 


3, 


a moroſe and malignant ſovereign, that he 
diſplayed himſelf in that journey. Every 
word he uttered was malicious or inſulting. 
At Geneva, he boaſted that he would de- 
mocratize England in three months. Berne 
Had prepared him honours, a ball, deputa- 
tions, and relays,* he re es all with 

rough without 


ſons he thought worthy of his attention 
were ſome courteſans wes ſans-culottes, who, 
in the road to Lauſanne, came to preſent 
him noſegays and.compliments. 

However, he came to himſelf at Baſle, 
An obſcure man of the name of Dufour, 
raiſed to. a General, and who commanded 
at Hunninghen, waited upon him, and ad- 
dreſſed him thus: 7 vill not compare thee 
evith the Turennes and the Montecucullies, thou 


* Horſes placed on the road to relieve others, 
"= . 
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haſt ſurpaſſed them; but I will exclaim with 


all Republicans, Buonaparte is the firſt man in 


the univerſe.” One Buxtorf, a burgomaſter, 
as great an orator as politician, improved 


upon Dufour's eloquence. * The laurel of 


victory immortalizes the hero, ſaid he to the 
traveller. By ſerving liberty, your beneficence 
extends that way even to us. It is not admira- 


id alone then that brings us to you, it is grati- 


ſude. You muſt through Switzerland have read 


on every countenance the expreſſion of bleſſings in 


return for ſo many cares. At Raſtadt you are 
going to fign the happineſs of S anna 1 fn 


This ſhocking baſeneſs intoxicated the 
hero : he ſententiouſly pronounced that 
there exiſted but two Republics in Switzer- 
land, and thoſe were Geneva and Baſle 2- 


the former had neither laws nor govern- 
ment, and the latter was converted into 2 
compting-houf and wark-thop for the Rev- 
olution. 


This paſſage of Buonagarte' s through the 
country, which was certainly planned, had 


a very marked effect: it ſerved as a ſignal 
to the innovators and the ſeditious; the ef- 
terveſcence of their raptures was a proof 
of their hopes ; and they partly began to 
throw off the maſk. A cloud. of French 
emiſſaries immediately poured into Switzer- 


land by every frontier : Mengaud and his 
troop redoubled their activity and their 


practices; correſpondencies from Baſle or 
from Paris ſet that little minority of public 
N 
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diſturbers, hitherto timorous and lurking, 
into a flame; inſtigators overran the towns 
and country places ; clandeſtine clubs were 
here and there formed; the Legation of 
Balle promiſed them ſuccours i in men and 
money; and inflammatory writings in both 
ey wy began to be ſpread. © 

The Governments confounded appeared 
to be ſtruck with mortal puſillanimity. In- 
ſtead of ſhutting, without delay, all com- 
munication with France, increaſing the 
ſtrictneſs of their police, and intimidating 
the wicked, they were {till afraid of offend- 
ing their enemy by preventing their at- 
tempts ; talked of the generoſity of the Di- 
rectory, waſted the time that was precious 
an fruitleſs debates, and did not ſeem at all 
to ſuſpect that their ruin was at hand. 
In order to prolong this ſtupefaction, and 
not belie the preachers of moderation, the 
Miniſter Talleyrand, avowing Mengaud as 
Charge d Afaires, acquainted the Helvetic 
Body on the 16th of December, that the 
miſſion of that Envoy ſhould bave no other 
object than to ſeize every opportunity of expreſ- 
ing the SINCERE wiſhes of the Executive Direc- 
tory for the proſperity of the worthy Helvetic 
Bady. Thele aſſurances were repeated by 
appointed informers. Mengaud himſelf 
wrote to the Chancery of Zurich: © The 
reſolution of the Directory,” ſays he, a 
copy of which I have the honour to tranſ- 
mit you, forbids me, 20% have that of being 
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its agent, all explanation upon the abſurd 
reports of an invaſion, and which obtains 
the ſucceſs of calumny, only by the good 
faith. of thaſe whom adious motives, aided by 

the means of perfidy, keep in error.” * 
The duplicity of Talleyrand, the balderdaſh 
of Mengaud, and all thoſe deluſions of the 
little Princes of Italy in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, laid the — alleep till the 1 5th 
of December 1595, the day on which the 
invaſion of the Helvetic part of the Biſhop» 
ric of Baſle, by a body of French troops, 
burſt the cloud and. flaſhed lightning on 

every e 

It has been already able vel that this dil. 
trict, included in the neutrality by an ex- 
preſs ſtipulation on the aythi of Auguſt 1792, 
between the Swiſs Deputies and M. Barthe- 
lemi, ratiſied by the Convention in the month 
of November following, was never held of 
the Germanic Empire as the reſt of the Biſh- 
At Menzaad's inſtalment into office, he was harangued by 
General Dufour, who faid, Citizen Mengaud, the Executive 
Directory, by. appointing thee Charge 4 Maires, were well con- 
vinced of thy civiſin, and we applaud their choice. Baniſh 
from thy diplomacy that horrid policy, that ſubtlety of the eabi- 
nets of kings: frankneſs, honefty, and generofity are the quali- 
ties of the Great Nation thou repreſenteſt.“ He then talked of 
thunder and lightning, and of the tri- coloured ſtandard: Men- 
gaud, grateful, and not behind-hand in ſublimity, replied with 
ſolemnity, © Thou haſt ſaid it, Dufour ; the Directory, in call» 
ing me to the honourable and delicate poft of THEIR REPRESENTA= 
 Tivx, thought they recognized in me a thorough-bred civiſm. 
In aſking the fraternal embrace of thee and the general officers 


of Hunninghen, I provoke on my part and on theirs the ſtricteſt 
ferutiny of my conduct.“ 


It was in this fine ſtyle of the fraternal ſocieties of 179": ue 
Mengaud made the public eſſay of his talents, | 
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opric was. The city of Bienne, which was a 


= of it, was a free republic, over which the 
iſhop was lord paramount, allied to the Hel- 
vetic Body, and which ſent deputies to the 


General Diets. Erguel, another portion of 


this territory, marched under the banners of 
Bienne, and was dependent on the Proteſt- 

ant Cantons by the guaranty of its religion 
and privileges. Neuveville and Mun/ter-T hal, 
which completed this Helvetic boundary, 
enjoying the right of citizenſhip at Berne, 


_ depended upon that Canton in fpiritual 


matters, and for the protection of their im- 
munities. In the wars of the Confederacy, 
this ſmall State furniſhed its quota to the 


union, and followed the ſtandard of Berne. 


"T0 pretend that the occupancy: of lands 
of the Empire on the left bank of the Rhine 
gave the occupant a right to ſeize upon a 


foreign country, annexed proviſonally to a 


German State, was ſuch logic as character- 
ized the French Directory. To break, with- 
out any preamble, and by an armed force, 


the alliance and relations of that country 


with Switzerland; to take poſſeſſion of it 


as a conqueſt after having acknowledged its 


independence, and without conſulting ei- 
ther them or their guarantees, and to rob 
thoſe nations of their privileges, was an 
uſurpation not very conſiſtent with the goſ- 
pel of the Rights of Man, with the oſtentation 
of liberty, with good faith, and their oaths. 
| ae however, ſtill quiet with all this, 
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was ſo improvident as to leave that coun- 
try open which was contiguous to its own 
territory, and the poſſeſſion of which open- 
ed the deſiles of Mount Jura to the French; 
ſo that once maſter. of Bienne, the enemy 
commanded the plains of the Canton, and 
in one march might fit down before the 
walls of the capital. I know not whether 
this fatal error was the effect of bad advice, 
or of the dread of engaging in a quarrel: 
be that as it may, the conſequences of it 
could not but ſtrike every body; the Di- 
rectory had been aware of them all. ,, _ 
This unforeſeen invaſion was effected by 
a ſimple proclamation with which Citizen 
Mengaud commiſſioned his foldiers, and the 
language of which, at any other time, would 
have excited a contemptuous ſmile; for 
the burleſque in revolutionary operations 
is inſeparable from atrocity.* When this 
ſudden ſtroke was accompliſhed, the French 
Legation informed the Helvetic Body of 
the approaching eccupancy. of the invaded 
countries: if this notification was remark« 
able for its mockery, it was alarming from 
the project of plunder it announced, by re- 
ſerving for the French Republic the indem 

nities which, were due to her for the non- enjoy. 
ment, and, in general, for all the wrongs which 
had been done to Der, to the preſent time, by the 


* Sce the paper (B) at the end of this Hiſtory. 
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obſtacles tbrvum in her way in the taking po/- 
A Mon of the aforeſaid countries“ 
This unexpected event was felt through- 
out Switzerland in general, and made a 
deep impreſſion in the Canton of Berne: it 
Was a ſource of regret to the magiſtrates, 
and awakened the deſire of vengeance in 
the people: from this moment the illuſion 
vaniſhed, and the nation, undeceived, no 
longer conſidering the French but as per- 
fidious enemies, called out to be armed 
and to drive them away. The more obſti- 
nate and protracted the confidence in their 
EN promiſes had been, the more popular and 
terrible was the / reſentment -againſt their 
treachery : but though the zeal of the 
people was prompt and unlimited, the ma- 
jority of the Government of Berne dreaded 
to make uſe of it. The French troops 
Which had been marched into the weſtern f 
territory of Switzerland did not amount to 5 
8000 men; and without artillery; their diſ- 
poſitions of defence were yet to be made; 
the inhabitants looked upon them with 
horror; in eight days time they would 
have been driven out of the Biſhopric of 
Baſle ; an invaluable frontier would have 
been preſerved ; the weſtern borders cov- 
ered; 2 neceſſary and irrevocable impulſe 
would have been given to the nation; the 
ſeditious would have been daunted ; and 


* Bacher's Letter to the Helvetic Body of tha 23d Fiimaire, 
in the e 6. (December 13th, 1797.) 


the French would have been taught how 
dearly they muſt have purchaſed the con- 
queſt of the whole of Switzerland. 

None of theſe advantages were over- 
looked by the Government of Berne; but, 
ever behind-hand with events, the tempo- 
rizing ſpirits prevailed. Far from giving 

way to the public ſentiment, they confined 
themſelves to vain proteſtations, and in- 
ſtead of inſtantly leading their animated 
troops againſt the enemy, they ſuffered 
them to grow ſtrong, to receive reinforce- 
ments, and only extended a cordon againſt 
them to act on the defenſive. . The deſpair- 
ing inhabitants of Erguel and of Munſter- 
Thal implored aſſiſtance in vain; their de- 
vaſtation was a leſſon to Switzerland of the 
lot which her deliverers were preparing for 
her. Impri ifonments, inſults, rapes, requiſitions, 
and rapine of all kinds, fignalized the arri- 
val of thefe ſtrangers, whom Mengaud had 
but juſt announced to their victims as broth+ 
ers and friends, as the Fecutiens of perſons 
and property. 

In order to account for the irrefolution 
arid delays which cooled the counſels of 
Berne, it will be neceſſary to recolle& the 
former view. we took of the diſſenſions 
with which they were agitated. While a 
hundred of their members, animated by 
the ancient national ſpirit, and by the 
Avoyer de Steiguer, preferred their country 
to their own-- preſervation, and battles. to 


1 

the gradual death to which the Republic 
was tending, the party for prudence did 
not reſign hopes of reconciliation; and, 

diſtruſting the means of reſiſtance, choſe 
rather to glide: gently into the Revolution 
than to render it a bloody one by battles : 
in this manner did they unite with the 
— party, who were yet but imperfectly 
undeceived, for ever promiſing to diſarm 
the Directory by negociations, too proud 
to own their faults, committing new ones 
to juſtify the old, followed by worthleſs 
men, the ſhield of the intriguers, who, by 
a mitigated Revolution and ſhow of popu- 

lar principles, hoped to govern the State 
under the auſpices of France. Thefe par- 
ties, divided and oppoſed, mutually de- 
ſtroyed each other, and their claſhing, 
e produced nativity and halt- 
formed reſolutions. 

Moſt of the Helvetic Governments con- 
thined the fame cauſes of weakneſs. The 
Cantons at a greater diſtance from the en- 
emy joined but ſlowly and reluctantly to 
fuccour Berne, which did not appear to 
them ſo much expoſed as to endanger the 
ſafety of Switzerland, and require an im- 
mediate aſſiſtance. How Was it poſſible to 
unite fo many deliberative councils, ever 
labouring under the weight of inativity ? 
And without being fure of their concur- 
rence, how could they devote themſelves 


lingly to the — defence * 4 
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Whatever was the force of theſe objec- 
tions, it would probably have been over- 
come, had Berne ſet the example of an un- 
daunted determination. This impulſe ſo 
reaſonable, followed by ſucceſs, would ſoon 
have rouſed the whole Confederacy, and 
put an end to all irreſolution: it was beg- 
ging the queſtion to wait their deciſions for 
ghting, inſtead of fighting to ſecure their 

deciſions. %%%%%%CCCC 1 OE TY 
We may imagine, befides, what force ſo 
critical a ſituation muſt receive from the 
infernal intrigues of France, her ſecret 
promiſes, and her terrifying threats, her 
activity in confounding ideas, in veiling her 
object and her means, and in taking advan- 
tage of the minuteſt circumſtancesto increaſe 
diſſenſion. For example, after the invaſion 
of Munſter-Thal and Erguel, ſhe did not 
bluſh to report that the treaty of Campo- 
Formio authorized that meaſure, as con- 
certed with the Emperor, and that that 
Monarch aimed at dividing Switzerland. 
Too many of its inhabitants were weak 
enough to give credit to this impoſture, 
and to fear Auftria ſtill more than the Di- 
rectory. | e 
This chain of embarraſſment with which 
the Berneſe Government found itſelf fetter- 
ed, was conſtantly augmented and made 
heavier by the diſturbances that broke out . 
in ſome towns of the Pays de Vaud. This 
province, containing about eighty thouſand 
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Wels INDE n the: general proſperity and 
allegiance of the Canton. More active, not 
leſs brave, nor leſs loyal, than the German 
Swiss, its inhabitants were not poſſeſſed of 
their ſpirit of order, their induſtry, econo- 
my, or temperance: theſe differences intro- 
duced a difference in their reipective opu- 
lence, which alſo arofe partly from that of 
their agriculture 5 the Vaudois are a mix- 
ture of the French, whoſe language they 
and were not originally united to 
Switzerland. t 
However, it would not have been eaſy 
to reckon throughout that beautiful coun- 
try ten thouſand perſons, who did not idol- 
ize the Government of Berne; certainly 


not half of that number who were defirous 


of a change, and. ſcarcely three hundred 
anxious for peremptory innovations. But 
the latter, connecting themſelves with ſtran- 
gers and ambitious men, ſtrengthened by 
the protection of the Directory, and nflu- 
_ enced by their miſſionaries, ſecretly organ- 
ized themſelves. There, as in Ireland, the 
words reform and repreſentation maſked the 
plot of rebellion and independence. Al- 
though the hopes and ſecret practices of 
this deſpicable gang of beings were public 
enough, the Government took no notice 
of them till the reſolution of the 7th Ni- 
vole, (Dec. 17,) by which the Directory re- 
quired of the Minifter for Foreign Affairs, 


an immediate report * a petition of ſeveral 


. 
inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud, tending to ob- 
tain, by virtue of ANCIENT TREATIES, the 
guarantee of the French Republic for the ro- 
e/tabliſhment of their rights.  _ | 
We muſt fay a word or two upan that 
petition, thoſe treaties, and thoſe rights, The 
petition was the. fabrication of La Harpe, 
and other exiles; the treaties never exiſted ; 
and the rights were Way All this 
fine diplomatic creation of the Directory and 
Talleyrand, was collected from the libels in 
which La Harpe, forging charters, and build- 
ing chimeras upon ſuppoſitions, had traced 
the ſovereignty of the Pays de Vaud to the 
_ pretended ancient States of that province, 

Under the Dukes of Savoy it enjoyed an 
exemption from arbitrary taxation, the priv. 
lege of conſenting to extraordinary ſubſidies 
and important immunities. Its States, if 
very rare and limited meetings can be ſo 
called, aſſembled ſometimes in one place, 
ſometimes in another, and always by com- 
mand of the Prince, who moſt frequently 
paſſed them over, and applied directly and 
leparately to the orders of which they were 
formed. Their irregular and abſolutely 
feodal formation excluded the whole of the 
landed part of the nation, who were plung- 
ed in ſlavery. The right of ſending mem- 
bers was confined to eight eccleſiaſtics, 
twenty nobles, and fourteen. towns. : 
When Berne, in 1536, conquered the 
Pays de Vaud from the dukes of Savoy, it 
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was without any capitulation: except ſome 
boroughs, which, by ſubmitting voluntar- 
ily, obtained the confirmation of their priv- 
ileges, the reſt of the province belonged to 
the conqueror unconditionally. Berne, 
however, had the generofity to allow it its 
| liberties, and to ſupport its cuſtoms ; ſhe 
even extended the benefit of them to ſuch 
of the communities as had not enjoyed 
them; ſhe enfranchiſed the landed part, 
and exempted it from arbitrary taxes; in 
the room of the courts of the Prince and of 

the Lords, ſhe ſubſtituted popular juriſdic- 
tions. No Corporation thought of calling 
for the States: every year the Supreme 


Council of Berne, and the Bailiffs on going 


into office, took a ſolemn oath to maintain 
the liberties of: the Pays de Vaud; an oath 
that had never been wiolated. If thoſe ob- 
ſcure States were forgotten, the Vaudois 
ought to have bleſſed the motive of their 
Oblivion, as the object of thoſe aſſemblies 
was loſt from their not being burdened 
with taxes. "INE 1 

It Was nevertheleſs this feodal inſtitution, 
the rights and juriſdiction of which were 
not ſettled by any known law or preſcrip- 
tion, which had, in fact, been aboliſhed by 
the very nature of things, and which was 
incompatible with the exiſting ſtate of the 
country; it was this inſtitution that the 
levellers of Paris ſet themſelves up to re- 
Kore. As for the treaties of guaranty, upon 
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which they reſted their intervention, that 
bold fiction was built upon a very original 


hypotheſis. The Directory pretended that 
the conqueſt of Savoy tranſmitted to them 
the rights of the ancient Dukes, and that 
as they, when the Pays de Vaud was ceded, 


had guaranteed the privileges and the States | 


of that province, France ought now to per- 
form the guaranty, forgotten for two cen- 
turies. What ſhall we think of the juriſts 
of the Luxembourg, when we learn that 
neither the treaty of Lauſanne in 1564, by 


which Duke Emanuel Philibert ceded for ever 
the Pays de Vaud, nor any of the treaties of 


that Houſe with the Canton of Berne, con- 
tain a ſingle word about that guarantee, 
thoſe States, or the engagement to main- 
tain them? 


This kind of logic was a ſufficient proof 


that open violence would ſoon be the Di- 
reQory's moſt authentic law. of nations. 


If Berne had afſembled the States of the 


Pays de Vaud in their ancient form, another 
repreſentation would have been demanded, 
which would have led to anarchy, and ap- 
archy to independence, eher G r ſup- 
ported by the French 
Notwithſtanding the evitiinge) of, theſe 
immetliate tranfitions;feveral flattered them- 
ſelves to ſettle the difference, by propoſing 
conceſſions to the Pays de Vaud: others per- 
ceived -in that condeſcenſion meaſures for 


attaching the province more ſtrongly to 
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them; theſe opinions were debated, which 
was ſo much time thrown away, for the con- 
vocation of the States was, not the end, but 
the means of the Directory and their aux- 
iliaries; who were puſhing on to a complete 
Revolution. The more ſubmiſſive had 
Berne ſhewn herſelf, the more would they 
have required of her, and, till their ſinal aim 
had been accompliſhed, they would have 
ſcouted advances, and rejected all concilia- 
tion. 1 N 
In this confuſion of opinions, and amid 
their perplexities, the Government ſtill 
ſtruggled with the neceſſity of proceeding 
to a rupture. They every day, with the 
news of a progreſſive fermentation among 
the rebels, received teſtimonies of the great- 
eſt loyalty, and the moſt urgent ſolicitations 
From the great and faithful majority, con- 
juring them to be reſolute: and to diſplay 
their power. At length the Supreme Coun- 
cil decreed to ſend a Senatorial commiſſion 
to Lauſanne, to make themſelves acquainted 
with the public mind and reſtore tranquil- 
N Tidfooturately this deputation was com- 
| poſed of men, moſt of whom, though very 
reſpectable, did not poſſeſs dignity and firm- 
neſs. By ſhewing more fear than power, 
they diſcouraged the ſteady inhabitants, 
_ chilled the weak and irreſolute, and embold- 
ened the ſeditious. The majority of the com- 
miſſioners ſeemed ignorant of this truth ; 
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they appeared unarmed. in a town which 
they ought inſtantly to have awed ; they 
did not dare to break up the clubs of con- 
ſpirators which were formed in it; they 
even ſubmitted. to inſults; they invited 
oppoſition by their timidity, and inſtead: of 
arreſting ſome hundreds of the promoters 
of diſturbance, they reſigned themſelves to 
perſuaſive meaſures, and palſied the zeal 
they met with in the generality of the Vau - 
dois. The inhabitants in bodies, and indi- 
vidually, expreſſed their ſolemn with to re- 
main under the ſovereignty of Berne, and 
to take arms againſt all revolution that 
thould be inſtigated by foreigners. 

Leſs encouraged by this public ardour, 
than alarmed at the pretenſions of a ſmall 
number, and at the inſolence of ſome fac- 
tious men, the commiſſioners, participating 
of the fluctuations of the Government, 
teemed to dread offending France and her 
creatures; but it was not long before they 
learnt the reward of all this caution, from 
the ſecond reſolution adopted by the Di- 
rectory, the 8th Nivoſe, (Dec. 28) upon the 
report of Talleyrand.* _ Were + 

In that deciſion it was no longer a ſover- 

' ® Reſolution of the $th Nivoſe, anne 6. 4 The Executive 
Directory reſolve, that it ſhall be declared to the Governments 
of Berne and of Fribourg, that the members of thoſe Govern- 
ments all anſwer perſonally for the ſafety of the perſons and 
property of the inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud, who have ap- 
plied, or may yet apply, to the French Republic to requeſt, 35 


virtue of the ancient treaties, ber mediation, for the purpoſe of being 
maintained, or reinſtated, in their rights.” EE 
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eign State ſpeaking of a ſovereign State; 
the Luxembourg had become a criminal 
court, where the aſſiſtant judges were paſl- 
ing ſentence for the Swiſs Magiſtrates. By 
this expedient of terror: ſin, the Directory ab- 
ſolved the ſubjects of Berne and Fribourg 
from their allegiance, diſſolved thoſe two 
Governments, gave the ſignal of rebellion 
_ againſt their authority, and by threatening 
the Magiſtrates perſonally, {till farther ener- 
vated their volition of reſiſtance. 
Never was there a more poſitive Aiclens 
tion of war; but the Governments, though 
one and all affected with their danger, were 
far from being agreed, on the meaſures 
proper for their preſervation :. they thought 


- of calming, when they ſhould have thought 


of rouling ; — to find evaſions 
for a bare faced aggreſſion, and waſted the 
time in deliberations and conferences. 
At length, informed of the danger of 
Berne and Fribourg, the principal States of 
the Helvetic League ſent federal deputies 
to the former city, to aſſiſt the Republic 
wich their counſels, declare the union, and 
conſider what was ad viſable on the occaſion. 
It was reſolved, at the ſame time, to open 
an extraordinary Diet at Arau. This mul- 
tiplicity of tardy conſultations ſuſpended 
All active reſolution ; ſome of the federal 
deputies,who had. aſſembled at Berne, repair- 
2. to the Pays de Vaud, where they preached 


to the ſeditious without either convincing, 


| + SR 
curbing, or threatening them. This con- 
currence of miſchievous palliatives, theſe 
impotent attempts, charged fear with una- 
voidable extremities ; and the uſual effect of 
all this advice was to. view all the diſorders 
wo remedying any. | 


De tous ces conſeils Veffet le plus commun 
Fut de voir tous le maux ſans en guẽrir aueun- 
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' Revolution of the Pays de Van. Cauſes and 
Progreſ. Entry of the Franch into that Pro- 
V ince.— General Diet. Mk 


Was all this befitation and doubt, this 
extraordinary adherence: to meaſures ſo 
vague, while the intentions of the enemy 
were ſo clear, the effect of weakneſs, and 
the want of power Z—No : Switzerland 
poſſeſſed a nation of ſoldiers, a number of 
_ fkilful officers, arſenals, and formidable 
poſts. Berne alone turned out 35,000 
men, embodied, diſciplined, and brave; 
her magazines were well ſtored ; her treai- 
ury was equal to the ſupport of the army 
for ſeveral; months: thoſe forces might 
have been doubled by ſuccours from the 
League; and had they been worſted in bat- 
tle, their — retreats would have 
provided ay with new means of reſiſt- 
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- ance. Germany would have furniſhed 
corn; ſure ſubſidies would have helped to 
ſupport the war: the Germanic Empire 

would have been enforced, and it would 
have been the intereſt of the eee — 

ſuccour an invaluable neighbour agai 

the enemies of. his glory, of Nis — 
and his crown: this atrocious * 
repulſed in a deſperate manner, would 
haps have rouſed all Europe : the firſt ad. 
vantage obtained by the Swiſs would have 
Jaid open to them a frontier without a for- 
treſs; at every ſtep they took into the con- 
tiguous departments of France, they would 
have met men hating their oppreſſors, anx- 
10us to be delivered from them, and remem- 
bering their wrongs; from Beſangon to 
Lyons, and from Lyons to the Mediterra- 
nean, they would have lighted a flame | 
more terrible than that of Vendee. + 

This view of reſources was tenden, | 

| but without fucceſs; the majority of the 
Governments were leſs ſeeking the means? 
— ſupporting war than the means of avoid- 
ing it. Two fatal opinions conſpired thus 
to fix the character of the Councils. 
The firſt, which was built upon the in- 

| faperable hope of preventing à rupture, 
oppoſed energetic meaſures as ſo many ob- 
ſtacles to that deſirable object, continued to 
confide in pleadings and negociations, and, 2s 
in order to preſerve peace, adviſed the fab- * 
mitting to all previous wrongs. The ſup- 
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porters of this ſyſtem thought i it enough! to 
anſwer hoſtilities with arguments, and to 
diſcuſs the cauſe before it was defended. It 
was in this fpirit that pamphlets and apolo- 
gies, ſetting forth the friendly. conduct of 
Switzerland, and her compliances of every 
kind towards France; were written. It may 
be eaſily imagined how little tlioſe humble 
narratives affected the Pirectory, who were 
but the more eonvinced, by ſo many proofs 
of weakneſs, that they n pet attack the 
_ Swiſs with impunity. 

The ſecond opinion Which enedrathdlithe- 
Couneile⸗ conſiſted in the idea, that as a 
Revolution was inevitable, it was better 
that they ſhould themfelves anticipate: the 
Directory, keep off their foldiers/by adopt 
ing their doctrines, abdicate the — | 

ty, aſſemble the whole nation; and deliber- 
ate on the ſubject at large. According to 
the — of this ſpontaneous ſubver- 
fon, they were in the wrong to diſtruſt the 
vectitude of the French; Government, whoſe 
intentions went no farther _—_ a n 
Fan. 5 

Jo diſſolve the State at che 0 or 
an invaſion; to precipitate themſelves into 
2 Revolution, without fixing the bounds, 
or knowing how they were to ſtop the 
courſe of it; to call the People to the Coun- 
- cis, when thoſe Councils themſelves had 
defired a reduction; ; to inſtitute anew ſyſ. 
tem amidſt ſuch confuſion; ; and, laſtly, to 
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rely — the peaceable approbation of the 


Directory to innovations which could not 
accompliſh their views by a thorough over- 
throw of every thing, were meaſures not 
conſiſtent either with reaſon or with expe- 
rience. Indeed experience had ſhewn that 
there was no compounding with the French 
Republic, that its Revolution was ſtill more 
indiviſibie than its territory, and that it no 
more gave other nations the liberty of pre- 


ſerving their laws, than the Uberty nor re- 


forming them temperately. 

This reckoning, however; » Was 
a to that claſs. of people who every 
where inclined to quiet, and who thought 


themſelves ſaved, provided their ruin ap- 


proached without — Another 


_ claſs, not leſs indifferent book * than 


troubled with foreſight,” alſo embraced: a 
half Revolution as 2 port againſt the armies, 
and againſt the fpoliations and affaſſinations 
of Jacobinifm. Both one and the other 
were contriving how to fave their lives and 
fortunes, without thinking of ſaving the 
State. Theſe dupes were joined by a ſpe- 


- cies of fecret:confpirators,; who, as we have 


obſerved; had placed the: corner-ſone of 


their perſonal: power 19 25 e _ 
innovations. 18 
While theſe intereſes ind diſſen fions: ren 


dered the deliberations ineffectual, they 


learned that the Directory, putting an end 
0 the war of reſoluuiont, (Carretes,) were 
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marching an army of 15, ooo men, drawn 
from Italy and commanded by General 
Menard, towards Geneva. This movement 
completed the plan of the French Govern- 
ment, who, after having by public decrees 
excited the efferveſcence of the Vaudois 
Revolutioniſts, were now coming to ſup- 
port their petitions ſword in hand. 

Thoſe petitions, the immediate reſult of 
Talleyrand*s report and the reſolution of the 
28th of December, were few in number, and 
not uniform in tenor; the greater part de- 
fired a reſtoration of the Ancient States, that 
pretext of the factious: at Lauſanne, the 
chief town, the petition could: obtain but 
130 ſignatures, and even many of thoſe were 
from ſtrangers and unknown perſons. 
Yverdun, the ſecond. town of the country, 
_ diſavowed that which had been aſcribed to 
it, and proteſted without referve againſt 
innovations. In the country places the 
people unanimouſly refuſed to join in thoſe 

titions, and confined themſelves to re- 
ſpectful applications upon the redemption 
of the feodal rights. | 

The ſuborned authors of the petitions 
could never prevail fo far as to have them 
addreſſed to the Directory: they were all 
ſent to Berne, and ſubmitted to the deci- 
ſion of the Government. 
 - This general reprobation of Revolution- | 

ary attempts, the approach of a body of 
troops to 3 them by farce, the pre- 
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ſence of the General Diet, their firſt arrange- 
ments, and the,gvidence of danger, deter- 
mined the Government to adopt a power- 
ful and bold meaſure. On the 5th of Jan- 
nary 1798, the Supreme Council decreed, 
that the Pays de Vaud ſhould, on the roth, 
under arms, renew the oath of allegiance. 
In the proclamation publiſhed the ſame day 
to that effect, the Republic thus addreſſed 
the Vaudois:— We aſſemble you, that 
you may declare your general with, and 
take with us the ſolemn oatk which unites 
us. We declare to you our firm and unal- 
terable reſolution to employ, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Almighty, all the means that 
are in our power to preſerve you, your 
wives, your children, and properties, from 
the innumerable evils. of diſorder and an- 
r 
As ſoon as his: reſolution was known, 
the French agents and their accomplices re- 
doubled their intrigues, libels, and calum- 
nies; and threatened thoſe: who ſhould at- 
tend to take the propoſed oath, with the 
reſentment of the Directory. This noble 
act of confidence was nevertheleſs crowned 
with ſucceſs. The whole militia of the 
Pays de Vaud being aſſembled at their col- 
ours in their reſpective departments, the 
Berneſe commiſſioners charged with the 
ceremony, ſwore to protect, to ſuccour, to 
_ Fedreſs abuſes, and to do for the happineſs of 
the country whatever could id every _ 
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gan who wiſhed only * the proſperity of his 
.country. Out of thirty battalions forming 


the militia, twenty-four took the oath with- 
out heſitation or reſerve; the other fix, 
Influenced by ſome treacherous officers, ap- 
pearing to pauſe, the commiſſioners, inſtead 


of enforcing it by authoxity,.or by perſua- 


ſion, diſpenſed with their oaths: a little 
after, a part of them of their.own accord 
returped to their duty and loyalty. 

Could there be a more auguſt or affect- 
ing ceremony to atteſt the union of the 
Government and the Nation? It gave the 
lie to the tales of the Directory; it redu- 


ced them to the viſihle abſurdity of effect- gf 4 
ing a Revolution by force, dich they had 


preached up as ſolicited ; it proved in what 
conſiſted that French genero/ity, which was 
ready to pierce the heart af whoever refu- 


ſed it a rebellion. Thenceforth the nation 


al ſentiment was undeniably proved, and 


taught the Government their duty and 


their reſources. The ſeditious, 1 
trembled before thoſę corps of militia who 
called for their puniſhment, and their inſo- 
lence was ſucceeded by a mean timidity. 
Of what avail was their ſervile obedience 
to deteſted foreigners, againſt the patriotic 
affections of twenty thouſand determined 


and religious citizens, who had juſt ſworn 


before. God to die for their laws and their 
country 2. | 
By an un accountable fatality, or or rather 


be * 234. gt 
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" by the effect of that divided ſpirit which 


Fiftratted the Government, this emotion 


was allowed to fubſide : from the ſhow of 
ſirmineſs they relapſed to the demonſtrations 
of fear; from one day of vigour into weeks 


of languor. The commiſſion at Lauſanne, 


Which was ſtill in being, inftead of aſſem- 
bling the animated troops without delay, 
making examples, ſecuring the frontier, and 
ſeconding the well. affected citizens, remain- 


ed irreſolute and inactive: they would not 


yet think themſelves in a ſtate of war, and 
ſtudied to avoid whatever might- give um- 


brage to the Directory. In this deplorable 


illuſion, they went ſo far as to diſmantle 


the alarm-ſignals, to withdraw the military 
cordon from the ſouthern frontier, and to 


depute a ſuperior officer to the French com- 


mander in Savoy, to inquire for what pur- 
poſe the troops were aſſembling! 


This miſpent commiſſion was at length 


recalled; and before its departure faw the 


Hrſt f. parks of an inſurrection which its t1- 


giv and irreſolution had promoted, 


amidſt infinite means of preventing it. 
Some rebels of the little town of Vevay, 


emboldened by the inactivity of the Gov- 


ernment and by the approach of French ſuc 

cours, ſurpriſed the Bailiff 
into giving an order for dewtrieg up to 
them the Caſtle of Chillon, ſituated near 
the eaſtern extremity of the Lake of Gene- 
va, and defended by ſome militia: other 
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commotions broke out in the South; no 
attempts were made to ſuppreſs them; there 
was no longer any police; the majority of 
the inhabitants faw with indignation that 
they were on the eve of being facrihiced to 
a handful of vagabondſes. | 

- Meanwhile, however, the Government 
perceived that, if theſe ſcruples were longer 
continued, they ſhould loſe the Pays de 
Vaud. In conſequence they collected a 
body of troops, ordered thoſe of the Pays 

de Vaud to join it, and gave the — 
of the army in that province to Baron 
d Erlach de Spietz, à Counſellor of State, 
one of the Commiffioners at Lauſanne. 
From his knowledge of the country, his 
reputation, the opinion entertained of his 
firmneſs and abilities, nobody was more 
proper than that magiſtrate to juſtify the 
public confidence; but for reaſons, which 
I never knew, he refuſed the appointment, 
and returned to Berne with the other Cons 
miſſioners. 

His refuſal could not de too much regret- 
ted; it became a calamity from the choice 
that was made to ſupply his place. Party 
views and paltry conſiderations cauſed 
the command to be given to that Colonel 
Weiſs who has been already deſcribed in a 
former page of this Hiſtory. 

This officer has been painted under the 
characters of X traitor, a Jacovin, and a 
coward ; but he did not deferve any of 
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thoſe titles. His perſonal bravery had been 

proved; he had ſucceſſively courted the 
different ſyſtems of the French Revolution, 
without making himſelf of conſequence in 
any : all the heads of that vaſt butchery, 
in their turns, had had his homage and 

congratulations 4 it was enough to; ſpeak 
of a; man high in the world for Colonel 
- Weiſs to become his partiſan: Ceſar or 
Bubnaparte, it would have been all one to 
him; he would have correſponded with the 
former as with the latter: he neyer ;trou- 
bled his head about the perſonal-merit or 
demerit of a man: for. it is enough to be 
famous to kindle the enthufiaſm of him 
who aſpires to be ſo. Amidſt theſe irregu- 
larities of a mind intoxicated by paradoxes, 
and ſpoilt by the modern philoſophy as 
well as by licentious habits, Mr. Weiſs loved 
his country, and never dreamt of ſubvert- 
ing the conſtitution of it,. Theſe ſenti- 
ments had loſt him the confidence of the 
Directory and of the Swiſs Revolutioniſts, 
who accuſed him of hypocriſy. Nobody 
leſs merited that reproach ; for-vanity and 
deſire of praiſe are not the ſoil of diflimula- 
tion. No preſumption was ever more open 
than that of Mr. Me, but ſuch was the 
oddity of his underſtanding, that while he 
admired the Revolution in France, he 
thought it pernicious in Switzerland. 

. - Without military talents, without politi- 
cal abilities, deyoid of coolneſs and of con- 
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duct, and preſumptuous in proportion to 


his mediocrity, he repaired to Lauſanne, 
perſuaded that the influence of his name, 
of his pamphlets, and of his philoſophy, 
would reduce the rebels without a ſword 
being drawn. Placed between his duty 
and the fear of loſing his popularity, he ren- 


dered himſelf unpopular without perform- 


ing his daty. It is ever thus with thoſe 
who quit the line of rectitude. 1 


He received full powers from the Gov- 


ernment, with peremptory orders to pro- 
ceed without delay and aſſemble troops 
enough to maintain internal tranquillity, and 
prevent the French from entering the Pays 

de Vaud. Twenty thoufand men, plenty 

of artillery, and a conſiderable quantity of 
proviſions, were at his diſpoſal. More than 
fixty thouſand loyal inhabitants were wait- 
ing with impatience for his firſt movements. 
What did this ſtrange General do? He re- 
mained a whole week inactive, and not only 


fuffered a debating revolutionary. commit- 


tee to be in the place where he was, but in- 
ſtead of routing them and ſeizing the mem- 
bers, he commenced a war with them of 
inſipid prating and altercation. Finding 
their audacity unpuniſhed, they formed a 


project of ſeizing upon the Caltle of Lau- 


ſanne: upon which Colonel Weiſs civilly in- 
formed them that that crime would be Kt att 


of high treaſon, for which they ſhould anſwer 


with their heads. In his opinion, it was not 
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the plot, but the execution of it which form- 
ed the crime ; and, as if he had been afraid 
of intimidating them too much, he further 
fays to them: © That ſtep, gentlemen, 
an be of no importance to your inter- 
eſts; and under the point of view of egot- 
iſm alone, it would be in no equilibrium with 
= conſequences which might reſult from 
I invite you very amicably to judge of 
4 e by my known principles, and a lon dies 
of conduct, which has merited me = confi- 
* dence of different parties, and even the diſtin- 
4 Tuben Favour of the external authority whoſe 
{ſupport you are now ſeeking.” | 
- Is it wonderful that the preaching Gen- 
t who, in ſo critical a circumſtance, ex- 
ercifed his power in gibberiſh. like this, 
ſhould have found himfelf accuſed: of trea- 
fon? Is it wonderful that on hearing ſuch 
language, the well-difpoſed people thould 
have thought themſelves betrayed and loſt, 
and that the rebels ſhould have no longer 
obſerved any reſpe&t ? The public entrea- 
ties, the care yo his fame, the danger of the 
criſis, the proof of the object, nothing made 
Colonel Weiſs ſtir. He did not even attempt 
to. recover the Caſtle of Chillon. Before 
his eyes, the fire of the Revolution was pub- 
lickly kindled, and the committee, who were 
blowing it into a. blaze, performed their 


work By the General's ſide, and in compe- 


tition with him. The faithful inhabitants, 
cCconfounded at his conduct, gave themſelves 
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up to deſpair; and while they wearied both 
the commander and the Government with 
their complaints, the - conſpirators - bare- 
facedly deputed agents to General Menard, 
whoſe headquarters were at Ferney, in that 
manſion e Voltaire bad lung mae 1 
werten 1 10 3h 
This ſtep was Jong onal by a tas * | 
the Revolutioniſts of Lauſanne, who were 
hurried away by their leaders; the greater 
part of the factious, who were ſpread. over 
the reſt of the country, knew nothing of it; 
and I affirm, that generally they were more 
afraid of the arrival of the French than of 
the vengeance of the Berneſe. The idea of 
a deciſive ſeparation formed no part of their 
wiſhes or of their meaſures. 
Colonel Weiſs did not diſcern this 4 
ſition. Diſmayed between the approaching 
French, whom he did not wiſh to fight, and 
the ſeditious, whom he did not dare to 
chaſtiſe, he abandoned the theatre of his 
follies, and took ſhelter at Yverdun, near 
the Lake of Neufchatel, where he eſtabliſh: 
ed his head-quarters...-. (43:4 F 
_ + This deſertion could not n decide the 
fate of the Pays de Vaud; the majority of 
its ao thus cruelly forſaken, no 
longer thought of reſiſting, as the Govern- 
ment itſelf did not reſiſt; a authority Van- 


At the head of this deputation was one De Saugy, who bad | 
been formerly employed, like Za Harpe, as a. private tutor t 
Feterſburg and Who Was a knight 0 * Wolodimir. AN 
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ided to make way for that of the French 
arms, and of thoſe who called them in. 
The diviſion under the command of Me- 
nard did not amount to 15,000 effective 
men. Thoſe conquerors, whoſe rich lead- 
ers had raviſhed from Italy ſpoils of all 
kinds to the amount of four hundred mill- 
jon, arrived in rags; To thofe who were 
aſtoniſhed at their nakedneſs they ſaid, tbe 
Swift will clatbe us. This army, without 
magazines, ſubſiſtence, or artillery, marched 
to the frontier” of the Pays de Gex, and 
paſſed it, natwithſtanding the word of the 
General, upon which Berne had been ſim- 
enough to rely. 
Poſted” at firſt between the Lake and 
Mount Jura, Mexzard proclatmed that the 
moment 4 Berneſe force ſhould appear, he 
OE, and ravage all the villages 
about. Ar fight of his colours the inſurree- 
tion broke out; - the Bailiffs without arms 
abandoned their caſtles to the invaſion and. 
pillage of the Vaudois Jacobins: the pub- 
lic banks were ferzed, the public cara 
Ropt, the green cockade du ayed, and 
tree of liberty planted. Ln 8 
5 en m of the hurricane, ſeiaed the helm, 
verned by a Provifionat Aſ- 
— 2s different coups-de-main, pre- 
— concerted, were the execution of a 
plan ready laid, ſent from 8 and com- 


Fleted on the 24th of January 
Menard, _ 2 ſecond © time folemnly 


: „ : 
invited, marched his columns without de- 
lay into the interior of the country, amidſt 
the acclamations of a band of rebels and 
public conſternation. Here a freſh exam- 
ple was: given of the habitual hypocriſy and 
Mameleſsneſs of the French Government. 
I 0o rid themſelves of the aſſurances with 

which they had lulled the Berneſe, and to 
colour a premeditated invaſion by an acci- 
dental pretext, they cauſed a ſcene to be 
played that would have _ raced the moſt 
deſpicable Condoitieri.*. When he was pall- 
ing the boundary, Mende diſpatched one 
of his aid- de- camps, attended by two huf- 
fars, to Colonel Weiſt, who was ſtill at Yver- 
dun: on their return, thoſe envoys: paſſed 
in the night-time through the village of 
Thisrens, whoſe inhabitants had oppoſed 
the Revolutioniſts, and being threatened 
by them with firing the : ſtation- 
ed patroles about their houſes. 
accoſted by two fentinels, the French = 
fars made blows. at them with: their fa- 
bres, wounded, and would have killed 
them, had not one of the ſentinels ſhot the 


FAͤrſt affailant; and difarmed the other. This 
incident, atteſted by a minute taken on the 


occaſion, by a multiplicity of proofs, and 
an immediate inquiry, became, under Me- 
nard's pen, an unheard-of outrage of the ſatel. 
lites of oligarchy, of wretches who dared le o- 


„ # Condettieri are ons that have the charge of public eas | 
rag nd bog. 
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lute the nuff -ſacred rights, monſters of afſaſſms, 
guilty. of. a horrible crime, of which the French 
 faldiers could not remain indifferent ſpectatort. 
No,“ added this abominable ſycophant, 

25 cheli Great Nation never compounds a 
crime; nee cannot en our jul 
FENgcAnCce. NR 

- This acted rage, this: irkouiecbank l 
guage, this juggle of bullies, was immedi- 
ately hid hold of by the Directory, who, 
delighted with the epiſode, tranſmitted it 
to the Legiſlative Body as the text of a 
rupture, as this juſt grounds of an invaſion. 
Berne had ſo little reſpect for herſelf, as to 
fend a ſubmiſſive difavowal of theſe offences 
to Paris, to deliver up the truſty fentinels of 
*Fhierens, to. Menard, and to ſuffer the Vau- 
dois Revolutioniſts to come, and, within 
light of her army, reduce This unfortunate: 
an e nen r fant ü 

After tlie ulis of 4i mar os 


which have ſignalized all the conqueſts, all: | 


the acts, all the negociations, of the French 
Republic, what madneſs. could yet ſupport 
the hope of bringing her back to juſtice? 
What State will Batter itſelf that ir can re- 
main tranquil on the politics of men ſo 
baſe and ſo perverted ? 
"Yet; kern d by the French: menaces, by 
the unhappy adventure at Thierens, and by 
his paſt errors, Colonel. Weiſs. completed the 


14 * Proclamation sde Philip Romain Minard-a {es Soldats et au- 
erb — * 8 & 9 Pluvioſe (27 and 28 January.) 


CF. 
whole by deſerting his poſt at Verdun 
without orders. A Berneſe Deputy, wor- 
thy of his country and of his anceſtors, M. 
Tjcharner of St. John, met him and his at- 
tendants in their retreat, at the moment 
when he was carrying freſh inſtructions to 
him, and an aſſurance to the brave inhab- 
itants f that part of the province that they 
ſhould not he deſerted. Thus, without 
ſpilling a = of blood, did this General, 
in A ae ght, lofe the Pays de Vaud, 

twenty * men eager to fight, every 
kind of moral reſources, and the reſpect 
due to his Government. May theſe exam- 
ples teach every State, that in the preſent times 
their greate/t danger lies in truſting their de- 
Fence to agents, whaſe ſentiments and opinions are 
 deftitute of that energetic, purity. which may 
even ſupply the place of talents, but, the want Y 
which, talents cannat ſupply / ! I* 
While the Revolution was going on in 
the ſouth of Switzerland, the extraordina- 
ry Diet convened in the middle of Decem- 
ber, reſolved, after a ſeries of laborious de- 
liberations, that the alliance and federal 
oath among the States of the Helvetic Bo- 
dy ſhould be renewed. Baſle alone, under 
ſubjection to the French, and the influence 
of their Jacobins, reliſted this ſtriking meal- 
ure, which ſeemed to give each — of 


* Colonel Weiß, on his return to Berne, loſt. all kad of 
credit, and funk into obſcurity. Difgraced with all parties, he 
emigrated to Auſtria after the ruin of the Republic. | 
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the union the certainty of the whole being 
devoted to the common intereſt. 

The ſolemn ceremony of the oath Was 
performed at Aura on the 25th of January, 
at the very time when the French cockade 
Was mixing with that of the Vaudois Rev- 
olutioniſts. The ſolemnity was preceded 
by a manly ſpeech from M. Wy/s, a burgo- 
maſter of Zurich. e three heroes of 
-Schweitz, Uri, and Underwalden,” ſaid that 
Magiſtrate, © confederated, in, the preſence of 
God, Io obtain liberty for themſelves and their 
fellow-citizens : 4obat they ſewore they effected ; 
and they, their brothers, and their ſons, ſato 
their /truggles for freedom erowned by brilliant 
victories. We, their deſcendants, have enjoyed 
the happy fruits of that confederation, and peace 
"and liberty beyond any other people. The ſame 
bleffings wal continus to make our country flour- 
iſh, provided the ties which render it a nation 4 
brothers be firmly preſerved among us.” 

After praying to the Almighty to bleſs 
this religious and patriotic act, each Envoy 
fwore in the name of his reſpective State, 
ever to obſerve and maintain firm and invio- 
-lable-all alliances and leazues ; as well as to 
maintain and proteft one another reci Fee in 
their alliances and conſtitutions.” | | 

This auguſt conſecration, which put Swit- 
zerland/in mind of the brilliant days of her 
Hiſtory, ſeemed to call the martyrs of her 
liberty from the grave, and for an inſtant 
raiſed Frm ſpirits : : but foon plunged again 
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into their doubts upon events, and into ap- 
prehenſions of their reſult, the Diet diſ- 
played only jirreſolution: the cerem ony of 
the oath was but a ceremony, and each Can- 
ton undecided, put off, from day to day, 
the execution of this grand engagement. 1 

During theſe endleſs deliberations, the 
Fr af tion were ſpreading abundance 
of their in Jammatory matter. Before his de- 
il Tor TR A RO was F ma of 


were ſcen Fix wigs an 5 Flick the 
bookſeller, one Erlacher an upholſterer of 
Ariſtorf, collected the incendlaries, exiles, 
and bankrupts of the different Cantons to- 
gether at a frantic, revel. The aſſociates 
prepared their parts, ſettled the plan of the 
Revolution of Baſle, and of betraying the 
whole of Switzerland, 

They ſet their comrades a correſpond. 
ents in motion at Soleure, in Argovia, and 
on the borders of the Lake of Zurich. A 
rapid diſperſion of emiſſaries and of pam- 
phlets. raiſed the firc of rebellion, © Here 
the timorous innovators. were threatened 
with the vengeance, of, France, there the 
ambitious were promiſed dignitics, and the 
fanatics heated by chimeras :. markets for 
corruption were opened; crimes Were, pure 
chaſed; t baſe and. Er iminal pai ion 
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was taken into pay; and points of intelli. 
_ gence and communication were eſtabliſhed. 
_ _"To-puſhon the diſorder, Mengaud' him- 
ſelf, efcorted by ſix huflars, repaired to 
Arau, where the Diet was qe There 
he hoiſted the tri- coloured flag. In preſ- 
ence of that Aſſembly, whom! e Kbbalied 
with his Hectorings wor © notifications, he ar- 
ranged in perſon the revolt of the inhabit- 
ants. In his perpetual journeys from Arau 
to  Bafſe, he iſtrewed he road with libels, 
mixed fuborners with the troops, got drunk 
with the rabble, laviſhed careſſes and intim- 
idations; and, by gi mg inſults, provoked 
_ ſome againft himſe or againſt the banditti 
in his train, for this purpoſe of turning 
them into grounds for hoſtilities. 
Correſponding with all the traitors of the 
country, he included them in his i impunity, 
and under the ſhelter of his quality. To- 
wards the end of December, Berne having 
at laſt arreſted ſome preachers of ſedition, 
and, among others, two perſons convicted 
of attempting to dilluade their village from 
their military duty, Mengaud' demanded 
theſe priſoners, and wrote thus to the State 
on the 2d of January: I do not know of 
what outrage you ſuppoſe them guilty ; but 
to this fine ifa nt me — all their 
crime c their opinion, that all their outrages 
are their /entiments of regard for the French. 
I cannot remain an indifferent ſpectator to 
z conduct ſo injurious to the French Gov- 
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ernment. It is that which you ſeem to 
proſecute; it is that which you ſtrike, in 
thoſe who dare to call themſelves its friends; "= 
and it is that which I muſt defend in their 
perſons, by placing their lives and lafety 
under your direct reſponſi bbility.* 
| Thus, a fovereign State could not in its 
_ own dominions exerciſe its police, or try 
criminals, without the conſent of a French 
adventurer and his deſpotic employers: 
thus Switzerland found herſelf under the 
neceſlity of releaſing perſons guilty of high 
treaſon, or of committing an offence in pun- 
iſhing them againſt the French Republic, 
which, both judge and party, put the Can- 
tons to the alternative of tolerating an in- 
ſurrection fomented by France, or of being 
aſſailed by her armies. Berne, rouſed to 
indignation, replied three days after : * No 
perſon has been either committed or pun- 
iſhed for ſimple opinions. We are account- 
able for our actions only to our conſciences, 
our laws, our contitution, and to Gop, 
whois above all.“ f 

 Mengaud did not long delay retorting 
to this anſwer : on the 6th of January he 
writes thus: Juſtly provoked by your ar- 
bitrary acts, the Directory charge me to 
declare to you, that all the members of your 
Government ſhall be perſonally * 


Lettre de Mengaud du 13 Nivoſe. 


1 Lettre du Conſeil de Berne au Citoyen Mengaud du 5 Jan | 
vier, 1798. 
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to them for the individual ſafety and prop- 

_ erty of the inhabitants, who are the objects 

of your perſecution and of their good-will.”* 
The Council of Berne paſſed this ſecond 

letter over in filence. It was expected that 


the criminals would be ſent to the ſcaffold 


without delay ; the public demanded this 
example; and it was time to anſwer terror 
by terror. But muſt I fay it? In this per- 
petual ſtruggle between weakneſs and firm- 
neſs, the latter was generally worſted : no 
fooner was a ſtrong meaſure decreed by the 
_ tranſient ſuperiority of one party, than it 
was rendered ineffectual by the other. This 
mutability was ſtrengthened by the impreſ- 

fion that the reſponſibility with which Men- 
gaud had dared to threaten the magiſtracy 

left on weak minds. 

Overwhelmed with the addreſſes and abu- 
five notes of this buffoon, the Government 
now found themſelves called upon to give 
an account of the aflembling of their troops, 
by that Directory who, while they were ſur- 
rounding the Canton with five-and-twenty 
thouſand ſoldiers, and giving orders for as 
many more to reinforce thoſe, pretended to 
be ſurpriſed and hurt at the defenſive meaſ- 
ures which Berne was taking, 

All theſe official inſults, which were im- 
mediately made public, the diſcredit they 
threw upon the tottering Government, who 
' endeavoured - to conceal the enormity of 
Autre lettre de Mengaud du 17 Nivoſe. | 
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them, the impunity of the incendiaries and 
conſpirators, together with the ſubornations 
and practices of the French agents, filled 
the meaſure of internal danger. The mi- 
nority of the Revolutioniſts, more enter- 
prizing, began to take the upper hand in 
ſeveral places. The town of Arau, the cen- 
tre of Mengaud's operations, or rather a 
pack of vagabonds joined by ſome manu- 
facturers and their clubs, ſet up the ſtand- 
ard of rebellion. The Diet had ſcarcely 
left the place in the end of January, when 
that Municipality declared itſelf indepen- 
dent, and erected the tree of liberty. The 
regiment. of militia belonging to Arberg, a 
town near Arau, revolted againit their ofli- 
cers, formed a committee, and had nearly 
ſeized the fort. The officers of the regiment 
of Zoffingur refuſed the ſervice and were 
all broken. A battalion of the town of. 
Leutzbourg declared that they would not 
march againſt Arau ; and the greater part 


of the dragoons of thoſe bailiwicks followed 


the example of diſobedience. 5 
In this criſis there was nothing more to | 
be done but to give up and be wrecked, or 
to ſave the veſſel by ſuddenly puſhing her 
forward. The many diſaſtrous events to 
which the ſyſtem of the conciliators had giv- 
en birth, having for a moment lowered 
their credit, the Councils once more felt the 
{pur of vigour. 
From prompt meaſures that were taken, 
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the miſled battalions returned to their duty: 


the Argovia militia, who had never ſwerv- 


ed from theirs, awed the towns, and march- 
ed to Arau. Two firm Patricians, the Com- 


miſſary- General Wy/5, and Colonel de Watte- 


ville of Konitz, entered it by force, ſeized 
the ringleaders of the inſurrection, and qui- 
eceted the whole province. Strict meaſures. 
of police and vigilance ſuperſeded inactivity, 
and were ſeconded by the troops and by the 


people. The ragings of Mengaud were def. 
piſed, and his communications cut off. The 
rebels, diſconcerted and purſued, fled to 
Baſle : the public reſentment broke out 


; againſt their accomplices, who narrowly eſ- 


caped being maſlacred by the country-peo- 
ple at Arau and at Olten. The zeal of their 
tubjects re-animating the courage of the 
Government, a generous and unanimous 


determination took the place of doubt and 


deſpondency ; to the continuance of this 


ardour the public ſafety was affociated, and 
every true patriot once more felt his heart 


glowing with hope. 


13 


CHAP. vll. 


Situation of the Canton of Berne, and of Site 
zerland in the beginning of February. FHipſt 


Revolution in the Governments. Negociations 


_ with General Brune and their Conſequences, = 


IN the beginning of February the affairs 


of the State had no longer that gloomy ap- 
pearance which they bed worn the month 


before. The renewal of the federal alliances 


gave aſſurance that France would have to 
attack Switzerland entire. Before they 
diſſolved themſelves, the Diet had decreed _ 
a Jevy of double the quota ſtipulated by the 
former treaties of union ; theſe 3 to- 
gether formed an army of 26,800 men. 
The reſpective Cantons fet about aſſembling 
them. The Helvetic Deputies, remaining 
at Berne, in fome meaſure kept up the Diet, 
and manifeſted a general harmony. They 
familiarized themſelves to the thoughts of 
an inevitable war, and the people and mi- 
litia were eager for battle. Full of enthuſi- 
aſm in their cauſe, of confidence in their 
leaders, of love for their laws, of hope in 
their arms, they conſidered themſelves as 
protected by Providence: a religious ar- 
dour mingled with that of patriotiſm and 
the feelings of honour. What might not 
have been done with ſuch men, men ani- 
mated with ſuch paſhons : 


gan 
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The loſs of the Pays de Vaud was not an 
irretrievable misfortune : it curtailed Berne 
indeed of eight regiments, but many chan- 
ces were in favour of recovering them, and 


the province itſelf: in its eaſtern extremity 


there were nineteen great aſſociations bor- 
diering the weſt of Franche Comte and the 
Principality of Neufchatel, united, armed, 
aud fortified in their mountains, who were 
fall defending their liberty, and looking up 
to the Government. The preſence of the 
French excited diſguſt in the people, and 
terrified the moderate Revolutioniſts. 


The firſt ſtep Menard took was to raiſe a | 


Contribution. This generous deliverer be- 
| with an extortion from his new alles :. 
he demanded a tribute of 700,000 livres; 

for it was neceſſary to feed his ſoldiers, and 
cover their nakedneſs. Aſſuming the dif- 
3 of their lives as well as of their purſes, 
he gavegorders for a levy of 4000 volun- 
teers, to guard the towns in his abſence ; 
but the proviſional Commiſſion of Lau- 
_ fanne, with all the efforts of their civiſm, 


could not get a hundred of them together : 


it was attempted to effect this requiſition 
by force, and the conſequence was reſiſtance 
and impriſonment. 

The French forces in the Pays de Vaud 
did not amount to more than 12,000 men ; 
the generality of the inhabitants only wait- 
ed for a movement of Berne to begin to 


act; and even this their zeal outran : ev- 


E 
ery day ſoldiers from the militia joined the: 
Berneſe army; theſe were incorporated 
into a regiment, formed and commanded: 
by Colonel de Roverea,* under the name of, 
the Faithful Legion. In Exguel there were 
not above 10,000 of the enemy: thirty 
one Berneſe battalions, making 20, ooo ef- 
fective men, were already. aſſembled; twen- 
ty- eight battalions of Pepiniere (Stam batail-- 
. dons.) and the remaining mals of the inhab- 
itants, might have doubled this army: an 
immediate attack on Mznard would proba-- 
bly have recovered alt the Vaudois regi-- 
ments: the: firſt fortunate. engagement 
would have removed the difficulties which: 


in the other Cantons delayed the arming of 


their quotas ;: and laſtly, far from being in-- 
fected with the revolutionary peftilence, the 
aſſociations vied in proteſting their attach-- 
| —_ to the E and to the Ma- 
iſtrates, in the moſt affecting anq g nergetic 
addrefies. 1 5 * eos 7 
This concurrence of circumſtances produ- 
ced no effect: inflexible in their fear and: 
illuſions, the majority of- the Government 
were again influenced by the two ſprings of 
their conduct, the prepoſſeſſion that all re- 
ſiſtance was uſeleſs, and the blind hope ob 
conciliating the Directory by popular inno- 
vations in the Coſtitution. 


This brave and well-informed officer had before, in 17923 

given proofs of his zeal, knowledge, and abilities. He thinks 

_ and feels forcibly, and will, no doubt, ſome day be one of the 
dcliverers of his country, which he defended to the laſt momenn = 
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In conſequence, without any demand 
having been made for it by any part of the 
people, and in ſpite of the repreſentations 
of the conſiderate Magiſtrates, the Supreme 
Council had decreed in the latter end of 
January to add to themſelves a general dep- 
utation of the communes and towns. In 
many places the people would not believe 
the order of convocation, and did not con- 
ceal their repugnance to all innovation. 
On the 31ſt of January the whole of the 
- militia appointed fifty-two deputies, who, 
on the ad of February following, took their 
ſeats in the Supreme Council. The elec- 
tions in the country had generally fallen 
upon prudent proprietors, farmers advan- 
ced in years, or municipal officers; but * 
of ſeveral towns were not ſo rational: 
that of Berne particularly, the influence of 
the prevailing party was viſible. 
Such s the excellence of the general 
ſpirit, thaT far from diſturbing the Supreme 
Council by their turbulence and demands, 
thoſe Deputies contented themſelves with 
fubſcribing to the propoſed alterations, 
without either — or ſupporting 
them, nor did the Aſſembly loſe its origin- 
al character. 

If, according to the advice of ſome en- 
lightened men, this convocation had been 
reſtricted to a mere act of confidence, of 
conſultation upon the danger of the State, 
| and upon the 1 means of — it ; I this 
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junction had been made the occaſion of 
ſtrengthening the power of the State by 
concentrating it, and of ſanctioning the eſ- 
tabliſhment of a temporary Dictatorſhip, 
Berne perhaps would yet have exiſted. 
I This neceſlity of ſubſtituting to the rout, 
incoherence, and tardineſs of the Councils, 
a power leſs thwarted, more ſecret, more 
formidable, and more active, had been ac- 
knowledged by all parties: but that party 
which was for peace, finding that the pub- 
lic voice marked out the Avoyer de Steiguer 
and four Magiſtrates of approved firmneſs 
for the exerciſe of the Dicatorſhip, with- 
drew their ſupport, and abandoned a reſo- 
lution which was to put tho ſalvation of the 
country into the hands of their rivals. 
Called to. deliberate; the fifty-two- aſſoci- 
ates only ſerved to increaſe relaxation and 
irreſolution. Without a moral miracle, 
the moſt of thoſe ſimple and inexperienced 
men muſt have been defective in that maſ- 
culine reaſon and intenſe application ſo rare 
every where, but eſpecially in large aflem- 
blies. They were ſeduced by the proſpect 
of averting war; their condeſcenſion was 
abuſed : ſeveral reſtleſs Deputies, ambitious 
or deceived, ſuffered themſelves to be led 
by ſome lawyers, and particularly by De Bay, 
the Deputy from Berne itſelf, a pragmati- 
cal fellow, fond of novelties, who treated 
affairs, of State like law-ſuits, was for ever 
broaching his advice to negociate, and who, 


as 
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was determined upon making the moſt of 


the public character with which the occa- 
ſion had inveſted him.“ 
Mixed with the Deputies, the Supreme 
Council began by making them ſanction 
the overthrow of a Conſtitution, admired 


and eſteemed by the people, and coeval with 


the Republic itſelf. This ſuicide was urged 
by Bay the Lawyer and his followers, di- 
realy contrary to the inſtructions of the 
Communes : but in the execution of it, 
they were defirous of preventing it from 
ſuperinducing an unlimited revolution and 
diſorder: conſequently, under the idea that 
they were placing barriers to an order of 
things which aymitted none, they pafled a 
decree on the 3d of February, as follows : 

« After taking, in the preſence of Gop, 
 a-ſolemn oath to defend with our lives and 
fortunes our country againſt every external 
or internal enemy, we have reſolved freely, 
and without any demand or requeſt in this 
reſpect made to us, to unite the Govern- 
ment to the whole nation by the moſt cor- 
dial. ties, and to make ſuch improvements 
in our Conſtitution as the good of the 
country requires, and ſuch as are conform- 


* The generality of thoſe extraordinary Deputies would have 
remained faithful to their inſtructions, had not the Governmeat 
itſelf made them ſubſcribe to the violation of them. After 
their admiſſion they publiſhed an addreſs to the people, which 
is worthy of being preſerved as the expreſſion of the national 
ſentiment. It will be inſerted among the Youchers (C) at the 
TUV iT.  . >». 
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able to the ſpirit and circumſtances of thy i 


times.“ 

In the enacting part chat follows, 3 it is or- 
dained that a Committee be appointed to 
draw up a conſtitutional plan, and to take 
for the baſis of the new ſyſtem, the max- 
ims, of the right of every citizen to be ad- 
mitted to the offices and employments of 


Government, and of the elective repreſen- 
tation of the people. The term of one year 


was fixed for the work of the Committee 
of Reform, and in the firm determination of 
maintaining the religion, liberty, independence, 
and integrity of the State, the reſolution was 
taken of oppoſing all foreign interpolition. 


In reading this decree we diſcover the 


amalgamation of the different parties who 
drew it up, and the ſummary of their con- 
traditions melted down together in a com- 
mon treaty. It was doing too much with 
reſpect to internal ſecurity and harmony, 


and not enough with reſpect to the Direc- 


tory of Paris. How was it to be expected 
that they would conſent to thoſe reſerva- 
tions, to that excluſion of their influence, 
to that delay of a year to complete the re- 


forms? There could not be a more danger- 
ous meaſure if it did not attain its end; and 


| how could it do that without claſhing with 
the end of a prompt and complete revolu- 
tion, which was what the French Govern- 
ment meant? Befides, could the Magiſ- 
trates, who 1 were the guardians of the pub- 
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Ec Conſtitution, conſent to deftroy it, and 
to alter the nature of a pledge which the 


national voice preſcribed to them to main- 


tain unimpaired, without being guilty of 
treaſon againſt the nation ? 


I The people received with indifference 2 
decree which added nothing to their admi- 


Table regulations; a part of the public dif- 


approved it, the Revolutioniſts condemned 
the infufficiency of it, and all reaſonable 
men were alarmed at it, as opening a door 
to laſting ſtorms. From that moment the 


Government loſt its poiſe, and was no long- 
er conſidered but in the light of a proviſ- 
1onal Commiſſion. This abdication of the 
Sovereignty ſhook the ſupreme authority 


by ſophiſticating its character; the diviſion 
dpf opinions received freſh food; the magic 


of power vaniſhed, and anarchy reared its 
head in the midſt of magiſtrates without 
force, and people without confidence. 

This example, nevertheleſs, was imme- 
diately followed by Lucerne, Fribourg, So- 
leure, and Schaff hauſen. In the three firſt 
of theſe Cantons, the peaſants, on ſeeing 
the innovations, roſe, and in a tumultuous 
manner inſiſted upon the maintenance of 
their ancient laws. On the 6th of Febru- 


ary, a conſiderable aſſemblage of theſe coun- 


trymen came and demanded the arreſt of 


traitors and club-men, ſeized about thirty - 
of them, and called for their immediate 


condemnation. Before this, Venice, in 
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1797, had diſplayed 2 ſimilar fight abs 2 na. 
tion riſing to defend its Government againſt 
the Government itſelf, and the horror of the 
French Revolution, that had taken refuge 7 
in the multitude. | 
At Zurich the cm minds! were deſ - 
piſed by the inhabitants of the borders f 
the Le who, ſeduced by the enemy, re- 
_ fuſed to ſupply their quota. - Baſle, led by 


the creatures of Ochs and Menyaud, effected 


a total ſubverſion. Emiſſaries, ſpread over 
the country, created riots, attacked and 
burnt the houſes of ſeveral bailiffs, laid the 
habitations of ſome citizens in ruins, and, 
ſupported by a mob of drunken and miſ- 
guided peaſants, broke the Government, 
proclaimed equality, ſeparated -the State 
from Switzerland, and put their capital in- 
to the guiſe of a Jacobin Club, under the 
ers ty of the French Legation. 1 7 
All the fruits, then, of the ordinances of 
e zd of February, were reduced to raiſing 
fermentation, diviſion, and public diſcon- 
tent. A fortnight had not elapſed before 
the authors of theſe innovations might ſee 
the extent of their raſhneſs, and the vanity 
of their hopes. On the 7th they had noti- 
fied to the Directory the decree of the 3d, 
in a humiliating letter, in which they = | 
ſured them of their reliance upon their equity. 
They had alſo deputed to Baſle four of their 
Members, among whom were Tillier and 
Bay, the two Wer in chief of a 
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more extenſive revolution. And to theſe 
men were committed the taſk of ſoothing 
the ire of Mengaud, and of apologizing 
for the reduction of his brothers of Arau. 
This Agent ſoon undeceived the credulity 
of Berne. Taking up his pen on the 13th 
of February, he ſent them a note, worthy 
an Algerine Aga, containing freſh inſults 
And his final commands: © The egotiſm,“ 
ſaid he, the intrigues, the perfidy of 
ſome Members of the Helvetic Govern- 
ments, have already too long outweighed 
the general toill. - An end ſhould be put to 
this indecent ſtruggle, and the Majeſty of 
the French Republic will not ſuffer itſelf to 
be degraded by the claſhing of injurious re- 
| ſtance, and ſhufflings which render the 
propoſed reforms ineffectual.”  'Fhis pre- 
amble- was followed by an imperious de- 
mand of a complete reſignation of the en- 
tire Magiſtracy, of the ſuppreſſion of the 
Couneil of War and Privy Council, and of 
the creation of a Proviſional Government, 
Founded on the principles of Democracy, to which 
none of the former Members ſhould be ad- 
miſſible. Thelofty Dictator concludes with 
requiring the immediate liberty of the preſs, 
amends for the citizens of Arau, and for 
all perſons perſecuted by reaſon of their political 
. opinions, or for refuſing to march againſt France, 
Five days afterwards, the ſame Chancery 
- Infeſted the Cantons with an advertiſement 
to the people, annexed to the foregoing 
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note, in which the Swiſs were repreſented 
as abandoned to the deſpotiſm of a hand- 
ful of covetous Magiſtrates, without ſqul 
and without honour, always ready to ſell 
themſelves to the enemies of France, and 
who were bought by the gold of England. 

I affirm,” added Menzaud, that it is falſe 
that the French Republic has any wiſh to 
intermeddle-in the affairs of Switzerland, | 
when once it is reformed.“ 

In this manner did the ſhameleſs Lomas 
of a Government without morals exprets 
himſelf towards ſovereign States, that tor 
{ix years paſt had, by their neutrality, cov- 
ered ſixty leagues of French frontiers, on 
which there was neither fortification nor 
army ! 

Such a and inſolence once more 
ſunk the authority of the counſellors or 
perdition, who were plunging Berne into 
fruitleſs meannefles. They were no longer 
conſidered but as dupes or traitors. With- 
out demeaning themſelves to anſwer, the 
Deputies ſent to Bafle were charged to fig- 
nify to Mengaud, a peremptory refuſal of ac- 
ceding to any of his demands. The pub- 
lic ſpirit was again revived: 25,000 men, 
in three divifions, marched to the frontier ; - 
the Helvetic quotas were in motion; in 
every claſs, in all ages, the reſolution of, 
ſaving the State, or periſhing gloriou fly, 


» Avis 7" Miniftre de la Republique een au Peu le 
sulle, 30 Pluvioſe, an. 6. f 
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furmounted every uncertainty: the wom- 
en, intrepid in mind and heart, and who, 

in the courſe of the French Revolution, had 
every where diſplayed a ſuperior degree of 
ſentiment, courage, and reaſon, inſtructed 
the citizens to brave dangers and death. 
Why was not this generous enthuſiaſm at- 
tended to? Why did the Government al- 
moſt immediately fall back into the mazes 
of the enemy? General Menard had been 
ſucceeded in the Pays de Vaud by a man 
more expert, not in the military art, but 
in revolutionary tactics, and all the refine- 
ments of vie. 151-4 
This crafty adventurer, named Brune, a 
native of Limoſin, was lingering in miſery 
in the filth of Paris, when the 
in 1789 placed him in the Cordeliers Club. 
In partnerſhip with Marat he printed an 
inflammatory paper in 1790, in which M. 
de la Fayette and the Mayor of Paris, inſult- 
ed in their turns, ſhared with the Royal 
Family the invectives of thoſe two wretch- 
es. M. de la Fayette ſurrounded Marat s 


houſe with the Pariſian National Guard, miſſ- 


ed that monſter, but ſeized Brune's preſſes, 
who had been promoted to a higher lot. 
He was a Septembriſt in 1792, executioner 
of the proſcriptions at Bordeaux in 1793, em- 
ployed by the Committee of Public Safety, 
in the iron and copper works of the Sec- 
tions in 1795; and the ſame year went with 

Freron to deluge Provence with blood. Bar- 


A } 


ras, who had made a General of him in the ar- 
my of Italy, recalled him to Paris previous 
to — 18th Fructidor: this du ee of 
the Directory, capable of every thing, who 
had been accuſed in the Convention of ſteal · 


ing horſes, aba wenn rich-by:execu- | | 


tions and ra 
the French Republic ir re 
as a peace maler. Such was their ignorance 
both of characters and things, that they re- 
ceived this incendiary as a mild and * 
n iator. 
e was inſtructed to lull the: State of 
B till the arrival of the reinforcements 
expected from the army of the Rhine, which 
would increaſe that of the Directory in 
Switzerland to 45, ooo men. The two di- 
viſions already there in the middle of Feb. 
ruary amounted at moſt to 24, ooo; this 
force was joined by a collection of 2 or 3000. 
Jacobins, banditti, hair-brained Vaudois 
and ſtrangers, led by one de Bon, of Lau- 
ſanne. This combined body, poſted on the 
northern frontier of the Pays de Vaud, was 
but at a ſmall diſtance from the Berneſe ar- 
my, which had the centre of its left wing 
at Morat, and occupied the ground, famous 
for the defeat of Charles the Bold in 1476. 
Trying at firſt artifices and menaces, Brune 
ſummoned M. d*Erlach d* Hindelbank, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Berneſe, to farven- 
der Morat. My anceſtors,” replied. the 


uced to the Swiſs 


ES worthy heir of * Conqueror of Laupen, 
| | C2 


Was the agent whom 
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te never ſurrendered. Were I baſe enough 
to think of it, the monumbar? of their val- 
our which we have before our eyes would 
deter me. Let it . er eth in future ſuch 


. 
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Brune immediately. change > of 
Wires While Mengeud exhauſted the out- 
_ rages and expedients of terroriſm, the Gen- 
_ eral talked and acted as Plenipotentiary. | 
He ſpreads abroad an opinion of his mod- 

_ eration and ſincerity; and deputes a gentle- 
man of Laufanne, impoſed upon by his cun- 
ning, to Berne, with pacific overtures. On 
the arrival of the meſſage, the Coalition 
which oppoſes reſiſtance recovers ſtrength, 
gives new hopes, and diſpatches two agents 
to the French General, who receives them 
with tenderneſs, and begs for negociators. 
On their return they celebrate his honeſty 
and purity of intentions: the credulous 
majority of the Government recover their 
ſerenity, call Brune their protector and their 
Friend, and proclaim the certainty of peace. 
This dekirium ſpreads to a part of the pub- 
lic; they run from anxieties to feliitation 
and embraces 3 $4 og; 1 . 


e ſcelerum tantorum n artiſque Pelaſgz, 


| Babes is Troy once more deceived by the 
| ears af Sinon. 
ma hundred uy twrenty x members of the 


arguignons, | about a mile from 


F. ws 


Supreme Council, a number of the Coun- - - 4 


try Deputies, every prudent man, ſaw the 
ſnare ; but their penetration could not keep 
the majority out of it. On the 15th of 
February M. de Fri iſching, e Chief 
Treaſurer, the antagoniſt of the Avoyer 
de Steiguer, and M. T/charner of St. John, 
one af the moſt reſpectable of men and vir- 
tuous of citizens, repaired to Payerne, Gen- 
eral Brune's quarters. By their inſtruc- 
tions, which were limited, they were en- 
joined to ground the negociation upon the 
evacuation of Erguel and the Pays de Vaud 
by the French, upon their retiring to the 
diſtance of twelve leagues from the fron- 
tiers, and upon Switzerland being guaran- 
teed from any requiſition: of men or money, 
and every Canton being left free to make 
at their pleaſure ſuitable reforms. Waben 
any foreign interpoſition. 
Brune received the Deputies with a a 

4 ed cordiality : far from oppoſing them, he 
approved of their demands, acknowledged 
the juſtice of them, extolled the loyalty of 

Berne, and promiſed peace on the moſt 
Equitable terms: but when he was preſſed 
to conclude, he lamented the neceſſity of 
diſpatching a courier to the DireQory. 
To obtain the conferences, he had given 
out that he had unlimited powers, and when 
it only remained to conclude, he e 
No powers were circumſcribed. | 


The Ojo 1 this deceitful n was to 
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time for the arrival of the troops from 
5 Rhine, to relax the preparations of the 
Swiſs by pacific appearances; and while 
theſe hypocritical negociations were going 
on, to do every thing to corrupt the e 
the people, and the ſenates. 
On the 24th of February the two Dep- 
uties returned to Berne, "Uſer ſigning a 
truce at Payenne for fifteen days, at the 
ation of which Brune gave his word 
that he ſhould receive the moſt ſatisfactory 
orders from Paris. 
I e danger of chis amt ſoon appear. 
ed: till they were ready for war of a more 
bloody nature, Brune and Mengau actively 
— that of intrigue, ſubornation, and 
undermining ſieges. Unpuniſhed club-men, 
mountebanks of patriotiſm, and dexterous 
traitors, ſerved as agents. Suſpicions were 
ſown on all ſides : it was inſinuated to the 
foldiers and the country people, that the 
Government wiſhed the Revolution, that 
they were calling in the French, that they 
were giving up the people to them, and on- 
kept the troops under arms to worry 
them with fatigue and make them unable 
to fight. At the inns, on chimney-pieces, 
even in their pockets, the Berneſe ſoldiers 
found printed hand-bills, afferting that their 
leaders were betraying them. From Baſle 
to Zurich, and thence to Lucerne, the agents 
ol Mengaud were flying about with handfuls | 
\ of * Wee the country- people, 


* 


Cm] 
and offering a Louis-d'or to whoever would 
. refuſe to march in the quotas of the State. 
In the Government of each State, perſons . 
purpofely appointed fomented diſſenſions, 
deſcribed emphatically the conſequences of 
war, and laboured to diſcourage and to diſ- 
ſolve. Tillier and Bay, the Deputies. at 
Baſle, inſpired by the French Legation, and. 
initiated into its plots, increaſed the alarms, 
prefled the Government to abdicate, and 
circulated letters, by means of their accom- 
plices, in which all reſiſtance was painted. 
as a calamity without remedy.* In their 
abſurd ſecurity the prevailing party, tak- 
ing their confidence for proots, infeſt- 
ed all conditions with it, and by prom- 
iſing the troops a ſpeedy peace, they brought 
them to deſire it: the interval of the truce 
was waſted without exerciſing them; their 
ardour remitted ; an alteration took place 
in their reaſon as well as in their diſcipline ; 
the State was running down a ſteep, and 
deſtruction was at hand. _ $04 

The following is one of thoſe treacherous letters of Tillier's 

that were made uſe of among the people: is | 
| os 5 fte, Feb. 26, 1798. 

« All proves that nothing can fave us, but keeping our word 
with the country, by executing the decree of the 3d, by abdicating 
the old Government, by creating a proviſional one, and by 
adopting meaſures of mildneſs. If we do not adhere to it, I 
dread the horrors that will be the conſequence. Baſle furniſhes 
us with an example for imitation ; there all goes on in the. beſt 
order; What a ſeries of horrors if we are obſtinate!? 

This Tier, his colleague Bay, and ſeveral other demagogues 
of the ſame party in the Councils, were thus ſtrenuous for this 
total ſubverſion of the Government, from the well-founded hope 

of being immediately placed, hy the patronage of France, at the 
head of the new ſyſtem. 5 LIT 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Saure of the Helvetic Forces — in 

the Councils of Berne. Violation of the Truce 
by the French. — Battles, and Reduction of 
_ the Cantons of Fribourg, Soleure, and Berne. 


* 


Tux notoriety of the French MAanceuvres, 
the audacity of their agents, and the crim- 

inal hopes of their accomplices, removed all 
doubt of the duplicity of General Brune : 
he accelerated the march of the troops that 
were to reinforce him, the end of the armiſ- 
tice was at hand, and the Berneſe were till 
balancing between peace and war, without 
daring to devote themſelves to the one or 
to renounce the other. 

However, before the end of February, 
every mind was ſettled : People, Soldiers, 
Magiſtrates, all reſumed their native genius : 
the artifices of the intriguing, the uneaſineſs 
of the cowardly, and the diſreputable per- 
ſeverance of the conciliators, gave way to 
the cry of honour and of liberty, which re- 

ee from the capital to the lonely 
valleys of the Alps. 

Ihe 25,000 men who formed the Ber- 
nefe army, commanded in chief by M. d Er- 
lach, formerly a Field-Marſhal in wo ——4 
of France, occupied a ſpace of 35 es, 

having the General himſelf at t 5 d. 
The left of the firſt diviſion lay at Fribourg, 
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its centre at Morat, and its right at the vil- 
lages of Vuilly, towards the extremity of 
the Lake of Morat: the Faithful Legion, 
compoſed of 1000 reſolute Vaudois, defend- 
ed the out-poſts. The ſecond divifion, un- 
der the command of M. Graffenried, Quar- 
ter-Maſter-General, extended a line of eight _ 
leagues to the north-weſt from the bridge 


cover the river Thiele to the town of Buren: 


between Buren and Soleure, the third di- 
viſion, under General de Bure, covered 
nearly an equal ſpace. Large Berneſe de- 
tachments defended Soleure — Fribourg 
with the inhabitants of the two towns: 

and, laſtly, a ſmall body of 2000 men in 
the — — of the 7 acie, h adjoining the 
Pays de Vaud, continued this line to the 


_ ſouth-eaſt as or as the mountains which 


command the Rhone, where it falls into 
the Lake of Geneva. 

The cavalry of this army amdunged to 

550 dragoons, and a new-raifed regiment 

huſſars: it wanted engineers and expe- 
rienced ſtaff· officers. But provided with 
all elſe, and overflowing with courage, it 
depended upon making amends; for its in- 
experience by an impetuous and deciſive 
blow. Its poſition ſo extended, its charac- 
ter, the fear of tiring the-zeal of the militia 
by remaining long inactive, all was decided- 
ly againſt continuing on the defenſive, and 
the generals and ollioers were unanimous to 
avoid it. . e 
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The firſt Helvetic quotas, led by good of. 
3 er, were daily arriving, but very incom- 
plete. That of Zurich amounted to no 
more than 1500 men, from the obſtinate 
diſobedience of the borderers of the Lake, 
who could neither be reduced nor per- 
4 Tuaded. Uri ſent 600 men; Schwitz, Gla- 
_ Tis, and Underwalden, 400 each; Appen- 
zel, and the town of St. Gall ſcarcely 3503 
Aenne, 1200, with orders to cover the 
Frontiers of the Canton. Fribourg and So- 
leure, equally expoſed with Berne, kept their 
troops for their reſpective territories; Zug 
did not ſend one man; and the ſuecours of 
Baſle and of Schaff hauſen conſiſted of im- 
pertinent deputations to urge ſubmiſſion to 
the ordinances of Mengaud. 2 
__ _ "Theſe ſeveral quotas, wh ich did not 
amount to 5.500 men, received inſtructions 
to remain in the ſecond line, and keep on 
the defenſive. It was to this military pa- 
rade that the effect of the oath taken at 
Arau tended; but theſe reſervations were 
not irrevocable, and gvents might nene 


more patriotic arrangements. 
It was now the 25th of February; the 


truce expired on the 1ſt of March: the 
troops began to ſhew their impatience by 
murmurs ; they were ſeconded by the pub- 
lic, and by the ſelect part of the magiſtra- 
cy; all were angry at this motionleſs ſtate. 
Nobody was more anxious to put an end 
to ĩt than the General himſelf. On the 26th 


t 
he went to the Supreme Council with eighty 
officers, who, as well as himſelf, were Mem- 
bers of that Aſſembly: there, encompaſſed 
by the ſhade of his anceſtors, and inſpired 
by their ſpirit, he ſpoke thus : I come, be- 
fore the truce expires, to aſk per miſſion to 
diſband the army, and ſend the men home 
to their cottages. It is uſeleſs to expoſe ſo 
many brave fellows to be maſſacred, or to 
undergo the ſhame of a defeat, which would 
be inevitable in the poſitions we have been 
made to take. If you perſiſt in your erro- 
neous meaſures, I muſt give in my reſigna- 
tion. I am determined to do ſo, unleſs, 
diſcarding all weakneſs, and recovering the 
ſentiments of honour. and of patriotiſm, 
which ſeem to be extinguiſhed in this Coun- 
cil, you give me an order and authority to 
make uſe of the willing ſpirit and valour of 
the braveſt of nations.“ 925 | 
 Fledctrified by theſe words, the Aſſembly 
opened the debate : a hundred ſpeakers 
ſupported the Generals demand; not one 

dared to fay a word againſt thoſe tones of 
energy and magnanimity. Oppoſition, 
ſtruck dumb, yielded to the emotion; and 


the Sitting concluded in four hours, with 
unanimous acclamations beſtowing on Gen- 
eral d Erlach the uncontrolled power of marching 
and of employing the troops as he ſhall judge 
requiſite, and this at the expiration of the truce, 
or even ſooner, if, before its expiration, the French 
commit any treſpaſs upon the country. 


| - „„ . 

In the midſt of the enthuſiaſm excited by 
the reading of the decree, an aid-· de- camp 
of General Brune's is announced to the Aſ- 
ſembly, who notifies the return of the cou- 
rier that had been diſpatched to the Direc- 
tory, and the arrival of full powers, and 
delivers an invitation to open a conference 
at Payerne. | 5 

Notwithſtanding this ſtage trick, evident- 
ly concerted between Brune and ſome diſ- 
appointed members, to throw the ſnare of 
a negociation in the way of the reſolution 
that had been taken, and to weaken it, the 

Council, not to be ſhaken, confirmed it, at 
the ſame time acceding to the conference 
demanded. On that very day, the former 
Deputies, M. Friſching and M. T/charner, 
returned to Payerne, after being enjoined 
not to depart on any point from their origi- 
nal inſtructions. The Deputies at Baſle 
were recalled, and the general indignation 
threatened them with an impeachment. 

As ſoon as the deciſion of the 26th was 
known, the generous ſentiments of its au- 
thors ſpread to the public: at length they faw 
the end of anguiſh, outrage, and diſgrace. 
Every one blefled the courage of the Gov- 


ernment, and reckoned upon the fortune of 


its ſtandards. Officers and ſoldiers, veterans 
and invalids, old men and women, pleaſed 
_ with the proſpect of battle, prepared to ſhare 
it: horror at the French name ſired their 
hearts, and could be read upon their faces. 


„ 
In leaving the Great Council, General d Er- 
lach repaired to the Council of War with 
Colonel de Gro/5,* who was at the head of 
the ſtaff of the central diviſion, and M. de 
Grafenried of Pumplitz, Quarter-Maſter Gen- 
eral, in order to reſolve upon arrangements 
for a general attack at the end of the. truce. 
According to this plan, the three diviſions 
of the army were to march towards the 
enemy in twelve collateral columns, five of 
which to the left under the commander in 
chief, attended by the colonels T/charner, 
de Watteville, Stettler, and Roverea, were to 
attack the enemy at Avenche and Payerne. 
Four central columns, commanded by the 
| Quarter-Maſter-General de Graffenried, and 
Colonels Manuel, de Groſs, and de Werat, 
were appointed to force the French from 
their poſitions on the mountain of Dieſſe, 
at Bienne, and at Erguel ; while to the right, 
General de Buren, with the three remaining 
columns, were to turn the enemy's left by 
the mountains of Soleure. | 
While M. Erlach, who was now return- 
ed to the army, was making arrangements 
for its approaching operations, on the faith 
of his full powers ; while the Deputies, who 
had been ſent to Payerne, were receiving 
from Brune an ultimatum that could not be 
This Berneſe officer had been a Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Dutch-ſervice, and towards the end of 1795 he defended Grave 
with diſtinguiſhed ſkill and bravery. He very early gave 
his countrymen military counſels, which were too much neg- 
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accepted, and who in- quitting him on the 
evening of the 28th gave notice to the poſts 
that hoſtilities would begin the next day, 
March 1ſt, ar fix o'clock in the evening, which 
was the term of the truce, a ſcene of ſhame, 
of affliction, and of ruin, was acting at 
Berne. 

Driven to deſpair by the decree of the 
26th, that very ie who had not dared 
to oppoſe it, taking advantage of the ab- 
ſence of the General, and a hundred e 
ieee a repeal on the 28th of the pow- 

anted to M. Erlach, r eee 
af the order for the attack. They took the 
fame opportunity to reſolve the abdication 
of the Government, the formation of a 
new proviſional ſyſtem, and a freſh deputa- 
tion to General Brune, to carry him the of- 
fering of this 1 nominy, ASA phdgo of 1 
and of friendſhip. 

Theſe ſurreptitious and tu multuous PTY 
tions were the reſult of the infamous ma- 
nœuvres of the Deputies returned from 
Baſle, of the terror they ſpread among the 


weak and credulous Repreſentatives, and - 


of the promiſes with which they dazzled 
"the ambitious. After violent debates they 
were carried by a ſmall majority, while ev- 
ery virtuous citizen then remaining in the 
Council proteſted 73 them. 

I zhe inſtigators of ſo vile a proſtitution 
of the national confidence, having every 
thing to fear from the * reſentment, 


Pg 
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ſtrove to direct it againſt their opponents, 
to throw the odium of their treaſon upon 


thoſe who refuſed to be the accomplices of 


it, and to devote them to popular ven- 
geance, in order to eſcape it themſelves, 
The State was diſſolved; it ſtill remained 
to diflolye the army and the nation. Every 
engine was ſet to work, inſinuations, writ- 
_ ings, impoſtures, threats, promiſes, and cor- 
ruption. . | | 
Upon the ſignal given him from Berne, 
Brune, that very day, February 28th, pub- 
liſhes and diſperſes a proclamation, in which 
he ſays to the Swiſs Nation:“ My brave 
ſoldiers are your friends and your brothers; 
in puniſhing tyranny they only burn to aſ- 
ſiſt you in breaking its impious yoke. 
Amiaqdſt the outrages committed by your oli- 
garchy, I expected ſome return of reaſon, 
fome fagns of remorſe. Neither ambition nor 
avarice ſhall en 8 ee I come 
among you only to puniſh t ty uſl 
ers —_ eta, Do of 4 9 
uneaſy about your perſonal ſafety, your proper- 
ties, your religion, your political independence, 
The French Government cUuaRANTEEs 
THEM FOR YOU, Be free; the French Re- 
public invites, and Nature orders you to be 
10.“ At the other end of Switzerland, 
Mengaud echoes this plundering flouriſh. 
In a new Addreſs to the Swiſs Nation, he 
| De ee de Brune, de Payerne, le 10 Ventoſe (28 
| VIICT }, 


0. 


= 
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allows that he is an object of hatred to them ; 
- but he is going to make them hear the language 
Ff reaſon and of truth To regenerate 
| Switzerland is not to diſturbit. Who are 
Jo baſe as to dare to tarniſh the glory of 
the French armies ? Who, in all the world, 
is ignorant of their generoſity, equal to 
their valour, except the magiſtrates of 
Berne, and their adherents ? Do not arm 
- yourſelves ; they are only brothers joining 
you againſt our common enemies. Their 
blos v0 not be dealt by chance; they will 
| not fall upon the miſtaken citizen, or the peace- 
able huſbandman. The French army will be 
| terrible only to that handful of perverſe ru- 
lers ſtubborn in frantic rage. We offer 
you peace: and do you chooſe war?“ 
Execrable diflemblers ! And theſe are the 
= agents of a power defended by 400,000 ſol- 
diers, of a Republic of thirty million of 
-  philefophers, who deſcended to thofe profa- 
| nations of public faith, who fported thus 
cs with the ſimplicity of an unfortunate peo- 
ple, and who, at the moment they were 
going to cut their throats, were laviſhing 
This writing of Mengaud's, entitled, Encore un mot au Peuple 
Suiſſe, 11 Venteſe ( March 1f,) ſhews clearly that ſeveral Mem- 
ders of the Supreme Council were his acceſſories. He ſays in 
it, that by 4 miſtale in the printing of his preceding note, he had 
excluded from the new Government to be eſtabliſhed, all the 
Member: of the old; but that by that excluſion he meant only to 
{trike at the Magiſtrates nown for their attachment to the Oligarchy. 
In the Government, he adds, there are to de found fome perſons 
r 
thoſe Berneſe Patris. 
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upon them the impious. effuſions of thein 
tenderneſs | y 
The decree was paſſed : Berne expiring, 
ſacrificed by thoſe who were appointed the: 
guardians of its welfare, was falling to ſhat- 
ters. The rending of a dreadful anarchy: 
was about to precede its deſtruction; the 


robe of Neſus was circulating its venom 


through all ranks. No more country, no 
more laws, no more ties !-the-blood of the. 
juſt was about to flow, crime to triumphy 
Hell to be let looſe, and this monument of 
union to de hurled wy by the convulſions 
of diſcord. - 
How was the unfortunate 4 Erlarb e en- 
| paged, while his unworthy countrymen 
were facrificing him, the army, the repub- 
lic, and the nation? He had juſt finiſhed 
reconnoitring, ery dere his operations, diſ- 
tributing his inſtructions, and arranging 
the general attack for the 2d of March, at 
four o' clock in the morning, when he was 


thunderſtruck with the decree that annihi. 


lated his powers, his plans, his hopes, and 
the Government. Its ſecret influence had 
appeared in the army, ſome hours before, 
by ſeveral indications of mutiny. The diſ- 
organizers had not loſt their labour in run- 
ning through the columns, that were in- 
feſted with letters and printed papers, in 
which the ſoldiers were cautioned to be- 
ware of their Leaders who were fold to the 
French. Seven battalions revolted ; the of- 


ing faſt through the Councils, the troops, 
and domeſtic circles. Certain of its effect, 

and ſecure in the inconſiſtence manifeſted 
at Berne, Brune diſdained the obedience of 
the councils ; and upon his firſt u/timatum 
being 
that the Berneſe army be immediately with- 


3-7-0 J 
ficers of one of them had refuſed to march : 
diſtruſt and uneaſineſs became general, and 
a buzzing fermentation announced the dan- 
ger! of having remained ſo long inactive. 


Ihe General flies to Berne, exhauſts him. 
elf in remonſtrances and reproaches that 
re treated with ſcorn, returns to his army, 
there finds a commotion conſtantly increaſ- 


ing; encourages his troops, - promiſes to 


lead them ſoon againſt the enemy, and, a 


prey ee to grief, conſoles his deſpond- 
officers. _ 


Let, though the order for attack was 
ſuſpended, that of defending themſelves re- 
mained in force. That very day, the 1ſt of 
March, at ten o'clock at night, the armiſ- 


tice was to expire. M. T/charner of St. John, 
who was ſent again to Payerne with the 
reſolution adopted on the 28th of February, 
and accompanied by the Deputies of Fri- 


_  bourg, had found Brune inſenſible to the hu- 


miliation of the Republic. General Schaw- 
bourg was juſt arrived in the Biſhopric of 


Baſle with the firſt diviſions of the army of 


the Rhine, the French gangrene was ſpread- 


agreed to, he tacked to it the demand, 


drawn and diſbanded. This would have 


| 


tw] 


been to furrender at diſcretion : the very 
traitors and cowards did not dare to ſecond 
fuch a propoſition. | In confequence, the or - 
der for preparing for the attack on the night 
of the 1ſt and 2d was renewed, and tranſ- 
mitted to all the columns. 
Unexpectedly, after an interval of two 
hours, arrives a counter. order of the Coun- 
cil of War, which again ſuſpends the ope- 
rations. and hoſtilities. This, unexpected 
incident was owing to a return of hope up- 
on ſome agreement with the French Gene- 
ral, and a continuation ef the truce for 
thirty hours beyond its original term. Brune, 
crowning his career of frauds with a ſiniſh- 
ing abuſe of confidence, had granted this 
delay to the Deputies of Berne and Fri- 
bourg, whom he detained with him ta nage: 
ciate, at the moment that he was meditating 
the order of attack, or rather of ſuxpriſe, 
even before the expiration of the firſt ar- 
miſtice. . „ 
Let it be imagined what effect this con- 
trariety of croſs- deciſions produced upon 
the Berneſe army and upon the people 
A thouſand confuſed emotions beat in ev- 
ery heart : diſtruſt turned. into. fury ; the 
inexplicable revocation of orders given, ſuſ- 
This prolongation of the truce is proved, not only by the 


unanimous teſtimony of the Deputies, of the Government, of 
the inhabitants gf Berne, and, by the counter-order which was 


the conſequence of it; but, moreover, by the confeſſion of Gen- 


eral Brune himſelf, © 7 had given thirty hours to repair-the injuries 
received,” is what he writes on the 14th Ventoſe (March 4th) 
to the Diretory, —See le Redacteur du 24 Venteſe, an 6, No. 819. 
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| pended, renewed, withdrawn, was placed 
to the account of ſecret colluſions: and 
thoſe troops, who eight days before aſked 
but to die at the feet of their commanders, 
now ſaw in them only the accomplices of 
the French. Penetrated with horror at the 


latter, with reſentment againſt the former, 
ſinking from confidence to deſpair, and 


wrought upon by villains who were point- 
ing out to them the heads to be devoted, 
they were no longer ſubject to any Poe 
but that of ſuſpicion. | 
' Kept alive by unwearied corruption, 

thoſe unfortunate impreſſions ſeemed juſ- 
tified, when in the morning of the ad the 
noiſe of the French cannon gave notice that, 
in ſpite of the truce, Brune and Schawenbourg 
had a the two 1 of the Swiſs 


It Was with 46,000 men, 22,000 of 1 | 
were lately come from the Rhine, that the 


Generals of the French Republic, that the 


Miniſters of its fidelity and of its genergſity, fa- 
voured by the night, took care to ſecure 
for themſelves the advantage of a violation 
of ſworn faith, and ſurpriſed their victims 
in the hour of confident repoſe. 

The ſecond armiſtice was to finiſh on the 
ad of March at four o'clock in the morn- 


ing: but ſo ſoon as the 1ſt, between nine 


and ten in the forenoon, Schawenbourg, by 
Brune's order, breaking even the firſt truce, 
makes a ſudden attack upon the Caſtle of 
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Dornach, at the northern extremity of the 
Canton of Soleure. While for 24 hours 


this crazy building holds out and defends 
itſelf, a weak old man, appointed by Soleure 
to guard the heights and defiles which cover 
that town, gives notice to his troops of the 
zo hours truce, is perfectly ignorant of the 
attack, and ſuſpends all precaution. In the 
night between the 1ſt and 2d, the French 
march, and guided by traitors, before day- 
light, hem in the intermediate poſt of Leng- 
nau, between Buren and Soleure: 7800 
attack 7 50 Mountaineers of Oberland: this 
battalion, though ſurpriſed, defends itſelf 
furiouſly, and loſes its beſt oſſicers. Colonel 


Mourſtemberguer, dangerouſly wounded, is 


taken with 9 officers and 200 men; near 
200 more are killed or are not engaged; 
and intrepid peaſants are put to the ſword 
and maſſacred. The broken remains of 
this detachment having fallen back upon 
two other Berneſe battalions, poſted before 
Soleure, the town ſhuts its gates upon them. 

In the midſt of this confuſion, the enemy, 
holding the central diviſion of the Berneſe 
army in check, and amuſing it by a faint 
attack, march 13, ooo under the walls of So- 
leure. General Schazwenbeurg. immediately 
ſummons the place in an unexampled ſtyle 
of ſavage ferocity. The Executive Di- 
_ rectory order me,” ſays this Alſacian, to 
take poſleſſion of the town of Soleure; ad- 


ding, that if I meet the leaſt reſiſtance, ar 


le 


2 ſingle drop of-blood be ſpilt, the Members 
of the Soleurian Government ſhall anſwer 
for it with their heads, that their fortunes 

mall be confiſcated, and that I muſt ſee this 
executed in the moſt ſtriking and inexora- 
ble manner. Notify the will of the Direc- 
tory to the Wan of your Government: 
1 grant you half an hour to determine; after 
which time Ihall burn your town and put 


the garriſon to the ſword.” 


Untthis ſtyle of a Tartar chaſtizing rebel- 
Hovus ſlaves was it that the Directory and 
their Janiffaries treated free men, neutral 
neighbours, and allies! Thus was it that 
philoſophy reſpected the laws of war, of 
Humanity, and of nations, by threaten- 
ing to maſſacre peaceable Republicans, and 
to reduce their habitations to aſhes, if they 
r- ee to defend themſelves. © 

This atrocious ſummons, the unexpected 
force of the enemy, the confuſion in the 
Councils, and the diſſenſion of the people, 
cauſed the gates to be opened, at the con- 
cluſion of à mock capitulation, in which 
Schawenbourg promiſes reſpect f perſons and 
5. By way of keeping his word, 

without delay, his troops pillaged 24 adja- 
you villages ; and their General, on enter- 
the town, diſarmed the inhabitants, 
Red their military equipage, and releaſed 
the conſpirators found in copfinement. 
At the wery time that Schawenbourg was 


marching to Soleure, in the morning of the 
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ad, before day, Fribourg at the 1 CX- 
tremity of the line was D wr by Brune's 
order, while he was amuſing the Deputies 
in ignorance at Payerne. Aſſaulted una- 


wares, and in the Jark, b a ſtrong column 

of French and Vaudois their allies, the prom 
vanced poſts of Fribourg, after a vigorous 
reliſtance, fell back, and went to wake the 
Government from their ſleep. They fly 
to arms in confuſion, meet in Sonne the 
enemy appears with a ſummons in their 
hands, the Revolutioniſts run to the State- 
Houſe to ſecond it, the Magiſtrates diſmay- 


ed reſolve to ſurrender, and order the Bates 72 


to be opened, 
There was a Seals battalion of 500 men 


in the town: the peaſants and a number of 


loyal citizens ran to join it : they all ruſh 
together to the gates, ſhut them again, and 
recover the Arſenal, which the rebels had 
| 2 poſſeſſion of. Aſtoniſhed at this un- 
xpected reſiſtance, the French threw in a 
— ſhells and ſet ſome houſes on ſire. As 
the town had no ramparts, its defenders 
could not keep it long, therefore to ſave it 
from being Nils⸗ged, and the inhabitants 


from being maſlacred, the Berneſe, accom. k 


panied by x large body of countrymen and 
young Patricians, evacuated the place, taking 
with them thirty pieces of cannon in the 
fight of the enemy: they poſted 2 
at the village of Saingines, three lea 
from Berne, where they maintained 
1 againſt * attack. 


4 
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ave — * the ivaſion of Soleure 
being maſter of the bridge of Aar, turned 
e Belt of the Berneſe army, and bore 
upon che central diviſion in front and upon 
ts flanks. The loſs of Fribourg expoſed 
1 like manner the left wing, and endanger- 5 
oy its being cut off: it was therefore neceſ- 
to cha poſitions, concentre the 
= and fall back upon Berne. This line 
of retreat was ſettled in the ſouth from the 
paſſes of Neweneg and of Laupen on By 
trontiers of the Canton of Fribourg, t 
Frauenbrun in the north, near the — 
of the Canton of Soleure. The intermedi- 
ate poſts at Shopſen, Frieniſberg, Buchice, 
Arberg, and Guminen, covered the capital, 
at the diſtance of three or four leagues. 

It was during this retreat that the effect 
bf the ſeductions and the frenzy of the 
troops began to break out. At ſight of So- 
eure taken, and the country laid waſte, the 
— diviſion, chiefly — Boo of the mi- 

a of Argovia, diſbanded itſelf: the ſoldier 
— now only of his houſe and family, 
and each man haſtened to his village to "4 
fend it. General de Buren, who command. 


J — this diviſion, had looked with jealouſy 


n the chief command in the 1 off 
1 d Erlach, under whom he ſerved with 
reluctance: he could not keep above a 
fourth of his men at their colours. 
In the diviſion of the centre, which had 


Fiſldined' and repulſed feveral attacks, the 
: [x | ea $3 4 * C 3 4 4. 4 'F 12 
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mutiny tock a gloomy and furious turn: | 
the counter-orders of the preceding day; the 9 | 
ſurpriſe of the battalion cut to pieces on the i 
2d at Leugnau, Fribourg and Soleure care | 


ried without: reſiſtance, and the order for 
retreat which followed, were in the eyes of 
the troops certain indications of their being 
betrayed: they loudly accuſed their officers 
of it, and roſe at Nidau to demand ven- 
geance. Colonel de Groſs narrowly eſcaped 
being put to death, by a regiment wiiich 
imputed to him the revocation of the plan 
of attack. In its tumultuous retreat, this 
diviſion took of itſelf the poſts it choſe to 
occupy; all confidence was deſtroy ed, diſ- 
cipline totally at an end, and nuthority with- 
5 out credit. | * Hat 

By the conduct of Colonel de Watteville, 
the retreat of the left diviſion was made im 
an orderly manner and without loſs, to the 
poſts of Guminen, Laupen, and Neweneg. 
As to the Helvetic quotas, they, remaining 
immovable in the rear, had reſiſted every 
ſolicitation to concur in the operations, and 
conſidered themſelves as a party of obſerva- 
tion: the nearer the danger approached, the 
more obſtinate became this ſpirit of ſtanding 
aloof : each Canton, on the eve of being at- 
tacked at home, thought itſelf excuſed from 
giving active aſſiſtance to that which was in 
more immediate danger 

Every ſpring thus weighed down, Mane 
agitated by —— — ſtruggled 
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between contradictory reſolutions, and com- 
pleted anarchy. On the 4d the levy of the 
Landſthurm, that is to ſay, of the inhabitants 
in general aſſembled by the alarm-bell, was 
ordered : —a weak and dangerous reſource 
in the ferment of diſtruſt and diſſenſion, 
with mutinous troops and a State without 
government. This undiſciplined multitude 
could only ſer ve to increaſe confuſion, and 
to create a new ſpecies of misfortunes. 
By this deſperate ſummons it feemed as if 
it had been determined. not to lay down 
their arms till they had removed thoſe of 
the enemy to a diſtance. All was going 
to ruin, though all was not yet ruined: 
but at the very moment of adopting this 
appeal for vigour to the whole nation, they 
were deprived of the direction and ſupport 
of their magiſtracy, and the diſſolution of 
_ the Government was enforced ; a provi- 
ſional Regency, haſtily elected in the con- 
fuſion, took up the broken ſceptre of ſfov- 
ereignty on the 4th of March. The firſt 
ct of this credulous commiſſion was to no- 
tity this event to Brune; ſuppoſing that it 
would produce a ſpeedy pacification ; and 
n order to facilitate it, it was agreed to 
diſmiſs their army, on condition that the 
enemy kept his in the poſts it occupied. 
All this incoherence and ſubmiſſion was 
not yet enough for the French General. 
Informed of the ravages made among the 
troops by his treachery and his agents, hav- 


* 
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ing little to dread from a broken Governn 


ment, and only to combat with anarchy; 


he required that Berne, after diſbanding all 


her defenders, ſhould receive a French gar- 
riſon. A ſimple political revolution would 
not have anſwered his views: it was con- 
venient that he ſhould have the Capital, 
the treaſures of the State, its arſenals, its 


magazines, the wealth of Switzerland, and 


the 2 of its inhabitants: any capitula- 
tion ſhort of this, merited only his contempt- 
Meanwhile, the public efferveſcence hour. 


ly increaſed, the ſoldiers“ rage became furi- 
ous, and the cry of treachery was ſpread 

from the camps to the people; the French 
agents every where ſowed terror, and in- 


flamed the ſuſpicions; each man took up 
arms, without knowing againſt whom he 
was to uſe them; the ag 
cers gmong the number af its enemies; the 
officers, victims to the fluctuations of the 
Government, had to fear the ſwords of their 
own men, and the aſſaſſins employed by 


Brune; a national inſurrection ſeemed” to 
be breaking out at once againſt the new ail 


AM 


placed its off! 
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Regency, againſt the military leaders, and 
againſt the French: the tempeſt was blow. 


ing from all points of the compaſs. - On the 
zd at night, the left diviſion roſe tumultu- 
_ ouſly, deſerted their poſts at Guminen and 
Laupen, and went to Berne, after ill- treat. 
ing and wounding ſeveral of their officers, 
I)be Capital was now between the ſvg. 
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bass Jacobins of the place, the revolted 


dps, and the enemy's army. The inſur- 

gent e viſior arrived at the gates of 

3 ten, two Magiſtrates ſpent the night 
ing them to return to their duty: 


re- ele Qed then * thoug cht 
that — were quieted, when in the morn- 
ing of the 4th they ſurrounded their two 
commanding officers, Colonels Stettler and 
Ryhiner,and put them to the bayonet. An 
animated young woman, nĩece to the Avoyer 
d Steiguer, threw herſelf into the midſt of 
thoſe madmen to ſave their victims, and 
returned to Berne with the bleeding corpſes 
of the two colonels, men of approved cour- 
age, patriotiſm, and merit, and for that 
very reaſon pointed out to the murderers 
by the French agggaitors to be ſacrificed. 
Scarcely had i committed their crime 
before — fury of theſe men was turned to 
conſternation: they went back to their 
bs wt lamented their exceſſes, and repeated 
them next d. after having: fought with 
__ —m_ bravery. at 
as at the eee of this horzble 
convulſion, on the evening of the 4th, that 
from the abyſs of chaos arofe a determina- 
tion of the ſtrangeſt nature. The Proviſ- 
onal, Government, reduced to ſurrender 
the State, the Capital, the lives and for- 
tunes of the citizens, to the mercy of the 


or General, whoſe cee ey 
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| A denggh acknowledged, or to av 
popular rage, by directing it againſt the en- 
emy, reſolved to reſiſt, and to fight ont 


following day. Haſty. orders, croſſing and 


contradicting each. other, are ſent. to every 
part of the aſtoniſhed and diſcouraged 
Here, they are rejected; there, bands deſert 
their colours, and return te their families; 
battalions compel their leaders, in ſpite of 
the inſtructions givens to change their deſ- 
| tination. LS; SE 4 , ett 2111 18 ee, E . 0 
How warthy.of the. bigheſt admiration. 
is the mag devotement of the Ma- 
piltrates, ETD . eral, of the officers, who. 
in ſo deſperate a ſituation, ſtill daring to 
DOE upon 2 remnant of obedience and. 
of courage, marched to battle ver a thou- 
ſand precipices 
Berne, in ation, to late renentecl 
having lighted the Councils of the real 
friends of the country. Alas | it was no 


longer time for ſelf examination and re- 


morſe, 2 common deſtruction awaited all 


parties, and was about to confound al con- 


en DEE 


- The actual force of the Sn army; * a 1 
. e by ſo many deſertions, amount 4 


to 14, 00 men, 38000 of. which, making 
head againſt 20, ooo Frenchmen, were ſta- 
tioned to defend the paſs of Neweneg, three 
leagues. to the [ſouthward of Berne, and 
that of Guminen, about the ſame diſtance, 
to he weſt. The e body « of 6400 


ert the 


line. 
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men held, in the north, the poſition of 
Frauenbrun, which was alſo three leagues 
from the capital. The Landburm had crowd- 
ed the reads with bands of badly-armed 
peaſants, old men, women, and children. 
Ir was againſt the ſhattered remains of __ 
Helvetic forces that General Schawenbourp 
advanced from Soleure with x8 „oO men. ; 
As for the quotas of the other Cantons, 
_ their aſſiſtance could never be obtained); 
and the moſt of them, ſince the 2d, had 
even marched back towards their frontiers. 
When the Proviſional Government 'af- 
ſumed their office, the venerable Avo er 
d Steiguer laid down the enſigns of his: h 5 
career ended, with the Republic: 
againfi — deſtiny of the State, and oppoE 
ed thoſe many Fatal reſolutions with à no- 


ble ſtoiciſm, in which He was' Hoi ined by 


ninety. ſix of his colleagues in "he two 
Councils. . 51518 

By an ancient "Rwy the aB nen 
was bound, in time of war, to take the 


Et command of the army in the day of battle. 
NM. d Steiger was no longer liable to that 


urable 0 obligation, as e had become a 
le citizen: but his great foul attended 
to no ſuch conſiderations. Neither —— , 
delicate ſtate of his health, nor his great 


2 age, (üxty-nine,) nor oppoſition; nor dan- 


gers of any kind, could deter him. On 
the ath, in the vening he bade a laſt adieu 
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to a city that had been long bene by 
his adminiſtration, and, — by 


his brother and his family, went to face 
Death at Frauenbrun, e he joined 
General d Erlach an uninterrupted ſociety 
of ſentiments, honour, and courage reigned 
between theſe two chiefs,” who were wor- 
thy to ſave the country or fall with it. 


To cover the principal attack, directed 


by Seberment rx againſt Frauenbrun, the 
enemy on the 5th, at, one O clock in the 
morning. began a: fruitleſs; cannonade on 
the poſt at Guminen, and advanced 1 5,000 
men | againſt Laupen, Neweneg, and St. 
Gines: Notwithſtanding. the ſurpriſe and 
the dark, the Berneſe defended: themſelves 
with intrepidity, r the enemy at St. 
Gines, and only yielded at Laupen and at 

Neweneg to the immenſe. ſuperiority of 
numbers. Adjutant-General Myrt, who had 
been a captain in the old regiment of Watte-: 
ville, having rallied the troops, and A rein- 
forcement of 2000 men arriving at day- 
break, the attack was renewed with fury. 
- The Berneſe militia threw themſelves — 1 
long upon the enemy through a very hot 
fire of muſquetry: the enemy overthrown 
repaſſed the gully of Neweneg, loſt three 
leagues of ground, beſides 2000 men kil- 
led or wounded, the artillery they had tak- 
en the night before, and ſeveral pieces of 
their owa cannon. This action coſt the 
Berneſe 800 lives, including officers, rank 
and file, and women. 
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„This victorious columm was preparing to 
march to the aſſiſtance of Fribourgy w en 
the events of the day compelled its retreat. 
About five oclock in the morning, Sc 


enbourg attacked in front and on both flanks 


the diviſion at Frauenbrun, which was ad- 


vuantageouſly poſted;: but liable to be turn- 


N — 


ed. Beſides their extreme inferiority, the 


had to defend themſelves againſt 


jay cavalry, to which they had only 400 


militia dragoons to oppoſe, and againſt the 
yi artillery, a mods of fighting unknown 
- the Swiſs, and which made great havoc 

mong their infantry. © With ſuch, advan- 
os and a triple force, it required no tal} 
ents or courage, there was not mueh glory 
in conquering oy nee ans only: ferength 
Was their courage. {000 UG eee 


The unſhaken Avoyer de Steigeur ha! 


rangued this little army, encouraged it by 
his example as well as by his exhortations, 
led it on himſelf, and kept in the heat of 
the battle. After a vigorous reſiſtance, the 
poſt at Frauenbrun being carried; M. A Er. 
lach rallied his men at Urteren, there had a 
ſecond engagement, and bein diſlodged 
from that poſition, took another a little 
back upon the Grauholtz, a very woody 
hill, which, at the diſtance of a league and 
a half from Berne, croſſes the road leading 
from that city to Zurich, and on the right 
joins a very ſteep mountain. Here the con- 
Met Was renewed, and continued for two 


1 


Ivurs — half with a deadly obſtinacy. 
At length, the French h 
felled wood, and turned the poſition, the 
Berneſe infüntry 7 again drew up a league 
anda Half further, diſputed every inch of 

ui 1, and; though weakened by itslofles, 
ought' à fifth battle that morning upon an 
_ expoſed flat, almoſt at the gates of the cap- 


ita This öpen plain was ſtrewed with dead 


bodies of ſoldiers, women, peaſants, and the 


© cattle that had been feeding, ſlain by the 


ſabres of the cavalry, or the fire of the fly. 
ing axtillery. This unfortunate but intrepid 


Army left 2000 killed or wounded of both 
pers ofiithe fields/of battle: the loſs of the 
Frenth exceeded 1800 men 

| The report of the cannon ated ew quetry 
was heard at Berne; the laſt battle was 
fought within ſight of it: no ſteps had been 
taken to defend the eminences which com- 

mand it; deſpair and terror ſeized all the 


inhabitants. Reduced to the alternative of 
being expoſed to a bombardment and ſtorm, 
or to ſurrender, the Regency, driven to ex- 


tremities, ſent and demanded a capitulation, 


or rather à ſafeguard, of General Brune, : 


ho, with his advanced guards, was _— 

near Berne. In the evening the town 

delivered up to him on his Paſſin 
to reſpect perſons and property... 
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Thus terminated this Republic, the alta 5 
mater of great ſtateſmen and warriors, cel- 
ebrated for its * flouriſhing by its 


2 over the 


18 Hurd 5 


— 
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maxims, illuſtrious for its valeur; * 
Where no enemy had ſet his foot fur ſeveral 
ages ; how given up to a French newſpaper 

printer, who, in the name of-five regicides 

dothed in purple, took poſſeſſion of the in 
| —— of the aſhes of the Bubenbergs, 
bac d:Erlgcbs, the Wattevilles,. and the Def 
p . n Hs Sent 45 of "6. 
Brune occupied the walls: of Berne; 3: but 
his genius, ſpread beyond its limits; had 

Prepared ſcenes of horror which 10 18 cruel 

dW co relate. | 
r news ok the Fees Yor of Berna, 

2 the diviſions at Neweneg and-Guminen fell 

back towards the mountains and the city: 

wild with deſpair, the ſoldiers of the laſt of 

.thoſe columns turned upon their officers 

and ſlew their #wo Adjutant-Generals, the 

Colonels de Crouſaa and de GBunioent. All 

diſciplina, all reaſon, all gratitude, had given 

3 121 to. the blind perſuaſien of the Repub- 

lic being betrayed by its leaders both civil 

—_ military. The weal: traitors, and the 

French agents, heightened this madneſs by 
ſuppoſitions, falſehoods, and drunkenneſs: 

che troops in their way home ſpread their 

fury through the eountry, and no one ei- 
ther could or dared to undeceive them. 

3 omed; From father to ſon to pay 

— ker: Mag iſtrates an homage of venenation, 

and to think. themielves invincible under 

their direction, theſe men, confounded at 

a defeat, threw. the dne of: it even 
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upon the intention of the Government: 
they had formerly ſuch unbounded reliance 
on its wiſdom, that they did not heſitate to 
impute the incoherence of the meaſures, 
the delay of the attack, and the reverſes, to 
its treachery— the idol being thrown down 
was trampled upon by its worſhippers. 
Among a confident people, the firſt ſuſ- 
picion becomes the ſpring of unbridled fury. 
Among a phlegmatic people, it is as difficult 
to inflame as to quiet the paſſions: tis the 
eruption of a volcano from beneath a ſnow- 
hill. - The Government once diflolved, the 
peaſants conſidered themſelves as returned 
to a ſtate of nature, and tried to conſole 
themſelves in the ſavage exerciſe of their 
ven . ² ae TR 
It was through this diſbanded ſoldiery 
carrying the tale of their diſaſters, the dying 
words of their ſacrificed: brothers in arms, 
and the lamentation of their grief over the 
country, that the Avoyer de Steiguer and 
General d Erlach were making their way 
towards the Als... 
The range of vallies known by the names 
of Haſh and Oberland, and which, from the 
borders of the Lake of Thun, ſtretch ſouth- 
caſt to the Glaciers, offered an impregnable 
retreat: it would have been difficult for 
40, ooo French to have made their way in- 
to that country where the roads are preci- 
pices, and which is defended by a lake, the 
ſhores of * are inacceſſible to carriages. 


r 
Theſe gigantic entrenchments had not been 
overlooked: by the Government: in order 
to ſecure a retreat, anms and ammunition, 
3 o pieces of cannon, conſiderable magazines, 
and about &. 500 ſterling had been 
ſent thither in the month of * 25 
Separated in the tumult of the laſt battle 
of the 5th, M. de Steiguer and General d' Er- 
lach turned their ſteps towards this aſylum. 
Both were ignorant that the infennal activ- 
ity of the enemy had already ſcaled the 
mountains, that it was circulating its cor- 
roſives among them, and that there, as on 
the plains, the clamour of treachery: had 
unſettled all defence, and diſorganized this 
people, gifted with vaſt immunities, reli- 
giouſly fond of their Government, and 
whoſe allegiance ſeemed as immortal as the 
frozen ſummits that encompaſſed them. 
Diſorder, diſtruſt, and rage had here been 
at their height ever ſince the return of the 
attered remains of the battalion that had 
been cut to pieces on the 2d at Lengnau. 
Exhauſted by fatigue, ſurrounded by 
dangers, and ſuperior to his ill- fortune, M. 
de Steiguer, led by a ſerjeant, reached the Lake 
of Thun, after walking ſive leagues by a road 
obſtructed by peaſants. — 4 both with 
wine and reſentment, and by the light 
troops of the enemy. Being obliged from 
wearineis to ſit down on the trunk of a 
tree, he fell aſleep upon it it was the ſleep 
of the good: * him, two French 
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Huſſars ſuffered the iſt veteran, . 
great coat coneealed his dreſs, to eſcape. His 
life was twice in imminent danger, but 


Providence watched over him, and the re- 
ſpect for his virtue was, as it were, an in- 


viſible ſhield. He croſſed the Lake of Thun, 
of the exceſſes which 
of the Mountaineers, 


and within hearing 
attended the frenzy 
paſted over Mount Brunig, and made his 
way from Underwalden to the diſtrict of 
Bregentz belonging to'the Emperor.* 

Unfortunate d' Erlach / a ſtill more cruel 
fate awaited you. Your-noble ſentiments, 

labours, your valour, your patriotiſin, 

nothing could ſave you, devoted by thoſe 
-atrocious Republicans, whole enormities 
your penetration had more than once pre- 
dicted to me * 

On the 5th, in the morning, he fab to 


young de Varicourt, an amiable French En- 


incer, who acted as his aid-de-camp ; My 
riend, I ſee the ſun rifing, but never more 


ſhall I ſee him ſet.” He thought to have 


died by the hands of the enemies of his 
country, but Heaven had ordained it other- 
wiſe. In the laſt retreat the muſquet - ſhot 
flying ahout and aimed at him, wounded 
M. de Varicourt dangerouſſy. Obliged to 
leave that officer; covered with ſweat, 


blood, and duſt, and following the road 


M. de Steiguer had taken, he had got half 


M. de Steiguer afterwards went to Vienna, and chence to "iy | 


lin, Where he now ts. 
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e 
way, when he is recognized near tlie village 
of Munſingen, and ſeized by a gang of ſol- 
diers and frantic peaſants. Neither that 
voice, which had a thouſand times invoked 
their arms againſt their oppreſſors, nor his 
undaunted countenance, nor the remem- 
brance of his anceſtors, diſarms thoſe ſavage 
brutes. They tie their General to a cart's 
tail, and talk of ſending him to Berne. 
Another band of furies come up, ſeize the 
victim, and, howling wildly, bury him 
panting under their bayonets and axes. 

At the ſide of M. d' Erlach, one of his 
_ aid-de-camps, whoſe name was Kneubuller, 
and who was led thither by chance, was 
bound in the ſame manner; and imploring 
in vain for his General, fell under ſeventeen 
blows with which he was pierced. 

The wretched wife of the martyred Gen 

eral, having taken refuge with her children 
at the extremity of the Lake of Thun, nar- 
rowly eſcaped, 'a few hours after, ſharing 
the fate of her huſband, and owed her life 
to a ſwoon into which ſhe had been thrown 
—— pie . 

Shall we now explore the cauſe of ſuch a 
crime -I have been aſſured by reſpectable 
vwitneſſes, that having, on the following days, 


gqueſtioned the aſſaſſins of M. d' Erlach on 


the motives of their ferocity, thoſe wretches, 


ſtruck with remorſe and pity, confeſſed _ 


their ſorrow, but juſtified their innocence. 
The Frxencn, ſaid they ingenuouſly, sHow- 
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ED US LETTERS FROM GENERAL D'Ek- 
LACH, IN WHICH HE PROMISED THEM TO 
BETRAY US AND CONTRIVE OUR DEFEAT.* 
Such are the works and ſuch the trophies 
of thoſe regenerators of the world, who, in 
their den at Paris, profane the names of 
virtue, generofaty, jaſtice, and truth 3 whole 
equity the Congrel of Raſtadt has been ſo- 
hciting for eight months; and to whom al- 
tars are erected by German Profeſſors, Uni- 
ted Iriſhmen, and Scholars equally deſtitute 
of feeling and principles! 

Let us turn | this bloody r to 
take a view of actions worthy of remem- 
brance, worthy to characterize the laſt ſighs 
of Helvetic Liberty. 

In the evirons of Berne 800 women took 
up arms at the Land/thurm,and joined the laſt 
battles. At Frauenbrun 260 women and 
girls received the enemy with ſcythes, pitch- 
forks, and pickaxes; 180 were Elled; 
among them was one e Glar, who had 
at her fide two daughters and three grand- 
daughters, the youngeſt ſcarcely ten years 
old: theſe {ix heroines were flain. The» 
ſame ſcene. was preſented at Neweneg, at 
Laupen, and at Lengnau. In the battalion 
of Oberland, which defended the laſt place, 
there was a man ſerving with three ſons 
_ ſeven grandſons, all of whom loſt their 
lives. 


I take upon me NOR for the truth of this fact, the 
authenticity of which can be proved by more than 2000 Berdele 
foldiers, who received ſimilar notes. | 


2 


Tn } 

The Senator Efinguer, a man of ſeventy 
Fears old, joined the army on the 4th in the 
evening, his ſword in his hand, and piſtols 
in his girdle ; he engaged at the head of a 
company of grenadiers, was wounded, ta- 
ken prifoner, and died, a fortnight after, 
at Soleure in the Military Hoſpital, where 
Schawenbourg had been baſe enough to ſhut 
him. up among ſoldiers dead or dying. 
Another Senator, M. Herbort, rather than 
ſurvive the fall of the State, died by a ball 
from his own piſtot. | 


— 1 


n young peaſant of Avenche, about 


twenty years old, was threatened by the 
French with death if he did not take up 
arms againſt the State: he boldly refuſed, 
adding, that it was Buonaparte, in paſſing 
through Switzerland, who had cauſed all 
the misfortunes of the country: on this he 
was led to puniſhment, and ſuffered himſelf 
to be ſhot without once aſking for his life. 
A ſimilar inſtance happened after one of 
the battles fought in the ſmaller Cantons in 
the month of May. The Apoſtles of Lib- 
erty urging a Swiſs priſoner to accept the 
New Conſtitution, if he wiſhed to ſave his 


fe, he ſhrugged his ſhoulders ; on which 


the murderers preſented their firelocks at 


bim; © Fire,” ſaid he, and was ſhot. At 


the ſame period twenty peaſants, armed with 
clubs, had barricadoed themſelves at a farm; 
they were ſummoned to ſurrender, but re- 


fuſed: the French ſet fire to the houſe and 


burnt thoſe deſcendants of William Tell. 
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80 ** and vile is French Liberty „ that 
the very convicts would have nothing to 
do with it. The inſurgents of Vaudois hav- 

ing ſet at liberty and honoured with their 
fraternity ten malefactors employed in the 
public works at Yverdun, they refuſed to 
be indebted to rebels for ſuch a bleſſing: 
their irons being taken off, they went and 
ſurrendered themſelves at Berne. 

On the zd of March, Schawenbourg cauſed 
it to be declared to the Council of Berne, 
« that being informed on good authority 
that the greater part of the perfons of both 
ſexes confined in the prifons were detained 
there only on account of their attachment 
to France, he required that they ſhould be 
ſet at liberty; in default of which the Ma- 
giſtrates ſhould undergo the treatment 
which thoſe friends of Liberty had received.“ 


The French General's $a was read to 


the convicts, to the number of 200, leaving 
it at their option either to go and join him, 
or return to their old habitations, or join 
in defending the State: they, one and all, 
accepted the laſt, and moſt of them were 
killed at Frauenbrun. 
The Berneſe youth had aoactullis 2112 
ted themſelves; many of thoſe who, till 
the month of February, had perſiſted in 
their partiality for France, atoned for their 
errors by a conduct equally firm and loyal. 
No exact computation of the reſpective 
loſſes baving been returned or known, the 
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blood ſpilt from the 2d to the 6th of March 
was eſtimated only by ſuppoſition. I be- 
heve it is not going too far to reckon the 
number uf the killed and wounded on both 
:ades at 5. — had to regret about 


1c 0 prifoners, and more than 60 officers, 
en wunde or killed er the pot. 


CHAP! . AND LAS r. 


8 af; 1b: Qur nemder of Berne. wr" 
ges and Crimes of the French.—Fate of. the : 
Ke of Suitzeriand. —Conclufu on. | 


THar one nation ſhould arrogate the 
right of overturning the laws of another, 
and of forcing it to receive new inſtitutions ; 
that a victorious empire, abuſing its pow- 
er and its ſucceſs, ſhould turn its arms 
_ againſt happy, feeble, and peaceable neigh- 
bours; that the depraved leaders of that 
empire ſhould ſecure the triumph of ſo in- 
famous a tyranny by means ſtill more in- 
famous; are ſcandals from which, though 
rare, the ſad annals of the human race are 
not totally exempt : — but, that the original 
notions of juſtice, of liberty, and of natural 
right, ſhould have been ſubverted by men 
ſo impudent as to ſet up for their reſtor- 
ers; that they ſhould go * the caduceus 
and 3 10 heir hands to aſſaſſi- 
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nate confiding and deluded nations; that 
Pariftan oppreſſors, fed on. blood and plun- 
der, ſhould go and teach democracy to the 
Shepherds of Schweitz, the code of nature 
to the Mountaineers of the Alps, and pub- 
lic morals to tribes whom even the virtues 
of Paris would ſtrike pale with horror; 
that the lies of hypocriſy ſhould be ſucceed- 
ed by ſavage atrociouſneſs; and that with the 
ſmile of friendſhip they ſhould ſtrike their 
victims with the — of war, the 
abuſes of conqueſt, and the abominations of 
deſpotiſm ; — are novelties ſo monſtrous as 
mult fix the opinion of ages upon the char- 
acter and Jos of the Ecench Govern- 
ment. 119 
Such is its contempt for-its Citizens, for 
5 their Repreſentatives, for that air- puffed 
Conſtitution, which takes all forms under 
the hands of tyranny, that the Directory, 
in attacking Switzerland, did not conde- 
ſcend even to conſult the Legiſlative Body 
to legalize the outrage. 

This filence might have induced us to 
preſume that thoſe deſolators would confine 
themſelves to menacing demonſtrations in 
order to conſtrain the Swiſs to adopt their 
ſyſtem; and that, when they ſaw the gen- 
eral reſiſtance, the repugnance of the peo- 
ple to thoſe revolutionary whims, and the 
impoſſibility of exciting inſurrections, they 
would be aſhamed to proceed farther, and 
to force, by the invation * an army, what 
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they were not 3 to obtain by menacey 
ee ee e 1051 23 
Vain cunjecture! Ahe Direftary' is not 
one of tboſe powers that ſtick at ſimple 
— The fubpugation and pillage of Swit- 
-zerland were decreed in their Councils: the 
reduction of three Cantons as to be the 
prelude to the uſurpation of Helvetia entire, 
and a place conquered in five days was to 
be treated like a town taken ar ſtorm after 
the ſiege of a year 
I Will not pollute the e eye nh the 
horrid recital of the outrages which marked 
the path of the French. I draw a veil over 
the fate of the innkeeper's wife at the vil- 
lage of Lohne, nearly crucified by a party 
x 5 TY and expiring under their bru- 
2 over the fate of two Patrician young 
ladies of Fribourg, found dead and violated 
on the highway; over the fate of a hun- 
dred women abandoned to ſuch infamous 
treatment, and whoſe lifeleſs bodies were 
thrown unburied into the woods. Shall 1 
ay, that during the expedition againſt the 
ſmaller Cantons, one of thoſe monſters, not 
being able to overcome the reſiſtance of a 
woman big with child, plunged his ſabre 
into her heart; that the relations of this 
unfortunate young woman having run up 
at her cries, and cut the wriſts of her rav- 
iſher, their merited vengeance was pro- 
claimed by the French General as an inex- 
table crime, and as an encouragement to 


the * of his ſoldiers? 
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1 competition of plunder i 1: eſtabliſhed/- 


between the civil and military agents of the 
Directory and their ſatellites. - From the 
plundered Canton of Soleure, the troops of 
Schaꝛuenluurg, on the th, ſpread themſelves 
over the country of the Canton of Berne :. 
above thirty villages in the ſpace of ſeveral 
leagues were given up to pillage; country- 
houſes, tawn-houſes, farms, cottages, ſtript 
from top to bottom, and What furniture £ 
could not be carried off, broken to pieces. 
The manſion of Yerriftarf, inhabited by an 
old woman of ſixty, having been pillaged 


by ſome huſſars, ho left her her library, 


linen, and pictures, but with theſe: the: offi- | 
cers who came ** afterwards loaded dheir 


waggons. 
In virtue of the reſpect ph for per- 


/ans and: property, all who were found in the 


ſtreets by the enemy on their entering were 
ſtripped: money, watches, jewels, even 
2 and hats, made up this 


firſt booty; the cellars broken open, vict- 
uals ſeized, and thefts committed in many 


houſes, were only à prelude. In the night 
between the band. 6th the: troops fall on 
the adjacent country; three hundred houſes. 
are broken open and plundered;; the lower 
town, of Fribourg og the: neighbouring 


places meet the ſame fate. , 


Witneſſes to the pillage committed by 
their ſoldiers, the Generals, who were pre- 
paring to outdo it, neither chaſtiſe, nor re- 
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Aan Brame, it is true, eſtabliſhes a mar- 
| ket for protection: he opens a tariff where 
the impunity of the theft is atoned for by 

ſuffering the inhabitants to ranſom their 
property: here we have the General him- 
ſalf robbing his brothers in arms. The 
French Government boaſted in their Jour- 
nals that theſe violences had been - puniſh - 
ed: yes, puniſhed by mock denunciations 
in printed papers with which the plunder- 
ers wrapt up booty: three or four of them 
were ſhot for their want of addreſs ; thou- 
ſands eſcaped unnoticed. ; 'The remiſſion i in 
ranſacking the country was owing to the 
deſpair of the inhabitants; and to the num- 
tm of the ruſſians exterminated by them, 
and not to the virtues of the Directory: and 
their General.“? 

We oe it to truth to obſerve, that moft 
of thoſe horrors in the beginning were the 
work of the army of the Rhine: the divii- 
ions drawn from, that of Italy preſerved 
much more diſcipline: many of the ofſicers 
deteſted this hateful war, ſtrove to alleviate 
the lot of the victims, and did not conceal 
either their contempt or their execration 
for the Government who condemned them 
to execute their iniquities. Numbers of 

the ſoldiers, particularly the troapers, diſ- 


* A penſon of my acquaintance who was -robbed at Lau- 
 Canne by the army · of Deliverers,complained to the Commander, 
Who expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at ſceing him with a coat to bis 

back: If, ſaid he, © the theft had been the work of my fol- 
dicrs, they would have ſtript you to your Ren” 7-7; 


3 

covered the ſame ſentiments: Switzerland 
will no more forget their integrity than the 
crimes of their leaders.* ZI 
The General and the Directorial Com- 
miſſaries very ſoon cauſed theſe firſt rav- 
ages to be forgotten. Brune, repeating the 
ſcenes of Milan, Modena, and Bologna, with- 
out acknowledgments, inventories, or min- 
utes, ſeizes at Berne the State treaſure, and 
ſwallows up all the public banks and alſo the 
private ones of the Patrician families: at a 
{ſecond motion, he makes away with the 
magazines, public funds, and the'arſenal :— 
immenſe collections of corn, wine, and am- 
munition, 300 pieces of artillery, arms for 
40,000 men, the cannon-foundery, the com- 
moneſt utenſils, vanifh under the hands of 
that robber: it is the ſame at Fribourg and 
at Soleure, every thing is drained. The 
plunderers diſcover the funds transferred to 
Oberland in the month of February: in- 
ſtantly Brune threatens that country with 
an invaſion, mean while ſuborns the moun- 
taineers, promiſes them independence, and 


Such was the ignorance of this army, that on their arrival 
at Lauſanne,.both officers and ſoldiers aſked the Jacobins of the 
place, where the palace of their Prince was, that they might go and 
teach him reaſon. Perhaps not a ſingle man out of the 46,000 
could be found, who had the ſlighteſt notion of the Conſtitu- 
tions of Switzerland : it was the ſame in the Revolutionary 
Counſels and Academies of Paris. Will it be believed, that at 
that time it appeared in the Journals in pay of the Direc- 
tory, that the Catholic Religion ſupported the Government of Berne: 
that God and the Saints were armed at the arſenal ; that it ordered 
froceſſions and in vocations to the Virgin Mary, and that the priefts 
granted full indulgence for the murder of a Frenchman ? See 
F Ami des Loix, le Redacteur, le Fournal dis Hommes livres, &c. 
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wreſts from their credulity that gold, thoſe 
proviſions, thoſe cannon — would have 
better inſured their liberty than the prom- 
iſes of a forgerer. This people excepted, all 
the inhabitants of the towns and of the 
country are diſarmed. 

On receiving theſe trophies, the Directory 
rewarded achievements ſo valorous. Pro- 
moted to the chief command of the army 
of Italy, Brune, fattened by the blood and 
ſpoils of Helvetia, removes — a freſh thea- 


tre of rapine. Other Will-o*-the-wiſps ſuc- 


ceed him, under the title of Executive Com- 
miſſioners; organize theft, and methodize 
regularly its enormity, form, and diviſion. 
The ſcourge of requiſitions widens the 
bleeding wounds of the victims: © I is your 
part to feed,” ſays Carlier the commiſſioner, 
hd? your aſſaſſins and plunderers: 
pay for your ſlavery.—I muſt have all 
the horſes and cattle of your country; I 
muſt drain your granaries and take all your 
harveſts: the ſweat of your brows, your 
ſavings, your very exiſtence, and that of 
your families, belong to your executioners.“ 

Such was the literal meaning of the 
proclamation of the 29th of March with 
which this new Lucifer inſtalled himſelf 
at Berne. Eleven Berneſe Magiſtrates were 
torn from their houſes and ſent to the cit- 
adel of Straſburg : five from Soleure, taken 
up by Schamenhaury, had preceded them in 
their exile and RS; Theſe hoftages, 
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whoſe whole fortunes were in the hands of 

the raviſhers, were made reſponſible for the 
general ſolvency of the tributes. 2 
Le Curlier took the conſumption of the 
country for his own uſe, laid the firſt con- 
tribution of money on Fribourg at 100,000 
crowns, and one on Berne at $00,000 livres. 
Io acquit his conſcience, and legalize his 
exactions, this diſpenſer of diſtributive jui- 

| tice decided that the old Government alone 
ſhould bear the burden of the tributes. It 
they had taken but a crown from them, that 
crown would have been a theft. By what 
right did three hundred Berneſe proprietors 
owe their patrimony to the leeches of the 
French Republic? Nay, had their fortunes 
been as illegitimate as they were pure; had 
they been raiſed from the ſweat of the peo- 
ple, was it to foreign robbers that they were 
to account and make reſtitution ? Why did 
not Carlier the Juſt aſſemble the ſubjects of 
the Berneſe Ariſtocracy and indemnity them 

for the injuries they had ſuffered ? _ 

Wretched ſubterfuge of avarice and ini- 
quity ! It was upon property, and not upon 
ariſtocracy, that the Directory made war: 
it is property which is the object purſued 
Will it be believed that this Carlier, whom the Directory raiſ- 
ed immediately to the Miniſtry, ſaid to the inhabitants of Helvetia, 
in the proſpectus of his requiſitions, Be conflitutionally happy : I 
call for your confidence, I want it to ſer ve you. Depend upon the fuſ- 
tice and the generoſity of the French Government, which conſiders all free 
nien as the children of the ſame country. Then, Let us aſſemble con- 


 grefſes, let us reaſon, let us liflen ie learned men upon the charms of 
Peace, and upon the BONHOMMIE of the feve Directors of Paris ? 
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by their dogmas, their artifices, their fol- 
diers, and their commiſſioners; it is for be- 
ing the foundation of every offence, that 
the friends of the Revolution have defend. 
ed robbery, by ſoliciting unremittingly the 
indulgence of the laws in its favour : when 
the impure touch of philgſophy polluted the 
cardinal law of property, the ſyſtem of the 
ſocial world was ſhaken, and crime ſprung 
forward to invade the earth. 
French rapacity had yet overran but half 
of theſe domains. Lucerne, Zurich, the 
Democratic Cantons, Valois, the Griſons, 
Turgovia, the State of St. Gall, remained to 
be invaded and plundered. By what title 
did the Directory contaminate them with 
the preſence of their ſoldiers, and oppreſs 
them with their Revenue Officers and in- 
quiſitors? It was againſt the Canton of Berne, 
and not againſt Switzerland, that they had 
declared war : the Canton of Berne alone 
was the object of their calumnies, their re- 
proaches, and pretences: the confederates 
of that Republic had ſeen her aſſailed, had 
ſeen her fall, without aſſiſting he with a ſin- 
gle cartridge; ; they had all ſacrificed their 
laws to the deſporiſm of France: in ſhort, 
in the infinite variety of their Governments 
was there not one to be found that did not 
deſerve to be fulminated, without pity, like 
the ariſtocracies of Berne; Fribourg, and So- 
| eure ?. 
No conſideration of Ince could arreſt 


4 


the courſe of invaſion and plunder. Not- 


withſtanding the ſubmiſſion of Zurich, not- 
withſtanding. the word of General Schaw¾en- 
bourg, that that Canton ſhould neither be 
burdened with troops nor exactions, the 
head-quarters of the French army was eſtab- 
liſhed at Zurich itſelf : as far as the Lake 
of Conſtance all the country is overflowed 
with ſoldiers, preceptors, and plunderers. 
Some peaſants of theCanton of Lucerne call 
for the re-eſtabliſhment of the old ſyſtem, 
and oppoſe the new: this reſiſtance is over- 
come, blood 1s ſpilt, and Lucerne becomes 
French property. 
At the other end of Switzerland. Valais 
follows the example of Lucerne, and wiſhes 
to defend its religion, laws, and indepen- 
dence. Bands of murderers make their way 


into theſe unfortunate vallies with fire and 


ſword, burn and plunder Sion, murder the 
inhabitan ts, and pillage the worn-out Moun- 
taineers: amidſt flames, carnage, and groans, 
the DireQorial Preſident, Mangourit, pub- 


liſhes a homily upon liberty, equality, and 


virtue.“ His colleague, General Lorge, allo 
takes up the pen dipt in blood, and calls 
theſe Republicans <oretched, guilty, ſacrilegious, 
infamous, for having dared to fight for their 
country, their property, their rights, and 
rehgion. 


* Gracious God! Virtue ! This fellow, when. Conful at 
Charleſton, in 1794, called publickly on the Americans not 
to carry -proviſions to, but ſtarve, ſuch of the Weſt-Indies as 
had protected themſelves. —See the public papers of the times: the 

Hofton Centinel 1 Med a reply to it. 
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Fiſcal tyranny treads the heels of the ty- 
ranny of arms. Le Carlier, thought too hu. 
mane, reſigns the ſceptre of depredation to 
the commiſſioners Rowhiere and  Rapinat : 
the latter, chief of the expedition, charged 

with ſecret inſtructions, and choſen by Rew- 
- bell his relation, opens a new hell. He ſeals 
and carries off the treaſures and public cheſts 


at Lucerne, Zurich, and Valais: the maga- 


zines are confiſcated, a ſhower of requiſi- 
tion falls on the ruins of Switzerland ; con- 
tributions are renewed : 7 50,000 livres are 
levied on fix Abbeys; 6 million upon the 
Patricians of Berne; 7 million on Zurich, 
Lucerne, Fribourg, and Soleure :—Tetila 
and Alaric were merciful when compared 
to theſe modern depredators, educated in 
the Lyceums of Paris. Wo 

Calamours aroſe, but they were the clam- 
' ours of impotence. How, and with what, 
was this profuſion of rapine to be diſcharg- 
ed? Even the phantom of Helvetic Legiſla- 
ture, which was ſpeechifying at Arau upon 
the enfranchiſement of Helvetia, was affected, 
inter eeded, and remonſtrated : its daſtardly 
filence. was accuſed by the public fury, and 
then it was broken: but Rapinat, inflexible, 
purſues the plunder, and Schawenbourg and 
his ſoldiers enforce it. In concert they ſi- 


lence complaint and deſpair : Switzerland 


cruſhed, falls under a ſyſtem of terror : im- 
priſonment, confiſcation, inquiſition, and 
the ſcaffold await murmurs and the ſhow of 
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reſiſtance. It ; is no longer ſafe to conſult, 


to ſpeak, or even to liſten. Schawenbourg | 


_ prohibits the free Helvetians to go from one 
Canton into another, or to leave their coun- 
try without a paſſport ſigned by him; and 
the liberty of the preſs is forbidden. 

The Democratic Cantons preſerved their 
independence amidſt the general flavery. 
They were not to be ſhaken from their reſ- 


_ olution not to facrifice their liberty to that 


political hypotheſis which the Directory 


were forcing upon the Swiſs, under the ti- 


tle of Helvetic Con/titution. Exaſperated that 
the ſhepherds of the High Alps diſowned 
their empire and their wiſdom, they order- 
ed Schawenbourg to go and revive in thoſe 


mountains the tyrants overthrown by the 


arrow of TELL. 

It was a ſtrange fight to fee a Republic of 
fix years ſtanding, whſe edicts, public places, 
and coins bore the image of Liberty, wreſt- 
ing from poor, ignorant, and happy Democ- 


racies the rights of retaining their inſtitu- 


tions. 
_ did not this time permit the tri- 
umph of iniquity. Headed by two diſtin- 
guithed officers, M. de Paravicini and M. de 


| Reding, theſe intrepid Mountaineers braved 


the inſolence, the commands, and the co- 
horts of Schawenbaurg. In a war of three 
weeks they Killed 3000 of his men, and 


forced him to retreat, by a treaty in which 


he engaged not to enter the ſmaller Cantons. 


F 
| 
| 
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There, was fixed a barrier to the deluge 
of extortions, outrages, and deſpotiſm, which 
ravaged Switzerland: there, no French regi- 
mental had polluted the looks of innocence 
e 
This diſgraceful campaign of Schawen- 
bourg*s was nevertheleſs marked with the 
uſual debauchery and ferocity of his army. 
To conſole himſelf for his failure, he went 
in perſon to profane, pillage, and demoliſh 
the Abbey of Notre Dame des Hermites, or 
a Enfielden, on the confines of the Canton 
400-5 £1 
An oppreſſion ſo unbridled alienated even 
the moſt immoral Jacobins. The Helvetic 
Directory, the Councils of Arau, loſt all 
credit ; nor could the future deſigns of the 
French Government be accompliſhed with- 
out reſtoring that affrighted authority to 
which it had given birth. To preſerve, 
therefore, the profits of tyranny without 
running a riſk of its puniſhment, it diſa- 
vowed the conduct of Rapinat, and recalled 
him. 70 | 
This Vizier, weary of the remonſtrances 
and oppoſition of the Aſſembly of Arau, 
had juſt depoſed two of the Helvetic Direc- 
tors, threatened to do the ſame by the Rep- 
reſentatives, and iſſued a torrent of ordi- 
nances, amounting to a proſcription of all 
Switzerland. No one is fo ſimple as to 
ſuppoſe that this Agent exceeded his inſtruc- 
tions: the Directory of Paris had foreteen 
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the effect of them, on which their ſubſequent 
projects depended. 1 OG 
 _ Hypocriſy now comes to the relief of ex- 
hauſted barbariſm. They are affected with 
the calamities of Switzerland ; its oppreflor 
is ſuperſeded, and they promiſe to mitigate. 

rigours become inſupportable. Credulity 
immediately catches at this hope: the Hel- 
vetic Regents, pupils of the Directory, em- 
brace the opportunity of an accommoda- 
tion: they deteſted Rapinat leſs as a tyrant 
than as their rival : and the announce of 
his retreat facilitates the return of ſervile 
ambition. 

Ochs and La Harpe, twice excluded from 
the Executive Body of Arau, are, by an or- 
der from Rewbel!, again appointed, inſtalled, 
and harangued. The reconciliation is at- 
teſted by feaſts, compliments, and oaths ; 
and they engage with the French Govern- 
ment to —— 
of alliance which is to unite the two nations. 

This cataſtrophe muſt produce the con- 
cluſion of the tragedy. After removing by 
voluntary or forced reſignations thoſe of 
the Helvetic adminiſtration, whoſe indocil- 
ity was in their way; after ſecuring the 
executive power by introducing into it the 
two authors of the Revolution, the French 
Directory continue Rapinat in his employ- 
ments; then ſay to this diſhonoured, thun- 
derſtruck, and deluded nation: My juſ- 
tice will repair no iniquity: I retain the 


without delay, the treaty 
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fruit of the "MARY oppreſſion into which 
I have plunged you; but my clemency will 
ſuſpend the courſe of it. Be the ſlave of 
my intereſts ; eſpouſe my paſſions ; fuffer 
your evils without. murmuring; kifs the 
chains I preſent you, and 1 will alleviate 
their preflure.” 

Such is the language in which the Direc- 
tors and Repreſentatives of Arau, fatisfied 
with having recovered a ſhadow of author- 
ity, paid the homage of their gratitude : 
applying narcotics to the wounds of their 
countrymen, they labour to lull the pangs 
of them, without reſenting or avenging 


them. Already their ſervility creeps after 


the revolutionary motions of their maſters ; 
already they announce that they will per- 
petuate the ſlavery and calamities of their 
Country, rather than ſee the ancient Govern- 
ment reftored. Though ſometimes great 
villains, under the glare of great talents, 
have entrapped admiration ; it is with diſ- 
guit the eye looks upon the caricature of a 
ational Repreſentation elected in ſpite of 
the Nation ; of ſubaltern Revolutioniſts 
commanded by other Revolutioniſts, unit- 
ing incapacity with pretenſion, and the ab- 
jectneſs of impotence to the pride of a four 
days“ power; the organs of laviſh will, 
getting their college eloquence by heart 
rom the Moniteur, and reſting their digni- 
ty on cringing to the Great Nation. 
The new Conſtitution impoſed upon 
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Switzerland by the French Directory has 
made no part of our inquiry. Had it been 
dictated by Numa, it would ſtill have been 
an object of dread, brought as it was with 
drawn ſwords, encompaſſed by murder- 
ers, extortioners, ſuborners, and execu- 
tioners. Surely it required little genius 
to tranſmit by the poſt from Paris to Arau, 
à Directory, a Council of Elders, and a 
Council of Youth. This inſtitution, blaſt- 
ed by its ſource and by the crimes of its 
founders, tends to a very ſpeedy overthrow 
of morals and of nature in Switzerland: it 
awakens in it all the paſſions, multiplies fer- 
ments, and introduces a double conception 
of powers, the inevitable claſhing of which 
will lead to oligarchy or to anarchy : it will 
ſoon make the impoveriſhed States ac- 
quainted with the burden of public taxes. 
Ever miſled by the notions of uniformi. 
ty and of ſymmetry, little minds have ad- 
mired this converſion of twenty Republics 
into a ſingle Government. Some day or 
other we ſhall be called upon to diſcuſs the 
grounds of this admiration : at preſent two 
words ſhall ſuffice. e 
Ihis political reduction places the fate of 
Switzerland into the hands of a few men: 
to the federal Body ſucceeds a ſingle Power, 
uniting the force of the whole League, and 
adapted to give it an impulſe, independent 
of the will and of the intereſts of each of 
its members. Add to this ſyſtem a ſitua- 
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tion in which the State fo governed finds 
itſelf awed by 40,000 foreign ſoldiers, and 
under theinfluence of a great Power ruling 
its Councils, and you will have the ſecret of 
the Helvetic Revolution, of its final object, 
and of the decrees of the Directory. 
They have juſt chained Switzerland by 
an alliance offenſive and defenſive, which 
gives them the command of all her re- 
ſources, of all the ſtrength of the Country. 
The Repreſentatives, the Magiſtrates of this 
devoted people, betraying the maxims of 
their fathers, the traditions of their ſages, 
the chief intereſts of the nation, have dared 
to confummate this fatal treaty. An offen- 
ve alliance] This is the firſt time_theſe 
words were ever heard in Switzerland. At 
the ſight of a folly ſo criminal, what would 
the venerable Nicholas de Flue have ſaid, 
who, in 1481, when he was reconciling at 
Stanz the diſputes of the Cantons, made 
uſe of theſe memorable words: Beware of 
foreign influence, which will involve you, in ſpite 
of yourſelves, in the wars and projects of your 


neighbours. 
Having ſecured their wealth for them- 


ſelves, the Directory command the Swils to 
make them ramparts of their plundered 
vallies; and, covered with their blood, re- 
quire that of their children And is there 
to be found an Helvetian ſo brutalized as 
to follow the ſtandard of his oppreflors, as 
to ſell them the aſhes of the martyrs butch- 


. 2 1 
ered by their atellites, as to aid their impi- 


ous ambition in the further deſtruction of . 


the human race? 


Helvetic Legiſlators ! [ melanchely ſport A | 
aff your own paſſions, ind of uſurpers more 
fubtle than yourſelves, recal to mind the 


anſwer of Phocion.to the Demagogue Legſt- 


henes, who had juſt plunged Athens into a 
diſaſtrous war. What good did you do the  - 
Republic when you had the - Hangin ? {aid the 


arrogant Demagogue to the virtuous Pho- 


cion.—The good I did is noi He, replied that 
great Patriot; ; for, during the time I command. 
ed, the Athenians were buried. in the, e of * 


their fathers. 


Let us hope that SHEET will unani- 


mouſly repel that fraternity of Cain with 
Abel: 1 5 ſhe will leave all the ſhame to 


her puſillanimous Deputies... Torn, impov- 


criſhed, enfeebled . by the, Bey Les ſne 


would loſe all hope of recovering her proſ- 
perity, were ſhe to precipitate. herſelf 3 into 


the gulf which the Directory open before 


her: her population, her agriculture, her 


public economy, her freedom, inſeparable 
from tranquillity, would be ſwallowed. up 


in it: ſhe would. go back four Sufurier ku 


Yes, doubtleſs, war is, neceilary for her:“ 
but it is the hearts of her tyrants that 


— 


ſhe ſhould direct her blows. Let her arm 6 
herſelf, not with the blade of Sicilian veſ- 


Nn . 6 * A weapon 
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fit to fight with. Every enemy of the Di. 


rectory is a friend to Switzerland ; every, 
nation oppreſſed by the French is her ally. 
Let her turn her hopes towards that Mon- 


arch, whoſe inexhauſtible armies will ſec. 


ond her efforts, without endangering her 
independence, There reſt her ſafety and 
her glor Y. ö | | | 

But if her ſimplicity be miſled by treach- 
erous deluſions ; if ſhe can conſole herſelf 
under her yoke, her ruin, and diſgrace ; if 
her deſtroyers ſucceed in reconciling her to 
her ſufferings, in corrupting her inſtincts, 
in ranging her among thoſe flocks of effem- 
inate beings, to whom every thing is indif-. 
ferent except the loſs of eaſe ; let her be 


fure beforehand that that eaſe will ſlip from 


her: there is no ſleeping upon the pillow 

of a Revolution, of which an eternal per- 
turbation is the principle, and all the furi- 
ous paſſions of mankind the reſult ! 


See every where to what, patience, ſub. 


miſſion, ſacrifices, and rapid and forced 
Conſtitutions lead. It was the rich who 
conſtrained the poor to the bloody ſlavery 
under which you groan ;- aſk them what 
has been the reward of their docility : ' aſk 
thoſe Revolutioniſts, equally bruiſed by the 
{ſcourge they invited, what that -popular 


enfranchiſement promiſed by your Deli verers 


is worth Wu 
Beſides, where 1s the ſecurity that your 
Provinces, or ſome parts of them, will not, 


( 233 ) 
fooner or later, be added to that Hell, the 
limits of which the Directory are every day 
extending? Do they acknowledge on earth 
any other right than their convenience? 
Who tells you that they will not reſort to 
that of Nature to remove to the * that 
barrier which for a moment they affect to 
place at Mount jura? Are not phyſical 
lavus under the command of their Lawyers? 
But I underſtand you: the treaties / the 
promiſes ! the oaths! The treaties ! What 
became of that which guaranteed the ſafe- 
guard of neutrality to your two allies, 
Bienne and Mulhauſen ! 
The treaties Look at Geneva. Did not 
the French Government proteſt twenty 
times in the face of God and man, that 
they would ever reſpect the liberty of that 
unfortunate Republic ? Did not their agent 
Adet tell them the following lie? © I aſſure 
you that the French people will never do 
any thing againſt your independence. The 
word I now pals to you, the French Repub- 
lic will keep: tyrants alone are privileged 
to perjure themſelves.” And while the 
Convention were adding the ſtandard of 
Geneva as a trophy to the vaulted roof of 
their hall; while their Reſident, Reſnier, 
bringing, in token of alliance, a ſimilar 
pledge of fraternity, was crying out, © Let 
the tri-coloured flag be the ſeal of the firik- 


ing proof that the French Nation is the mo/# 
profeſſed partiſan of your independencæ; the 


— 
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0 len ener referred, as 9%, do, to 
the treaties and the promiſes. ©, 
Notwithſtanding, however, you Fu 
ſen that Republic, which-was your fricnd, 
tormented with vexations, ſuſpended, its 
communications cut off; you have ſeen it 
blocked up, invaded in the midſt 
of peace, and the br debates of the 
community terminated by the intruſion of 
the ſoldiers of the Directory.“C | 
No, ſo many examples will not be loſt : 
| the impoſture is worn out by its ſucceſſes. 
The French Republic may make accompli- 


| ces, but in future will make no more dupes 


than friends. That tyrannized nations 
thould ſubſcribe to a worſe ſlavery, may be 
conceived ; but a free people is accountable 
for bearing any. Switzerland muſt either 
diaſh down her monuments and tear her hiſ- 
tory, or the muſt be anſwerable to us to 
: rea ae Aer * 15 | 

8 refer thoſe hh wiſh W. S of the hows 


ater of the Directory, to a pamphlet, as true as it is intereſting, 
written by my countryman, M. Chauvet, entitled, Conduite 4 
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| 75 the High and Mig hty Lordi, PRE * 


ofa Council of the City and Republic of Berne. 
? FrANCKFORT, Nov. 2k 1797. 
High and Mighty Lords, 4 : 


Arrtaovcn your Lordſhips gave me no noti- 
fication of the demand which the Executive Direc- 


tory of France have made to you, relative to my 


miſſion, I could not be ignorant of what was noto- 
rious throughout Switzerland, and I thought it ay + 
duty to communicate it to my Court, informin 


at the ſame time of the inſulting manner in fich | 


it was tranſmitted to you. 

The King ſees in all this proceeding, which at · 
tacks 1 the rights of nations and your ancient 
dignity and independence, the treacherous intention 

breaking the ties which have at all times attach- 
ed him to your States, and the project formed to ſap 


the very foundations of the Helvetic union. 
Perſuaded of this truth, his Majeſty, who, by- 


ſending his Miniſter to Switzerland, meant to give 
a proof of his good- will and friendſhip towards your 
States, will not permit the continuation of his reſi- 


dence in your dominions to afford a pretext to the 
| hoſtile projects of a neighbour, whoſe ambition re- 


8 


» 
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= ſpects her juſtice nor the rights of. an 1 

and who are only endeavouring to extend to your 5 

bappy countries, a deſtructive ſyſtem, from which, 3 

E yy: the afliftance of Divine Providence, you have |. | 
deen-able, hitherto, to protect yourſelves. The King 4 


has in conſequence ordered his whole Embaſſy to 
withdraw from the Helvetic territory without delay. 
In communicating chis reſolution to your Lord- 
ſhips, the Kin ng order me to aſſure you that it is dic- . 
tated only by his extreme ſolicitude for the preſerva- -:- 
tion of your tranquillity, and that your Lordſh if 
may depend upon the continuation of the good-will 
and friendſhip which have always directed his vj 
aſty in bis intercourſe with your State. 
I ſeize eagerly this opportunity, High and Mighty | 
Lords, to expreſs my own full ſenſe of the gracious 
manner in which I have been treated by your Lord- 
ſhips, and my regret at being no longer. the organ 
my Sovereign's ſentiments to you. 41 
- Permit me; High and Mighty Lords, to expreſs 
to your Government in particular my ſincere ac- 
_knowledgments for all the goodneſs you bave heaped 
upon me during my reſidence in your Citx. 
Wherever I may be, I ſhall never ceaſe praying 
4 your proſperity, and that, by the afliſtance of the 
ghty, your nation may continue. to enjoy, un- Le 
der your wiſe Government, the ineſtimable advan ?: 
wages * Have hitherto been able to give it. 294 ; ws 


I have the honour to. be, Oy 7 
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2 res a urn To ALL us raups. 
ier P13 þ | 
| Manaus, 2 WY I of the Rauer ae ts (ths 
Inhabitants of ali the. Countries: not yet occupied by the 
French Republic, Dependencies u Kae the al ene 
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FE THE union af. a part of Div old Principality of 
; | 1 5 Porrentruy, equally decided the incorporation of 
3} i your Countries with the French Republic. | 
This proceeding of France is that of a free people; | 
ſubſtituted to the rights of the Government, againſt 
. Nature, which wei . you down. And inaſmuch 
| | - as the exerciſe of thoſe rights, become ours, did not 
| take place ſooner, by purging them of all that is in- 
compatible with the dignity of man, it does not fol- 
low,that we have forgotten that you are till in chains. 
We come to' break them. 
Mi _ Happier than your fathers, whoſe: blood flowed in 
+: the wars which laid the foundation of the different 
kinds of Government in Switzerland, and which have 
.. only bequeathed you a burdenſome and degradin 
exiſtence, you are at length going to enjoy te bleſ? 
ings of Providence, who only created men to make 
coor: of one and the ſame family. _ 
u knew nothing but tithes, corv#es, &c. You had 
nl prieſts, nobles, and. privileged perſons : your 
2 2 your induſtry, your arts, in ſhort your very 
 ſibfftence, all bore the Ramp ofithe ſacerdotal deſ- 
potiim ſo dexterouſly combined with a no leſs odious 
tyranny, Now, you are men : Liberty and Equal- 
| ity will no longer permit among you any other diſ- 
tinction than that of merit, talents, and virtue. 
Called all indiſcriminately to the helm of the Socie- 
* in the ſupport and ſafety ** which Jou are al 
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equally intereſted, your ſubfiſtence will in future be 
| ſecure, the granaries of the French Republic being 
the property of all its children. Your trade, encour- 
aged within, protected without, will no longer be 
mackled. Induſtry, the arts, agriculture, - will re- 
ceive encouragements to be expected only from a 
Nation, victorious, free, powerful, and generous, en- 
lightened on the nature of rights, and on the manner 
Learn to appreciate theſe advantages, and merit 
them by turning a deaf ear to the intereſted and 
treacherous inſinuations of the evil- minded and of 
| fools, who endeavour to ſink the value of them in 
| your eyes, and to miſlead you. „ ey ans 
We come among you as friends. We are your 
brothers. Do not be afraid of any ill treatment. 
Properties and perſons ſhall be protected, as much 
as the enemies of Liberty ſhall be made to ſuffer. 
The moſt exact and ſtrict diſcipline ſhall be obſerved 
by the Warriors, who have never had, nor ever will 
have, any other enemies than thoſe of Liberty. 
duch are the orders of the Executive Directory. 
| 48 | MzxcauD, 


| Commiſſioner of the Executive Directory. 
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The Deputies of the Berneſe People to their Fellow-Citizens. 


WHEN, ſome days ago, we were called by your 
meetings to fit in the midſt of the Government, you 
juftly hoped that great advantages would reſult from 
it, and that the cloſer union of the Citizens of the 
State would be the true means of protecting us ſuc- 
ceſsfully againſt the dangers that were every moment 


— 


CF... 

try. Your hope will not be diſappointed, dear Fellow- 
Citizens; and though in ſo ſhort a time it has not yet 
been poſſible for us to remove your fears upon the 
arrangements without, we have nevertheleſs taken a 
great ſtep towards the triumph which we ſhould de- 
lire; that is, by having increaſed our ſtrength by a 
union moſt wiſe and moſt neceſſary. As a thouſand 
little ſtreams running by themſelves, and which by a 
happy inclination, fall into one channel, forms a pow- 
erful and majeſtic river, ſo are we going to become a 
ſtriking and formidable maſs, whoſe courage and aſſu- 
rance of a good cauſe cannot fail to obtain ſucceſs. 
Man is defigned to improve his ſtate: it is one of 
the great bleſſings attached to his nature. All the 
human diſpoſitions ſhould make a progreſs according 
to circumſtances ; but the moſt important of all is 
the union of men under laws and Government, w 
we call the State. * 

The edifice of our Conſtitution; exiſting for a 
its very antiquity would be a reſpectable tellimom in 
its favour, even if we had not a ſtill more perfect 
proof in the general proſperity which the Nation has 
enjoyed to the preſent time under its influence. How- 
ever, as nothing which is the work of man can be 
perfect, our Government, perhaps, has need of ſome 
reforms; and the fathers of the country have been 
long occupied i in the means of effecting them without 
ſhocks and without agitations; for nothing is more 
dangerous than to touch, though ever ſo lightly, the 
_ conltitggtional laws of a State. It ſeemed therefore 
that the preſent moment was not proper for this great 
wor and ſurely it mi ight have produced much more 
valuable advantages had it been offible to delay it 
till hafipier times. Nevertheleſs, confeſs it, dear Fel- 
low - Citizens, a ſtrong deſire of innovation has appear- 
ed on your part. This with was that of a ſmall num- 
ber, it is true; but it was imprudent, if it came ram 
yourſelves; it was incompatible with that noble pride 
which ought to animate a free people, if it was wa 
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It was 5 ey your ar views, that, as ſoon as we Bad 


taken our places in the ce Aﬀernbly of the Government, 
- alterations were propoſed to us which appeared uſe- 


ful to the general good of the country and ſuitable 


\ to eircumſtances. We have ſupported thoſe pr opoſi- 
tions with firmneſs, as you entruſted to us the care 
of co- operating as we thould Judge neceflary fof the 


Gafety of the country. + 
If it be true that our Conſtitution was not exempt 


from abuſes, 'which human weakneſs renders almoſt 


inſeparable from Governments, how many have al. 
ready diſappeared through the wiſdom and prudence 


of the Adminiftration ? Did we not poſſeſs, in the full- 


eſt extent it could have, the ſecurity of perſons and 


property, the two moſt precious — of civil 
fociety ? Can the Adminiſtration be accuſed of a ſin- 


gle deviation from juſtice 2 Can the members of our 
0 


vernment be reproached with the leaſt inclination 
that could look like corruption? Could the treaſures 
of the State be adminiſtered with ſtricter reſponſibil - 
ity, with greater economy ? And if the fertility of a 
parched and rocky ſoil, if the proſperity of a loyal na- 
tion, that has preſerved the ancient purity of its man- 


Hers, be the moſt certain proofs of the goodnefs of its 


government, is it not yourſelves who render this glo- 


oh rious teſtimony to the Supreme Power | ? Woe be to 


you, if ever you can forget nt! 


And furthermore, the rights which i in "ROPE you 


will enjoy, have not been demanded, but freely grant- 


ed: for the wiſh of the majority had not yet #ppear- 


ed among you. It remains for you, dear Fellow- 


— to render yourſelves worthy of theſe: bleſſ. 


If liberty bg the greateſt blefing to the peo- 


| pi & the baſis which ſecures it ought to be ſo much 


more ſacred ; there is nothing great or ſublime 
which may not be yet effected under its auſpices; 


but a good conſtitution can only be the effect of pro- 
found diſcernment, and the reſult of tranquil labour, 
directed by wiſdom and experience. If, on the con- 
rx, ie be hurried by the beat of the paſſions it is 


* 
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gige in its birth. The elevation-of ſuch an edifice 


is the work of time, by which alone every thing is 


matured, - To begin by demoliſhing what gives us a 
ſure ſhelter, would be ta expoſe ourſelves naked to 
the violence of a tempeſt. When a lowering ſtorm 
gone on the horizon, the pilot who has a ſenſe of 

is duty ſtands more ftoutly at the helm, but Kill 


[ 


keeps his fails ſpread, the ſooner to bring his ſhip to 


a * 


. The.mielfans of your country, dear Brothers, your 


| own, and that of your children, is in your hands. 


Your wiſhes are now ſatisfied. All that could be 


granted conſiſtent with the general good has been 
granted. Whoever at this time ſhould dare to re- 


quire more, could: only do ſo from ſelfiſh views, and 
not for his country; his object could only be to de- 
ſtroy, not to preſerve it. We have but a choice be- 
. tween two things: either an entire obedience to the 
law and Supreme Power, which alone can ſave our 


theatened State; or the overflow of all the wild and 


ungovernable paſſions, the ruin of a flouriſhing coun- 
try, the annihilation of public proſperity, the havoc 
oOccaſioned by the corruption of morals ; in ſhort, a 

view of the moſt frightful diſaſters and misfortunes 
for us and our generation. Who ſhould dare to 
doubt our reſolution? Ves! dear Fellow - Citizens, 
you have honoured us with your confidence; you 
— impoſed upon us the taſk, exceedingly grateful 


2 to our hearts, of ſupporting your deareſt rights and 
intereſts. It is for you then, it is in your name, it is 
from the bottom of your hearts that we ſwear to ſave 


the country; and you cannot belie us. ty 


and annihilate their deſigns ; if there be one yet re- 


maining, who would impoſe laws upon us, violate 
the ſan&uary of our liberty, and in fine render uſeleſs - 


the wiſe reforms we have been making in our con- 
ſtitution ; then the country will call her children 
they will aſſemble, they will preſs round her ; andif 


If this act of union, which we this day announce 
to you, were not enough to diſarm all our enemies 


þ Jon, and in the firſt ranks ; it will wave bleeding in 
* the air, but we will never deſert it ; we will bring it 
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I would Have the misfortune to be forced to fight; 
gd knowledge you have of your cauſe will 


: e your courage, while it inſures your ſucceſs. 
The folemn affurance of your rights will be the ſtand- 
| ard wound which you - will form an impenetrable 
it will be the banner you will carry againſt a 


” ' 1 55 enemy, who thenceforth will no longer be 
z feared by you: we will place ourſelves beſide 


back with us, or never more return ourſelves ; and 


| if puſhed to extremity, we are reſolved to die; but 


in ſuch a manner as to recal to the remembrance of 


| Parr the glorious name of our anceſtors. We will 
bury ourſelves under the ruins of our country, rather 


than bow our heads under an ignominious yoke. We 
may cede to vos ' but our honour muſt never be anni. 


bllated. 58 1 NO 6 1 
| Miaba, February 5th, 1798. 
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